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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The principal object of this work has been to 
give a connected view of the events recorded, such 
as may serve to show the unity and integrity of 
the relation, and bring the facts before the mind 
with comprehensiveness and facility. As the 
original authorities are constantly in the hands of 
every Christian, and their elucidation has given 
rise to many discussions, it has been necessary to 
omit much that is familiar, and some points that 

# 

cannot be asserted without argument. 

* # 

The present publication may, it is hoped, con- 
tribute to the understanding of the Scriptures, and 
afford, by way of arrangement^ some assistance to 
the student of Divinity; nor, perhaps, may it be 
without its use as treating of a portion of the 
general history of mankind. 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 



Chaptkr I. Introduction. 

I. 

Some portion of the obscurities which have dimmed 
our apprehension of Jewish history, have arisen from 
our ignorance of the geography of many of the countries 
embraced by it. The researches of Burckhardt, and 
those who have followed him, have removed many 
doubts, and ascertained the precise position of many 
Biblical sites; and under the powerful sway of Mehemct 
Ali, it was expected that a survey of the Holy Land 
would have been completed. It may be hoped that 
the situation of almost every town renowned in history 
is still capable of being recovered, though a lax govern- 
ment, which abandons the dominion of the country to 
the Arabs, would not be calculated to forward that 
object. It has seemed pertinent in this little work to 
add a few observations towards determining the locality 
of some names that still remain doubtful, or confirming 
that of such as are fixed with hesitation; and the pub- 
lisher has incorporated maps, constructed from the 
original information recently communicated to the 
world, which, as they are independent of the work, 
will be moreover generally useful. 



<2 KtantftBotiTiON. 

The civil annals of the children of Abraham may be 
considered as the skeleton of their religious history: 
r $te<latier fcohtributes the main interest and vahke to 
Hhe subject, but the former, as historical, is antece&ent 
•■'Aft preparatory to the other, fully apprehended adly 
^lyy'the higher principle of faith. The miracles which 
Writer' so largely into the religious relations of the 
people cannot be wholly separated from $he events^ bf 
1 tmeir civil existence without the greatest violence?* to 
*0m© r ve them requires that the ancient records erf the 
Wititon he overruled and annulled; and then, we ha&e 
*g#ea$ and established consequences without asetgnatrie 
causes: minions fed without food, armies destroyed 
•frfo twu t a victor. Suck, then, of the miracles as* are 
krtefrwoven with and inseparable from the political 
^history, ought to find a place in it: such as are personal 
; i* local may remain for another method of study. ! < 
,; - The civil history of a nation exists only while tie 
people have a corporate or independent condition;. in 
> an age of slavery it sleeps: we shall therefore dixsct 
<rar chief attention to the times subsequent to the settle- 
ment of the Israelites in the land of Palestine, but ilkfe- 
ttafte the eaxEer period by a few suitable observations*' 
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< > 7 ifodense population filled the land where Abraham 
taarl Lot could choose their pasturage at pleasure, yet 
4be nomadic life had been exchanged by many people, 
ictfr even nations, for settlements and cities. Of Nimrod 
it. is said, "And the beginning of his kingdom was 
i Babel (Babylon)^ and Ereoh (Andericca\ and Accad, 
,*nd Calneh, in the land of Shinar (Babylonia). Out 
♦af that land went forth Asshur (Assyria), and builded 
.Kineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Calah, and Besen 
(Xenophons Larissa, La-Rewri), between Nineveh and 
' iCalah: the same is a great city*/' 
1: . There were kings of the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, Zeboiim, and Zoar, in the plain of the Dead 
Sea, of Gerar in Philistia, of Salem (Jerusalem), of 
Shinar, Ellasar (interpreted Pontus), and Elam (usually 
,Persfo). The genealogy in the tenth chapter of Genesis 
mames colonies of the Babylonians and Egyptians, and 
indicates that the Sidonians and Philistines were at 
ihat early age settled in the situations they held on 
dfcft Mediterranean, of whom the former had come 
&tt» the shores of the Indian Ocean*, and the latter 
from Caphtor*. And if such facts as these are not suf- 
ficient to convince us that civilization had made con- 
siderable progress before the patriarchal age, we shall 

* The equivalents are from Bochart, Phaleg., pp. 267, 27, 
272,291. 

b Herod., I. i. 

e Cyprus. Michaelis, Spicily r p. 278, cited' Vy TtassttscL.% ■ac- 
cording to Gesenius, Crete. It seems there \& fe Vtwms^^vMvv^ 
the text in Gen. x. 14. 
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discover in their social and domestic life traces of m&nftr 
of. the arts which contribute to comfort and to luactwryi 
Irt Abraham's lifetime, or before, we have the purchase 
flf a leave for sepulture very carefully and publicly 
attested, and current (pure) money of the merchant paid 
(by weight) for it d , ear-rings (nose-rings) and bracelets 
of gold 6 , jewels of silver and of gold', a veil for the 
women*, making bricks and use of bitumen at Babel, 
digging wells 11 , and slavery 1 . In Isaac's lifetime nuta- 
tion occurs additionally of sowing the land J, a quivgr 
and bow k , and savoury meat'. In Jacob's history yte 
add mercantile exchange in spicery, balm, and myrrh^ 
sheep-shearing 11 , some astronomy , Joseph's particoloured 
coat, a signet p , musical instruments' 1 , images 1 , arid 
ships •• x « / 

Besides this, in Egypt, appears a regular civil polity: 
a captain of the guard, (Potiphar,) a prison whepe 
Joseph was confined, with a keeper, a chief- of jthe 
butlers and a chief of the bakers, vestures of fine linqu 
and a chain of gold 1 , buying of corn for money, aupl !a 
present from Jacob of balm, honey, (probably the iftr- 
spissated juice of the grape,) spices, myrrh, pistachio^ 
nuts and almonds, magicians 11 , divination 7 , interpreft&r 

d Gen. xx. 16; xxiii. 16. e xxiv. 22. See Isaiah iii. jjl. 

f xxiv. 53. * xxiv. 65. h xxi. 30; xxvi. 15. ■■■*•» 

1 xxi. 10; xxiv. 35; compare xxxvii. 28, 36. 
J xxvi. 12. k xxvii. 3. l xxvii. 14. 

m xxxvii. 25. u xxxviii. 12. 

° Gen. xxxvii. 9. "The sun, the inoon and the eleven stars.*' 
Cf. Diodor. Sic, ii. 31. 

p xxxviii. 18. ^ Pharaoh's ring was probably a signet, xli. 42. 
« xxxi. 27. r xxxi. 19. ■ xlix. 13. . . 

< xli. 42. m xii. 8. * xliv. 5. 
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tfoa'«o£ drfcatns (desired, as if Usual, by the chief 
btrtler**), embalming*, seventy days' mourning*, wagons* 
audi chariots*. Perhaps, above all, the existence of a 
adttldd dynasty is striking; for Pharaoh, whom Joseph 
served, was, it seems, nnder age. "God hath made me 
a 1 father to Pharaoh," says Joseph b , "and Jacob blessed 
Pharaoh ." 

! The Israelites brought a greater knowledge of the 
arts from Egypt. The variety of materials, of colours 
in 'cloth 41 , the prevalence of golden ornaments among 
the people 6 , the polished mirrors for the women', the 
precious stones of the Ephod and breast-plate engraved 
with the names of the twelve tribes, and the plate on 
the mitre or turban of the high priest, inscribed Holi- 
ness to the Lord, quite satisfy us of the advanced 
condition of society at the period of the Exodus. Brass 
Was largely and artificially used in the tabernacle *; but 
not before; and the ancients had brass of very firie 
quality; for among the vases brought by Ezra to 
'Jerusalem, are "two vessels of fine copper, precious 
(bright) as gold\" In some points, later ages present a 
striking difference. * The horse and mule came into use 
Aoout the time of David and Solomon, much later than 
the ass and camel, which formed part of the patriarchal 
riches. 

w xl. 8. x l. 2. y l. 3. r xlv. 19. * xli. 43. 

b xlv. 8. c xlvii. 7. d Exod. xxvi. e xxxii. 3. 

* xxviii. 8. * xxv. 3. h Ezra viii. 27. 

1 Gen. xxii. 3. Exod. iv. 20. Josh. xv. 18. Judges x. 4; 
xti. 14. 1 Sam. xxv. 20. 2 Sam. xvii. 23; xix. 26. Psalm 
xxxii. 9. 1 Kings i. 33. 2 Sam. xviii. 9. Bochart, Hieroxoic, s 
toL i., p. 181. 
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The lives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, w cr o 1 ibde* 
of Oriental patriarchs ; their significance is religious, not 
political : in this family the pure worship of God wa* 
preserved. These ancestors of the Hebrew nation 
dwelt in the south of Canaan ; but the youth of JaodV' 
was spent in Aram Naharaim. ' ! 

The two following extracts throw much light oaf 
Jacob's servitudes to Laban. Mr. Burckhardt says*, u F 
once met with a young man who had served eight yeanV 
for his food only; at the expiration of that periods, n& 
obtained in marriage the daughter of his master, for 
whom he would otherwise have had to pay 700 or 806 
piastres (thirteen pence). When I saw him, he had 
been married three years ; but he complained bitterly of 
his father-in-law, who continued to require of him the 
most servile offices, without paying him anything." 
Again b , "The Arabs of the Djebel Haouran (Monies 
Auranitidis), are the shepherds of the people of the 
plains, who intrust to them, in summer and winter, 
their flocks of goats and sheep, which they pasture 
during the latter season amongst the rocks of the moun- 
tains. In spring, the Arabs return the flocks to thei* 
owners, who sell a part of them at Damascus, or mak8 
butter from the milk during the spring months. The 
Arabs receive for their trouble one-fourth of the lambs 
and kids, and a like proportion of the butter. Casual 
losses in the flocks are borne equally by both parties." 
• Travels in Syria, p. 297- London, 1822. b Ibid., p. 30ft. , 



These customs will be more interesting, if we can 
admit that Jacob's residence was then near the Haouraa 
a& is 'proposed in the note at the end of this chapter. 

IV, 

The history of Joseph, and the removal of Jacob 
into Egypt, are familiar to the memory of every one* 
In the early times, Memphis and Thebes were the 
centres of separate kingdoms', and the Egypt of the 
Pentateuch is the lower kingdom, that of Memphis. 
Goshen was assigned for the residence of the new 
people. The time afterwards occupied in reaching the 
Bed Sea, gives us ground for ascertaining the situation 
of Goshen, not far from the isthmus of Suez, on the 
eastern side of the Nile, and near the borders of Arabia. 
The conclusion is confirmed by other indications. 
When Jacob and Joseph met it was in Goshen, whence 
we know that it lay between Egypt and Canaan. On 
{Heliopolw), andZoan (jTam*) b , were in that neighbour- 
hood 6 . Goshen, eastward, was bounded by the desert ; 
on the west, it would probably not extend to the soil 
watered by the inundation of the Nile, inasmuch as 
that was fit only for the growth of grain, and con- 
sequently unsuited to a pastoral community. The small 
proportion of corn that was raised by the Israelites was 
not produced, we know, without much toil and pains. 
The waters of the Nile inundations were conducted, as 
they are still, to the remoter parts by canals, and, to 

• Diodor., lib. 1. * Numbers xiii. 22. Nbalixf&A^. *»- 
c Further, to the same purpose, see 3o&\u& "x.% 4\\ t2u'\R\ 
xr. 91, Septuag. Gen. xlvi. 28. 
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supply (the. land with the fertUi^igmoi^tu re^ 1^5 j^j faigfl) 
by artificial means to a sufficient height. T&s/waej&gK 
by a machine combining the helix and the treading 
which is described by Philo d , the Egyptian. Je$r $ 
Caligula's reign, in the following terms: — " In fjie 
middle of it are steps, on which the husbandiaaji 
mounts, when he wishes to water his fields, an4:«rf 
necessity he revolves with it ; but that he may not £}& 
he constantly grasps some fixture with his hands, by 
holding to which his whole body is sustained. So he 
uses his hands for feet, and his feet for hands; for he 
stands by his hands, whose office it is to work, and 
works by his feet, whose office it is to stand." Thfe 
or a like contrivance is unquestionably meant in 
Dent. xi. 10. The promised land is described with 
all its excellencies : one of which is that the rains shatt 
fall from heaven, sparing the necessity for so much 
labour : " For the land whither thou goest in to pas*. 
sess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst ife 
faith thy foot, as a garden of herbs ;" (that is, carefully,); 
" but the land whither ye go to possess it, is a land of 
hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain* of 
heaven ; a land which the Lord thy God careth for>" 
The Egyptians who lived within the limits of the 
inundation had less trouble, says Herodotus, in pro*- 
curing iheir crops, than any nation in the world, for 
they merely turned in their swine to cover the seed 
after the river subsided e . Now it is evident that 

d Vol. i., p. 410, ed. Mangey. e Hetod.,u. \4. ; 
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ttee J H«br«ws' iagrictilttiral labour in Egypt is con* 
trasfegd- 'with their ease in Canaan for the worse, and 
the deduction is clear, that Goshen did not enjoy 
the advantage of spontaneous irrigation. When called 
"the best of the land of Egypt," it must be under-* 
stood as the part best suited to Jacob, who was not 
** a tiller of the ground," but a " keeper of sheep and 
oxen." 

V. 

The words, "Another king arose that knew not 
Joseph," are paraphrased by Josephus as meaning that 
the kingdom had passed to another dynasty. He de- 
scribes the occupations now imposed on the Israelites as 
cutting trenches, wailing the cities, raising embank- 
ments against the river around them, and building the 
pyramids. This is his commentary on the words " all 
manner of service in the field." The diet of persons 
engaged upon such works is recorded by Herodotus' 1 : 
he says, from an inscription on it, that in building the 
pyramid of Cheops, sixteen hundred talents of silver 
were spent in syrmsea, onions, and garlic for the work- 
men. Syrmsea was a vegetable purge, peculiarly 
Egyptian b : they used it three days successively every 
month*. In the lusting for flesh at Kibroth-Hattaavah d , 
the murmurers say, " We remember the fish which 1 we 
did eat in Egypt freely : the cucumbers, and the melons, 
die leeks, and the onions, and the garlic." These two' 

• Herod., ii. 125. b Aristoph., Pac. VMft, «n&.feta&~ 

e Herod, it 77. * Number* "xi% &% 
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supply <the land with the fertilising -moi$tur6 #/ w$$$t pipgj 
by artificial means, to a sufficient height* T frff T""Tff/jlQiTO 
by a machine combining the helix and the teeadmijjj 
which is described by Philo d , the Egyptian. Jew.fff 
Caligula's reign, in the following terms: — " In i$ie 
middle of it are steps, on which the husbandroaji 
mounts, when he wishes to water his fields, and .-of 
necessity he revolves with it ; but that he may not f&& 
he constantly grasps some fixture with his hands, by 
holding to which his whole body is sustained. So he 
uses his hands for feet, and his feet for hands; for he 
stands by his hands, whose office it is to work, and 
works by his feet, whose office it is to stand." Thfe 
or a like contrivance is unquestionably meant i» 
Dent. xi. 10. The promised land is described with 
all its excellencies : one of which is that the rains shatt 
fall from heaven, sparing the necessity for so muck 
labour : " For the land whither thou goest in to pas-, 
sess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredstife 
faith thy foot, as a garden of herbs ;" (that is, carefully,); 
" but the land whither ye go to possess it, is a land of 
lulls and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain: of 
heaven ; a land which ihe Lord thy God careth for/? 
The Egyptians who lived within the limits of the 
inundation had less trouble, says Herodotus, in pro*- 
curing tlieir crops, than any nation in the world, for 
they merely turned in their swine to cover the seed 
after the river subsided*. Now it is evident that 

d Vol. i., p. 410, ed. Mangey. e Hetod., ft. \4. * 
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ifee ^Hebr£ws f •" agricultural labour in Egypt is con- 
fcrfc^eii "with their ease in Canaan for the worse, and 
tne deduction is clear, that Goshen did not enjoy 
the advantage of spontaneous irrigation. When called 
M the best of the land of Egypt/' it must be under* 
stood as the part best suited to Jacob, who was not 
* a tiller of the ground," but a "keeper of sheep and 
oxen." 

V. 

The words, "Another king arose that knew not 
Joseph," are paraphrased by Josephus as meaning that 
the kingdom had passed to another dynasty. He de- 
scribes the occupations now imposed on the Israelites as 
cutting trenches, walling the cities, raising embank* 
ments against the river around them, and building the 
pyramids. This is his commentary on the words " all 
maimer of service in the field." The diet of persons 
engaged upon such works is recorded by Herodotus' 1 : 
he says, from an inscription on it, that in building the 
pyramid of Cheops, sixteen hundred talents of silver 
were spent in syrmsea, onions, and garlic for the work- 
men. Syrmsea was a vegetable purge, peculiarly 
Egyptian b : they used it three days successively every 
month c . In the lusting for flesh at Kibroth-Hattaavah d , 
the murmurers say, " We remember the fish which we 
did eat in Egypt freely : the cucumbers, and the melons, 
die leeks, and the onions, and the garlic." These two 1 

• Herod., ii. 125. b Aristoph., Pac. VW&, asAfe&&~ 

e Herod, ii 77- * Number* *i% &» 
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supply (thfetlaud with the fertilising moisture,,, w^pei raigg} 
by artificial means to a sufficient height. This wa8,<fo&9 
by a machine combining the helix and the treadmjjfj 
which is described by Philo d , the Egyptian Jew #f 
Caligula's reign, in the following terms: — " In ijie 
middle of it are steps, on which the husbandmaji 
mounts, when he wishes to water his fields, an4.of 
necessity he revolves with it ; but that he may not fall, 
he constantly grasps some fixture with his hands, by 
holding to which his whole body is sustained. So he 
tises his hands for feet, and his feet for hands; for he 
stands by his hands, whose office it is to work, and 
works by his feet, whose office it is to stand." This 
of a like contrivance is unquestionably meant is 
Dent. xi. 10. The promised land is described with 
all its excellencies : one of which is that the rains shall 
fall from heaven, sparing the necessity for so much 
labour : " For the land whither thou goest in to pos-. 
sess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it 
'kith thy f 00% as a garden of herbs ;" (that is, carefuUy,£ 
"but the land whither ye go to possess it, is a land of 
hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain- of 
heaven ; a land which the Lord thy God careth for/? 
The Egyptians who lived within the limits of the 
inundation had less trouble, says Herodotus, in pro- 
curing tlieir crops, than any nation in the world, for 
they merely turned in their swine to cover the seed 
after the river subsided*. Now it is evident that 

d Vol. i., p. 410, ed. Mangey. e Herod., u. \4. ; 
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fite^HeforeW ■" fegritidltttoal labour in Egypt is con* 
flrasfeeti "with : their -ease in Canaan for the worse, and 
tke deduction is clear, that Goshen did not enjoy 
the advantage of spontaneous irrigation. When called 
"the best of the land of Egypt," it must be under-* 
stood as the part best suited to Jacob, who was not 
* a tiller of the ground," but a "keeper of sheep and 
eaten." ' 

V. 

The words, "Another king arose that knew not 
Joseph," are paraphrased by Josephus as meaning that 
the kingdom had passed to another dynasty. He de- 
scribes the occupations now imposed on the Israelites as 
cutting trenches, walling the cities, raising embank* 
ments against the river around them, and building the 
pyramids. This is his commentary on the words " all 
maimer of service in the field." The diet of persons 
engaged upon such works is recorded by Herodotus' 1 : 
he says, from an inscription on it, that in building the 
pyramid of Cheops, sixteen hundred talents of silver 
were spent in syrmsea, onions, and garlic for the work- 
men. Syrmsea was a vegetable purge, peculiarly 
Egyptian b : they used it three days successively every 
month*. In the lusting for flesh at Kibroth-Hattaavah d , 
the murmurers say, " We remember the fish which' we 
did eat in Egypt freely : the cucumbers, and the melons, 
die leeks, and the onions, and the garlic." These two' 

• Herod., ii. 125. b Aristoph., Pac. VK&, ueA^&&. 

c Herod, it 77- * Uumlbei* *i, b» 
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supply rthfe.land wifchr the fertili?iiig moi^ture f/ \^p?| faigg} 
by Artificial means? to a sufficient height. This wasdoitt 
by a machine combining the helix and the treading 
which is described by Philo d , the Egyptian Jew #f 
Caligula's reign, in the following terms: — " In $ie 
middle of it are steps, on which the husbandman 
fnounts, when he wishes to water his fields, an4 -of 
necessity he revolves with it ; but that he may not fa& 
he constantly grasps some fixture with his hands, by 
holding to which his whole body is sustained. So he 
uses his hands for feet, and his feet for hands; for he 
stands by his hands, whose office it is to work, and 
works by his feet, whose office it is to stand." This 
or a like contrivance is unquestionably meant i» 
Dent. xi. 10. The promised land is described with 
all its excellencies : one of which is that the rains shall 
fall from heaven, sparing the necessity for so much 
labour : " For the land whither thou goest in to pos~. 
sess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst ifc 
<$dth thy foot, as a garden of herbs ;" (that is, carefully,}? 
"but the land whither ye go to possess it, is a land o£ 
hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain; o£ 
heaven ; a land which the Lord thy God careth for>t 
The Egyptians who lived within the limits of the 
inundation had less trouble, says Herodotus, in pro*- 
curing tlieir crops, than any nation in the world, for 
they merely turned in their swine to cover the seed 
after the river subsided*. Now it is evident that 

d Vol. i., p. 410, ed. Mangey. e Herod., U. \4. 
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tfe« ( j; H«bi*w8 f ' iEtgricWlttiiral labour in Egypt is con- 
frtrtktfd "with : their ease in Canaan for the worse, and 
tfecf deduction is clear, that Goshen did not enjoy 
the advantage of spontaneous irrigation. When called 
"the best of the land of Egypt,'' it must be under* 
stood as the part best suited to Jacob, who was not 
*•* a tiller of the ground," but a " keeper of sheep and 
oxen* 

V. 

The words, "Another king arose that knew not 
Joseph," are paraphrased by Josephus as meaning that 
the kingdom had passed to another dynasty. He de- 
scribes the occupations now imposed on the Israelites as 
cutting trenches, walling the cities, raising embank- 
ments against the river around them, and building the 
pyramids. This is his commentary on the words " all 
maimer of service in the field." The diet of persons 
engaged upon such works is recorded by Herodotus* : 
he says, from an inscription on it, that in building the 
pyramid of Cheops, sixteen hundred talents of silver 
were spent in syrmeea, onions, and garlic for the work- 
men. Syrmeea was a vegetable purge, peculiarly 
Egyptian* : they used it three days successively every 
month 6 . In the lusting for flesh at Kibroth-Hattaavah d , 
the mnxmurers say, " We remember the fish which we 
did eat in Egypt freely : the cucumbers, and the melons, 
the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic." These two* 

• Herod., ii. 125. b Aristoph., Pac. Vtfft, wA^o*^ 

e Herod, ii 77- * Kumbwca *i» &• 
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supply (thfc.land wifch theifartili wig mo^ture^ w#j#j f aigg} 
byAitificial mean& to a sufficient height. This was 4*HW 
by a machine combining the helix and the treadnijjj, 
which is described by Phiio d , the Egyptian Jew iff 
Qaligula's reign, in the following terms: — " In tjie 
saiddle of it are steps, on which the husbanding 
mounts, when he wishes to water his fields, and .of 
necessity he revolves with it ; but that he may not fall* 
he constantly grasps some fixture with his hands, by 
holding to which his whole body is sustained. So he 
t&es his hands for feet, and his feet for hands; for he 
stands by his hands, whose office it is to work, and 
works by his feet, whose office it is to stand." This 
or a like contrivance is unquestionably meant i» 
Dent. xi. 10. The promised land is described with 
all its excellencies : one of which is that the rains shall 
fall from heaven, sparing the necessity for so much 
labour : " For the land whither thou goest in to pos- 
sess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it 
faith thy foot, as a garden of herbs ;" (that is, carefully^ 
"but the land whither ye go to possess it, is a land of 
hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the raini of 
heaven ; a land which 4he Lord thy God careth for>" 
The Egyptians who lived within the limits of the 
inundation had less trouble, says Herodotus, in pro*- 
curing their crops, than any nation in the world, for 
they merely turned in their swine to cover the seed 
after the river subsided*. Now it is evident that 

d Vol. i v p. 410, ed. Mangey. e Herod., u. 14. * 
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&e^Hebi*ws' ' agricultural labour in Egypt is con- 
frfcsfeed with ; their ease in Canaan for the worse, and 
the -deduction is clear, that Goshen did not enjoy 
the advantage of spontaneous irrigation. When called 
" the best of the land of Egypt," it must be under* 
6tood as the part best suited to Jacob, who was not 
** a tiller of the ground," but a " keeper of sheep and 
oxen.** 

V. 

The words, " .Another king arose that knew not 
Joseph," are paraphrased by Josephus as meaning that 
the kingdom had passed to another dynasty. He de- 
scribes the occupations now imposed on the Israelites as 
cutting trenches, walling the cities, raising embank- 
ments against the river around them, and building the 
pyramids. This is his commentary on the words " all 
maimer of service in the field." The diet of persons 
engaged upon such works is recorded by Herodotus* : 
he says, from an inscription on it, that in building the 
pyramid of Cheops, sixteen hundred talents of silver 
were spent in syrmeea, onions, and garlic for the work- 
men. Syrmeea was a vegetable purge, peculiarly 
Egyptian* : they used it three days successively every 
month 6 . In the lusting for flesh at Kibroth-Hattaavah d , 
the murmurers say, " We remember the fish which we 
did eat in Egypt freely : the cucumbers, and the melons, 
the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic." These two ; 

• Herod., ii. 125. b Aristoph., Pac. VW&, wA^&0&. 

e Herod, ii 77. * ISumtoera *i, k* 
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ptawngnix correspond wsliJ: bread is : onwfctedy, whiek; 
tfttoe savoury vegetables were intended to season; . . f » *>, 

YI. 

Tie texts of Scripture are variously understood*, as 
defining the space of 430 years for the sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt, or otherwise of 215 years, so as to 
make 430, reckoning from the call of Abraham ; each 
period is supported by suitable arguments, and these 
are pretty well balanced on both sides. Mr. Clinton 
decides for 215* 

VII. 

The chosen people were at length released from 
bondage by a series of miracles. In profane anthoiB 
accounts remain,, wrecks of more ancient records, amidst 
all the inconsistencies of which, the real history of the 
Exodus has left visible traces. Josephus* has pre- 
served some fragments of Manetho, an Egyptian priest,, 
relating how one of the early monarchs collected all 
lepers and impure persons, and set them to work in 
stene quarries on the eastern side of the Nile, — how a 
leader, a priest of Heliopolis (On) gave them ordinances, 
chiefly characterised by their opposition to Egyptian 
rites, and how they were ultimately driven out, and 
pursued through the desert to the borders of Syria. 

Another author quoted by Josephus gives a similar 
account, making much mention of leprosy and cuta- 
neous disease, and of a determined suppression of idol- 
atry. It would seem, indeed, that these or like narra- 

• Exod. xii. 41; Gal. iii. 17. • Adv. 4pt<m., u 
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tive&-werd generally accepted by suck as woe ignorant 
of the Jewish sources of information* an ignorance which 
was only removed by the progress of Christianity. 
Tacitus* repeats the same story, from, he says, nume- 
rous consenting authorities, and tells us that the swine, 
being subject to maladies of the skin, is for that reason: 
untouched by the Israelites. 

One of the greatest miracles of the Exodus was the 
passage of the Bed Sea. Diodorus has a traditional 
account from the Ichthyophagi, that, " on occasion of 
a great ebb, all this part of the sea (near them) was; 
turned into land, the water removing to the opposite 
quarter, and the dry ground at bottom appearing ; then 
a great flood coming restored the bay to its former 
state." He may have obtained this story when he- 
visited Egypt, b.c. 6(M>6 d , and though it be not other- 
wise significant, it shows that a recollection of great 
events was kept up on the spot where they occurred. 

From the situation of Mount Sinai and the proximity 
of Egypt, there is no doubt that the Israelites crossed 
the western horn of the Red Sea. Two places are 
pointed out as the scene of the mirraculous passage, 
the pretensions of both which must be tried by the 
sacred text alone. Certainly Arabian traditions are 
not of any weight: M. Niebuhr tells us that "the 
very same Arabs, who previously had stated to him 
their belief that the Israelites had crossed at Aijun 
Musa, now placed the passage in the neighbourhood 

b Tac, Hist. V. 3. c Diod., iii. 40. * TAi*.,V4&. 
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ofi < GmmdelV The sea ' at i Girondel, by a) hagH^r* rfdefc 
surement of his f , was five German miles aaro83, bqva) 
to more than twenty English, and therefore too wide; 
for the Israelite multitude, like a great caravan, slow-it 
its movements, passed in one night, and before iha 
morning watch, that is, perhaps, in eight or ten hows a 
this place of transit is also too distant from the head>of 
tfee gulf, (six German miles, or twenty-eight English?) 
for the host turned towards the western shore of the 
sea, only on the last day of march. The place which 
seems to have the better title, is in the bay of Suez, and 
very near that town. Diodorus s describes this portion 
as a mile and a half or near two miles wide. Pfetro 
della Valle, dating from Cairo, says, " We arrived aira 
jpiace in Arabia called the ferry, where are some boots* 
otid where people cross to Suez on the western shorn 
Those who would walk, must go round the extremity 
of the bay, I know not how many miles, but by sea 
the distance is not greater than from the mole At 
Naples to Pausilipo, two miles." Pet. Belon tells u* 
that '* this Red Sea is only a narrow canal, not wider 
than the Seine between Harfleurs and Honfleurs." Ml 
Niebuhr says that the part of the bay on which Sues 
stands seems no wider than a river, though it is a mile 
and ' a half across. He adds that the shores of this 
bay are decidedly sandy, and that he saw no coral ttU 
between Hammam-Faraun and Tor. Forskal also 
remarks the failure of marine plants and the absence 

• Jleisebeschr., vol. i., p. 228; Voyage, vol. i., p. 184. 
f Idem, p. 230, p. 185. t Diod., iiL 38. 
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ef GokvK Cora], had there been any, might be gup** 
posed an impediment*. 

The waters here have been for centuries receding, and 
*re 5 of course, not so deep as formerly. Kolsum, fa- 
mous among Arabic writers, was built when ships could 
come higher up the bay; it is now deserted for Sues* 
!' Opposite Suez," says M. Niebuhr 1 , " we find in all this 
region many muscles and spiral shells in the sand, and 
it appears that the sea has retired here considerably." 



>■: " 
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. "When the Israelites left Egypt, their divine Captain 
and Guide suffered them not to go "by the way of the 
land of the Philistines, though that was near*:" and 
was* indeed, the direct and usual road towards Syria 
from Egypt, bringing travellers through the desert, 
xound the angle of the Mediterranean, and by the 
Philistine country to the promised land. From the e*r 
tseme points over the desert, Herodotus b has reckoned 
it; three days' journey, and he relates how it was crossed 
ftf Cambyses and his army. Ptolemy Philopater, 
marching against Antiochus the Great, reached a con- 
venient encampment on the fifth day from Pelusium*. 
IFJfcusv with part of the army that destroyed Jeru- 
salem, accomplished the same distance in four days, but 



/ >. 



* Delia Valle, Lett, xi; Belon, Observat., Kb. ii. c. 58; Nie- 
Diihr, Descript. Arab., p. 410; Forslcal, Flora JEgypt., p. Ixxxii., 
cited by RosenmUller on Exodus, xiv. 21, 22. 

1 Jiktebeichr., vol.i., p. 225; Voyage, vo\. \.,^.\^\. 

• Ex&.xUL 17. b Herod., in. 5. * Y*\x\>.,N T . V 



beutodary on the east, partakes, of course, ef»Htfi| 
Bjeutttainous character, their deep valleys and 
pitas : and, besides, between the horns of the Bed 
Mount Sinai, whose " upper nucleus, composed 
entirely of granite, forms a rocky wilderness of am 
irregular circular shape, intersected by many nanow 
valleys, and from thirty to forty miles in diameter. 
It contains the highest mountains of the peninsula, 
whose shaggy and pointed peaks, and steep, shattered 
sides, render it clearly distinguishable from all the rest 
of the country in view*." The parts of the desert 
not thus occupied are full of low hills naked and 
desolate, but yet not utterly destitute of vegetation^ 
nor incapable of cultivation. It is now the property 
of the roaming Arab tribes, who change their situation 
frequently, but are nevertheless confined within certaia 
limits, and find their whole subsistence in that desert. 
It would appear very difficult to devise by what means 
the Israelites were supported in that region if it was 
not by miracle. They had 6G3,550 b men above twenty 
years of age, (not reckoning Levites,) and their whole 
number could not have been under two millions. The 
present Bedouin population of the Sinai district, be- 
tween the horns of the Red Sea, has been calculated 
at about four thousand, and " in years of dearth even 
this small number is at a loss to find pasturage for* 
their cattle «." How then were two millions to live, 
and for forty years ? The country was then a desert, 

» Burckhardt's Travels in Syria, p. 573. b Exod. xxxviii. 2G. 
c Burckhardt's Travels in Syria, p. 561. 
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at it is now, "• land of deserts and of pits, ft kftfVof 
dftmght and of the shadow of death, ft land that as> 
man passed through, and where no man dwelt 4 .** The? 
Metal interpretation of the Scripture affords the onljr 
aaewer— that their supply was miraculous. 

The manna on which the children of Israel led 
during their travels has been identified with the mutiny 
a gummy juice oozing from the leaves and twigs of 
several sorts of trees, (and not unknown in Calabria 
and other parts of the world.) " The mum?," we learn 
from Lord Lindsay % "has a strong aromatic taste like 
turpentine, they keep it in casks, melt it when re- 
quired, and spread it on their bread like honey." Now 
dismissing the question of identity, which is never* 
thetess a great question, let that proposition be laid 
down formally : — " Two or three millions of persons 
lived for forty years, principally upon an aromatic gum 
or juice gathered from the scanty shrubs of the desert/ 1 
An hypothesis so repugnant to facts cannot for a 
moment control our minds. 

As here we seem to touch upon the questions raised 
concerning the Mosaic narrative, a discussion into 
which our present purpose forbids our entering, but 
which we would not wholly omit, we are willing to 
give place to a quotation that will suffice to show how 
forcible are the arguments which have been adduced to 
prove the Pentateuch to be really the work of Moses. 
"The constitution of the tribe of Levi," says Dr. 
Graves, " must to a certainty have been fb&&\K&stfe *st 

* Jerem. ii. ft « Travel*, voL u, \>. *YU \»5&. 
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at the original settlement of the Jews in Canaan* 
because we cannot otherwise account for one entite 
tribe being excluded from the possession of landed 
property, living not in one body as each of the remainr 
ing tribes did, but in cities dispersed through the entile, 
land of Canaan, even on both sides the river Jordan, 
and possessing amongst these cities all those which 
were appropriated as cities of refuge to fugitives in 
consequence of homicide. We cannot, I affirm, account 
lor this but on the supposition that the tribe of Levi 
had been set apart before the settlement of the Jews in 
Canaan, to be supported by tithes and offerings instead 
of land, and that they had consented to the arrange* 
ment. Here then is a full proof that the entire system 
concerning the tribe of Levi, their distribution, the 
tithes and offerings by which they were to be main- 
tained, must have been promulgated and admitted 
before the settlement of the Jews in Canaan; it follows, 
therefore, that every part of the law of Moses respect- 
ing these points, was coeval with Moses himself. Can 
we then doubt whether it was written and published 
by Moses ? What inferior authority would have been 
competent to establish so singular an arrangement, 
unfavourable to the temporal interests of the Levites 
whom it excluded from landed property, and to those 
of the remaining tribes whom it loaded with the pay- 
ment of tithes and offerings'?" Similar reasoning has 
been employed in support of the miracles of the 

1 Graves, On\the four last] Books of the Pentateuch, vol. L, 
p. 364. 
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Exodus:— " The three great annual feasts, when all 
the males of the nation assembled at the house of God, 
were solemn commemorations of the miraculous deli- 
verance from Egypt; of the miraculous promulgation 
of the law from Sinai ; and of the manifold displays of 
Divine protection and assistance by which the Hebrew 
nation were put in possession of the promised land*." 

X. 

The encampment next to Elim was in the wilderness 
of Sin. Here the murmuring children of Israel were 
provided in the morning with manna, and in the 
evening with quails. The supply of quails may be 
discovered preserved in a broken tale of Diodorus% 
who derived it, of course, from the Egyptians, of whom 
only he had sought information. He is speaking of 
Actisanes, an Ethiopian who conquered Egypt, (and 
so changed the dynasty,) and whose time is prior to 
the pyramids. " His government was mild, and he 
adopted a method of his own to avoid the punishment 
of death. Convicted criminals were deprived of their 
noses, and settled in the extremities of the desert, 
where they founded a city called from that circumstance 
Rhinocolura. Here in the most unfavourable situation, 
and with bitter water, they invented a way of obtaining 
a livelihood. They cut reeds in the vicinage, split 
them, and made lines which they set up along shore 
for many stadia, and so they caught quails enough to 
live on, for these birds come in great fk><&» Iwov'Saa 

f Graves, vol. i., p. 167. * TOa^S-**. 
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sea." If we consider that sixteen hundred years <elaps#i 
between the Exodus and Diodorus, who wrote alf$r 
Julius Caesar's death, we shall not wonder at the inatw 
curacies of the story. . w . 

The traveller " inquires in vain among the Arabs far 
the names of those places, where the Israelites had 
sojourned during their progress through the desert; 
none of them are known to the present inhabitants V' 
nor can we illustrate the miracles that attended them. 
These prodigies would not come to the knowledge of 
the Egyptians, in the same way as what occurred in 
their immediate neighbourhood, and consequently the 
Greeks, who were curious about Egyptian, not about 
Jewish antiquities, could know nothing of them. The 
assertion that profane authors before Christ did not 
even indirectly obtain information from the Scriptures, 
might be probably made good ; and it will be seen that 
this present defect of illustration, when we leave the 
range of Egyptian witnesses, falls in with that assertion; 
and thus sacred and profane history spring from separate 
fountains, and flow in separate streams, and yet they 
unite in certain particulars to prove that the miracles 
of the Exodus are real events. 

And if we look a little further, it will be evident 
that the profane testimony which has been adduced, 
treats these facts as extraordinary and out of the 
common course of nature. For if you divest them of 
their miraculous character, and pare them down to 
common occurrences, you annul the only motive that 

b Burckhardt'fl Travels in Syria, p. 443. 
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cotild make them worth recording. It will not be 
enough to say that there are tides in the Red Sea, and 
that flocks of quails are natural to Arabia, things 
which conclude nothing; nor otherwise to extenuate 
the miracles: .for it will not be credible that the 
Egyptians should be at the pains to chronicle in their 
sacred annals, circumstances foreign to themselves and 
of no substantial meaning, power, or import. 

XL 

If ever the history of the Exodus can be illustrated 
by itself, it must be remembered that it is not histo- 
rically complete ; it is rather a collection of chapters, 
each containing a miracle or a revelation. It is, in the 
estimation of a Biblical critic , just such an account as 
might be expected of Moses, a man occupied with a 
thousand matters of high value, and committing facts 
and laws to writing at separate intervals of time. 
4< One consideration," says Mr. J. J. Blunt d , " we must 
take along with us in our inquiries, that the books of 
Moses are in most cases a very incomplete history of 
facts — telling something and leaving a great deal untold 
— abounding in chasms which cannot be filled up — not, 
therefore, to be lightly esteemed even in their hints, 
for hints are often all that they offer." 

After Elitn, as appears by the catalogue of camps, 
the Israelites next pitched by the Red Sea, which, as 
we have seen, was close at hand; then three places 

c Rosemniiiler, Prolegom. Pentat.^ \>. 3&. 
4 Blant'a Veracity of the Pentateuch, \>* &. 
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intervened, and they " encamped at Rephicfim, 
■was no water for the people to drink «." The in| 
author just quoted f illustrates the truth of the miiade 
wrought here by the succeeding event. "Ami the 
people thirsted there for water : and the people mur- 
mured. . . . And the Lord said unto Moses. • 
• . Behold, I will stand before thee there upon the 
rock in Horeb, and thou shalt smite the rock, and there 
shall come water out of it that the people may drink. 
And Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel. 
. • . Then came Amalek," the narrative continues, 
" and fought with Israel in Rephidim." " I cannot 
but suspect, that there is a coincidence in this case 
between the production of the water, in an arid wilder- 
ness, and the attack of the Amalekites — that though 
no hint whatever to this effect is dropped, there is 
nevertheless the relation between them of cause and 
consequence. For what, in those times and those 
countries, was so common a bone of contention as the 
possession of a well V* &c. It seems, indeed, not im- 
probable that the true cause of the attack has thus been 
assigned, and the reality of the miracle further asserted. 

XII. 

The Israelites remained at Mount Sinai nearly twelve 
months a , receiving the tables of the law and the com- 
mandments of God, intended to make them " a pecu- 
liar people." Here the tabernacle was constructed, the 

e Numb, xxxiii. 14. 
f Bhmt's Veracity qf the Pentateuch, p. 123. 
• Exod. xvi. 1 ; Numb. x. 11. 
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golden calf was idolatroualy worshipped, like Apis and 
j&fnevis in Egypt, and Nadab and Abihu, sons of 
Aaron, who brought strange fire in their censers, were 
destroyed*. The people left Sinai in the spring of the 
second years and arrived at Kadesh-barnea, in the 
wilderness of Paran, before the promised land, at the 
time of the first ripe grapes 4 , that is, in the beginning 
or middle of September. This was a journey of only 
eleven days 6 , though they occupied four months. In 
the course of it, fire went forth at Taberah, quails were 
given in wrath at Kibroth-hattaavah, and Miriam was 
punished by leprosy at Hazeroth. In Kadesh-barnea 
the camp remained many days. From it were sent out 
the spies, in number twelve, who searched the land of 
Canaan for forty days, and as far as Rehob, near Sidon, 
which is quite in the northern extremity. It is not 
improbable that, to avoid notice, the party was divided, 
and the Hebrew text favours the supposition. They 
brought as a specimen of the fruits of the land, pome- 
granates, figs, and a bunch of grapes of a size unusual 
even there, and so large that it was carried " between 
two upon a staff," because it was too heavy to be borne 
hy one person without injury to it. This fine bunch 
would be the more striking, as there were scarcely any 
grapes grown m Egypt. The fertility of Palestine is 
well known: it was peculiarly productive of the fruit 
of the vine. Ignatius of Rheinfelden, in 1656, saw in 

b See the last unhappy incident explained in Ehinf 8 Veracity 
of the Pentateuch, p. 113. 

« Numb. x. 11. * Numb. xiiL 20. * !>«<&. \.1. 
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Sjlyria bunches of grapes an ell long; Neizscnttz, af&tye, 
end of August, in Palestine, others half an ell long, 
with grapes as big as two of his knuckles ; Schulz sjiw, 
bunches twelve pounds in weight. The Duke of P^ft-, 
la^id, in 1780, gave as a present a bunch ten pounda, t#fc 
ounces in weight ; and Reland heard from a European 
merchant of the strictest integrity, who had resided at 
Ramah, that they* occurred of nine pounds weights It 
may therefore be justly asserted that the account given 
by the spies was quite correct, as regarded the fertility 
of Canaan; and, indeed, they brought experimental 
proof of it : but they doubted the power of the God o£ 
Israel, and by un&ithful exaggerations infused the same 
distrust into the minds of their countrymen. By theilt 
report the children of the giants were of such a size, 
that, compared with them, they were in their " own 
sight as grasshoppers," and the cities were " very great," 
and " walled up to heavens," and, said they, " We are* 
not able to go up against the people; for they axa 
stronger than we." The language of Caleb and Joshua 
was very different ; " Let us go up at once and posses* 
it, for we are well able to overcome it ;" and when theyu 
found the people influenced by the exaggerations «ff 
their companions, their reasoning was most just. Thejci 
attempted not to dispute by the validity of their own? 
testimony, but appealed to the Almighty Power thai 
had been their guide so long : " If the Lord delight in 

f From Eosenmiiller, on Numbers xiii. 23 ; Relaud's Palestine. 
p. 351. 

* Deut. L 28. 
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us, r ffien So will bring us into this land, and give it 
ns ; a land which floweth with milk and honey. Only 
f&hc\ not ye against the Lord, neither fear ye the people 
of the land, for thev are bread for us: their defence is 
departed from them, and the Lord is with ns; fear 
them not." 

XIII. 

The time that elapsed between this first attempt upon 
Canaan and the passage of the brook Zered*, which 
introduced the Israelites to their final settlement in the 
promised land, was thirty- eight years: and by the 
addition of a year and a half before their arrival at 
Kadesh-barnea, with a few months consumed there, 
the whole space of forty years is made up. While they* 
lay at Kadesh, they proposed to the Edomites, that 
they might be allowed to pass through the land of 
Edom, in exact order, and without the least trespass. 
The hills of this people were a continuation of the 
SyrianLebanon running down the Mediterranean coast, 
and stretching into Arabia, in which part the settle- 
ments of the Edomites lay. As the route ordained for 
the Israelites entered Palestine by crossing the Jordan, 
it would be shortened by a passage through these fast- 
nesses; but the request was refused, and it became 
necessary to pass round the mountains by taking a 
circuit southwards, inasmuch as the claims of kindred 
protected the Edomites from force : — " and the soul of 
the people was much discouraged because of tl\a x* v$ V 

• Deut. ii. 14. 
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Their march, led them all round Mount Seir, the range 
ot Arabia Petrsea, which extended directly from the 
Dead Sea to the eastern horn of the Red Sea, and by 
Ezion-geber, the sea-port on the gulf of Akkaba; hence 
they are said to " take their journey by the way of the 
Red Sea," and "to compass Mount Seir many days*." 
It was in their progress southwards that the plague of 
fiery serpents occurred, and the cure of their bite by an 
especial and significant token. The miracle had a 
visible testimony down to the reign of Hezekiahe, k 
the preservation of the brazen serpent which Moses had 
made, and the idolatrous respect in which it was held 
by the Israelites, a continuing consequence which can 
scarcely be accounted for, if the event it commemorated 
were not truly miraculous. 

XIV. 

After completing the circuit of the mountains of 
Edom, they marched northwards through Moab and 
Ammon, who lay eastward of the Dead Sea, in a dis- 
trict as full of rocks, ravines, and precipices, as Edom, 
without molesting them. They then reached the 
Amorites. These people lived'in a plain bounded by the 
Jordan westward, the Arnon southward, and northward 
by the Jabbok*, which falls into the Jordan midwrfy 
between the Dead Sea and that of Galilee. This plain, 
a conquest of the Amorites from Moab, and now the 
Belka, was a worthy portion of their inheritance. A 

b Deut. ii. 1. c 2 Kings xviii. 4. 

* Josephus, vol. L, p. 211. 
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modern traveller*, after mentioning recent straggles for 
it among the Arab tribes, says, " The superiority of the 
pasturage of the Belka over that of all Southern Syria, 
is the cause of its possession being thus contested. The 
Bedouins have this saying, ' Thou canst not find a 
country like the Belka.' M Captains Irby and Mangles 
have figured an ear of wheat from Heshbon, in the 
weight and number of the grains double of the produce 
of England. The victory over Sihon the Amorite king 
gave his country into the hands of the Israelites, and it 
was afterwards the lot of Reuben. According to Joee- 
phus, the season was that of harvest. 

» 

XV. 

The next conquest was the territory of Og, king of 
Bashan. This lay still on the east of the Jordan and 
sea of Galilee, but north of the Jabbok, which divided 
it from the Amorites already subdued. It was other- 
wise called Gilead, and Gaulon, and now Djolan*. On 
the north it was bounded by the lofty range of Herman. 
In aspect it was a plain, and famous for the abundant 
herbage it afforded to the cattle. In the Bible, " the 
fat bulls of Bashan, the fatlings of Bashan, the kine of 
Bashan," are images of wealth and over-fed pride. 
Jerome b describes it as very rich in pasturage* Recent 
accounts fully agree in ascribing this excellence to it. 

b Bnrckhardt's Travels in Syria, p. 368. 
* Afl Gebel— Djebel; and Gerasa— Djerash ; of. "Golan in 
Baehan," Dent iv. 43 ; Josh. xx. 8 ; xxi. 27 ; 1 Chron. fi. ?U 
Reland'sPofefftfitf, p. 816. 

b On Amos iv. 
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It is included in the description of the Haouran f*H 
ranitisj, which is contiguous to it eastward, as " e 
vered (May 4) with the richest verdure of wild herbage 
" To the north," continues our authority, " was the Djebt 
el Sheikh (Mount Hermon), covered with snow ; to th( 
east the fertile plains of Djolan, clothed in the blps- 
soms of spring," &c c . In later times of the Romao 
empire it supported a teeming population : its surface 
is now crowded with ruins of towns and villages, with 
temples, theatres, colonnades, bridges, tanks, paved 
streets regularly laid out and distinctly traceable, and 
many of the houses even now in good preservation'. 
So Moses " smote Og the king of Bashan, and his sons, 
and all his people, until there was none left him alive, 2 
and they possessed his land." 

XVI. 

After this, the people were collected in the plains of 
Moab (or the Amorites), on the east of Jordan, oppo^. 
site Jericho. Here occurred the affair of Balaam, the, 
idolatrous and lascivious orgies of Baal-Peor, and the 
destruction of the Midianites, whose situation is ndi 
well marked : we learn only that they adjoined Moab*/ 
and seem to have been tributary to Sihon*. Here also 
the tribes were numbered; the males above twenty 

c Burckhardt's Travels in Syria, p. 274. 

d Lord Lindsay, vol. ii. p. 131, writing to a dear relative, uses 
familiar terms : " Hauran is an immense plain, very rich 
fertile, sometimes slightly undulating, sometimes flat as a j 
cake, with here and there rounded hills like dumplings." 

• Cf. Gen. xxxvi. 35. b Numb. 31. 8 ; Josh. xiii. 1. 
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years old, exclusive of the Levites, amounted to 601,7?9f 
And here Moses died. 



NOTES. 

Harax, or Charran. There is nothing in the 
history of Abraham, which can lead us to place Haran, 
or Charran, in Mesopotamia : on the contrary, St. Ste- 
phen* says, " The God of glory appeared to omr father 
Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before hv 
dwelt in Charran. . . . Then came he out of tfye 
land of the Chaldaeans, and dwelt in Charran V And 
the book of Genesis is express to the very opposite con- 
clusion, namely, that it was nearer than any part of 
Mesopotamia. Jacob left Pad an- Aram , and Haran', 
and Laban, and came to Mount Gilead, where Labart 
overtook him after seven days' journey*. The place 
where they made a covenant was called also Mizpeh f . 
Thence he came to Mahanaim*, whence he sent messen- 
gers to Esau in Edom. From Mahanaim he went over, 
the brook Jabbok h , the place was called Peniel 1 ; thence 
he came to Succoth k , thence to a city of Shechem 1 , 
thence to Bethel"*, thence to Bethlehem-Ephratah , ^ 
Every part of this march is defined. If Laban reached 
Gilead in seven days from Padan-Aram, Jacob reached 

• Acts vii. 2, 4. b See Gen. xi. 31. e Gen. xxxi. 18. 

d Gen. xxix. 14. e Gen. xxxi. 23. 

1 Gen. xxxi. 49. See Josh. xi. 3, 8 ; Judges xi. 29. 

* Gen. xxxii. 2. See ten other texts, e. p. 2 Sam. xix. 32. 

h Gen. xxxii. 22. See Numb. xxi. 24 ; Deut ii. 37; Hi. 16, &c 

1 Gen. xxxii. 30. See Judges viii. ; 1 Kings xii. 25. 

k Gen. xxxiii. 17. See Judges viii. ; 1 Kings vii. 46L 

1 Gen. xxxiii. 18. See xiv. 18; Shechem is Sycham. 

» Gen. xxxv. & * Geo* xwu \S. 
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it in ten, for he started three days before Laban*; but 
it will not be asserted that he came to Gilead, with hi* 
children and women and cattle, in ten days, from Came, 
where Crassus fell, at the foot of the Armenian moun- 
tains. When we look for a place which will answer 
the signification of Padan-Aram, at a suitable distance, 
we find it in the plain of Damascus (Eliezer was of 
Damascus) ; and if we seek for a trace of the name in 
modern Syria, we have it at Cara, not far north of 
Damascus : and this is the spot which we propose to 
identify with the Haran of Abraham. Thevenot says', 
" Cara is a good town, having a rivulet running by it. 
There are a great many ruins to be seen there, which 
are a sign that heretofore it hath been somewhat more 
considerable q ." 

Aram-Naharaim; or, Aram of the two rivers. The 
discussion of the situation of Haran and of Aram- 
Naharaim is properly one, and every word that tends 
to elicit the truth respecting either will apply equally to 
both, for Haran was in Aram-Naharaim. Let it be 
observed^, that Terah, with his whole family, Abraham 
and Lot on the one side, and Nahor and Laban on the 
other, removed from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran. 
Then Abraham and Lot removed further still, but 
Nahor and Laban remained in Haran. Therefore, 
when Abraham's steward went to Aram-Naharaim, to 
the city of Nahor, he went to Haran b . So also of 
Jacob. But as we have already surmised that Haran 
was Cara, near Damascus, therefore we must identify 
Aram-Naharaim with Aram-Damasek, as the compa- 

° Gen. xxxi. 22. 

* Travels, part ii., c. v., p. 26. * See also part i., Lxi., p. 222. 

• From Gen. xi. 31. b Gen. xxiv. 10. 
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rison of 1 Chron. xix. 6, with 2 Samuel, perhaps im- 
plies , or they must be contiguous. To satisfy the sig- 
nification of the words, we want two rivers, which 
immediately suggest themselves in Abana and Pharpar, 
or in the Orontes and Pharpar (Barrada). But the 
argument of most cogency is a combination; we must 
find in the highlands (Aram\ a field (Padan), with 
two rivers (Naharaim), where wells are required - , in a 
situation that may be called the east', and all within 
ten or seven days of Gilead. Cara answers every one 
of these demands. It is in Aram (Damasek) in the 
plain, with two rivers descending from Antilibanus, yet 
on the edge of the desert, so that wells must be wanted ; 
it is on the eastern limit of Syria (ivpla) and of Aram, 
and about 150 miles (by the compasses) from Gilead, 
while Carrse is three times the distance. This last cir- 
cumstance makes the difference between fifteen and 
forty-five miles a day; it was t not possible that Jacob 
could cover the latter space for so many days continu- 
ously. The pastoral family were doubtless compelled, 
as elsewhere, to choose the inferior situation on the 
edge of the desert, because the best, the watered, the 
fruitful lands, were preoccupied. Damascus itself is a 
very paradise. 

It is not the least advantage of the interpretation 
here advocated, that it relieves us from all necessity of 
bringing in a king of Mesopotamia, to invade Israel 
and be conquered by Othniel, without invading any 
other people or leaving any trace of his presence. 



c Compare title of Psalm lx. 
d Gen. xxiv. 13, seq.; xxix. 2, seq. Carrse, on the contrary, 
was on the banks of a river. — Plutarch, Crass., xxxi. ; Wyld's 
jModern Map. 

e Gen. xxix. 1. Compare xxv. 6^ "KM-soto. *x&.%1% 
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Perhaps the Scripture does not imply any. ipjfaifyrpgftff 
trans-feuphratesiaa powers with the affairs. oC/Syft^ 
previous to the Assyrian invasion; but see Gen. x#% 9. 

Moreover, the application of the word Aram it .QQjQ- 
fined to the mountain district of Lebanon. We.bitr 
nothing of Aram-Naharaim after the secondary &ng- 
doms of Lebanon were merged into Damascus, which 
then becomes] Aram, without qualification'. So, also, 
on the other hand, when Assyria, Babylon, &c, come to 
be mentioned, what are they called ? Is it ever said, 
that they formed part of Aram-Naharaim, or of Padan 
Aram ? 

Extensive denominations belong not to the infancy of 
knowledge. So far from having a common title in the 
age of Abraham, Mr. Rennell observes, {Geoff. Herodot,,) 
that " the term Mesopotamia, as applied to the tract 
between the Euphrates and Tigris, was not in use 
among the Greeks till after the Macedonian conquest." 

The ancient authorities, not including, however, the 
Alexandrine Pentateuch, nor such as follow it, appear to 
agree with the view here taken. Nicolaus Damascenus, 
the secretary of Herod the Great, and historian, places 
Abraham at Damascus*: — NtKo'Xao? he 6 Aap.aarKtjv6s cV 

T7 TfrdpTfl tS>v icrropiwu Xeyei ovtw 'Appdptjs eftacrlkcvw 

Aafxaa-Kov. &c. Then Josephus adds, of his own autho- 
rity, Tov de 'Aftpdjiov eri teal yvv iv rfj AafjuurKrjvjj to ovofia 
8oCd£crai 9 kcu K&jxrj an avrov detfcwrat, 'Aftpdfiov ouajtrir 
XeyofUvrj. Com pa e the LXX. translator in 2 Sam. 
xx. 14, i v Xappl x. 6; Judges iii. 8, Ivpias irorapw 

Justin, or Trogus Pompeius, drew from other sources 
similar information (xxxvi. 2.) " Judseis origo Damas- 



f See Pliny, V. 12. 
« Apud Josephum, vol. i. 29. 
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<5en*} Sytf ertlobinsdiina civitas. Post Damascam Aselus. 
Ad* Adores et Abraham et Israhel reges f uere.* 
'- The story of Balaam is more intelligible, on the sup- 
position that he came from a nearer point, and from the 
tttty of Nahor, where some knowledge of God would be 
preserved. 



THE FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

Chapter II. 

Before we cross the Jordan we shall endeavour to 
collect concerning the nature of the region beyond it 
so much as is necessary to our purpose. Immediately 
on the north of the Holy Land, Lebanon, (Lahan, 
white,) and Hermon, (called by the Arabs Djebel el 
Sheikh, the mountain of snow,) both even in that 
climate covered with perpetual snow, rise into alpine 
ranges, and give to the district on the south of them a 
mountainous character which extends even to the Red 
Sea, and beyond that, to the coffee mountains of Arabia. 
In Palestine itself no hills were so high as to be covered 
with snow; but the country was throughout marked 
by mountain features, by precipices, rocks, and defiles. 
In Galilee the plains were of some extent, say ten 
miles across, intersected by lines of hills. Carmel 
descends almost perpendicularly into the sea, and Ta- 
bor stands alone in the plain near the lake Gennesaret. 
In Samaria the country is nowhere plain, the surface 
is an alternation of gentle valleys and hills easy or 
abrupt. It presents even now " some of the loveliest 
scenery," and " richest verdure ever beheld/' 

The whole face of Judea is covered with hills, or if 
you will, mountains, leaving only a few level spots, 
and on the coast a strip of plain land averaging about 
twelve miles broad. Its aspect is rather rough and 
stony than magnificent. 
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In a landscape of this kind, the mountain passes are 
always of great consequence: they direct the route of 
armies, offer points of defence for fortification, and are 
contested successfully against superior forces. The first 
remarkable defile that calls for our attention is the 
road from Sychem to Jerusalem. It runs nearly north 
and south, and connects those towns by a sufficiently 
direct line. Mount Ephraim, which divided Judea 
from Samaria, is traversed by no other practicable 
pass, and this, therefore, is the only means of commu- 
nication. We find it used by Joshua and Titus, by 
Jacob, by Joab, by modern travellers, and referred to 
in the intercourse between the Israelite and Judatte 
kings. Sometimes it expands and allows space for one 
or two towns, sometimes it contracts to a very narrow 
passage : at one place the road is cut with great labour 
over a precipice. The importance of some knowledge 
of this defile will appear by the very, names of the 
towns in it. Six miles north of Jerusalem was Gibeah 
with Ramah», then Michmash, and the passage of 
Michraash, between the two rocks Bozez and Seneh, 
nine miles from Jerusalem; next Bethel, Bethaven, 
and Ai, twelve miles ; then Gophna, fifteen miles; and, 
five miles beyond Gophna, the ravine expands into a 
spacious, fertile, and delicious valley of Samaria, which 
conducts the traveller to Jacob's well near Sychem. 
This pass from Jerusalem to its outlet is twenty-one 
miles in length. Nearer to Jerusalem than Gibeah 
not perhaps on the road, but still on the nortfc 

• Isai. x. 28. 

1>* 
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^jeje .Miypeh, the gathering place of the. Israe^tes, 
^T pb the city of the priests, and Anathoth the. birth- 
place of Jeremiah. The puhlic highway lay, along 
t^e bottom of the valley, and by this route Isaiah.* 
^.escribes the approach of a hostile army c 9 and mjar^s 
i^he situation of the towns very clearly. "He is ccwiie 
to.Aiath 11 , he is passed to Migrone, at Michmash.he 
bath laid up his carriages (baggage); they are gone 
#ver the passage (of the rocks) i they have taken up 
their lodging at Geba: Ramak is afraid, Gibeah of Saul 
is fled'." The sides of the narrow valley were onqe 
clothed with most luxuriant vineyards. The soil for 
the vines was carried up the mountain side by t^e 
peasants, and to prevent its being washed down by 
the rains was kept up by little walls, which RadziyiJ, 
in, 1583, and Maundrell, in 1697, saw rising one above 
another like rows of seats in a theatre, even up to the 
very summits. The modern corn grounds are terraced 
in the same manner*. 

b Isai. x. 28. 

c Not the approach of Sennacherib. He first appears at 
Lachish, and therefore came by the coast. :» 

d Aiath, JVy> Aija, Nty, or Ai, W. 

,. * In 1 Sam. xiv. 2, the LXX. and Josephus do not ta^ce 
Gibeah for a proper name, but render it " on the top of a hill, on 
a high hill." ^ - ,i. 

1 Geba was close to Raman, iv r<S avra tottg), Josephus, 
vol. i., p. 456. It will be seen in the note on the birth-place of 
Samuel that Gibeah was close to Ramah. It is therefore dim- 
cult to suppose that Geba and Gibeah were distinct. The whole 
passage from Isaiah should be compared with Nchemiah xL £l. 
" The children also of Benjamin from Geba dwelt at Michmash, 
and Aija, and Bethel, and their villages, and at Anathoth, Nob 
. . . Ramah." 

ff Perhaps Radzivil and Maundrell mistook what they saw: 



JAitibiber Very important pass is that of BethoidA; 
along it lay and still lies the high road from Jerusalem 
to Joppa, the only part of the coast to which there 
was a convenient access. It extends from Gibean k 
to Emmaus, twenty-two miles from Jerusalem*, ari'd 
debouches upon a plain in which stood, within a semi- 
circle of twelve miles round Emmaus, the cities Oath, 
Ashdod, Ekron, Jamnia, Gezer, Joppa, and Lydda, 
names which, from their proximity to this high road 
and their consequent accessibility, occur frequently in, 
Jewish history. The towns which lay on the road, birt 
among the mountains, were Kirjathjearim, or Baalah, 
Bethoron (the house of the hollow), Bethshemesh 1 , 
and Emmaus. Hence the ark of God, returning from 
Ekron, came first to Bethshemesh, — where the men 
were reaping in the valley, and where they took' tile 
jewels of gold out of the coffer and placed them on a 
great stone, some fragment detached from the hills 
above — and then to Kirjathjearim. As in other easels, 
the defile varies in width; the valley of Elah com- 
mencing six miles from Jerusalem is long and narrow, 
and in part of it the road lay over precipices and 
hollow gulleys. In the early history this pass stands 
in special connexion with the Philistine towns, and 

the aspect is not enough south for vineyards. Maundrell, p. 64, 
March 25; Radzivil, Ieresol. Peregr., June 25. 

h Gibeah was common to the two valleys. The legion from 
Emmaus joined Titus coming from Gophna, at Gibeah. Jo- 
seph us, vol. ii., p. 321. Cestius stopped at Gibeah, Tafiaw, 
on his way down to Bethoron. Joseph., ii. 205. 

1 Reland fixes Emmaus, (otherwise Nicouolvft^^&foVATTON&K* 
it to be different from the Emmaus of St. liuke. B^sxA* PaXe%U> 
p. 426. 
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when the small principalities were broken up by 
growth of larger empires, it was chosen for militi 
purposes in preference to that of Gophna, though t 
so direct. 

Besides these two passes none other existed open i 
the north. There was, however, a public highway 
eastward from Jerusalem to Jericho; but it was « 
intricate, craggy, and dangerous, that it was nevet 
attempted by an enemy. Pompey, indeed, marched 
that way, but he came in peaceably. This is the valley 
of Zeboim, or the way of the wilderness. Bahnrim, 
from which Shiraei came out to curse David, was a 
village on this route k . 

Southward lay a valley by Bethlehem, Bethzur, and 
Hebron, which has place in the warfare of the Mao* 
cabees, and is often visited by travellers. 

The miraculous passage of the Jordan, a considerable 
river for those climates, took place on " the tenth day 
of the first month," or about the end of March. The 
stream, like others which rise in the mountains of hot 
countries, is of variable depth: in the height of summer 
its waters are low. But March is a rainy month, and 
its flood is then rapid and deep. David's men " went 
over Jordan in the first month, when it had overflowed 
all its banks 1 ." For, " in the winter it inundates the 
plain in the bottom of the narrow valley m ;" though it 
" never rises to the level of the upper plain, which is 

k Compare 2 Sam. iU. 16. l I Chron. xii. 15. 

m A quarter of an hour broad, aud we reckon three miles to 
an hour. 
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at least forty feet above the level of the river. It is 
fordable in many places during the summer, but the 
few spots where it may be crossed in the rainy season, 
are known only to the Arabs 11 ." Mr. Maundrell was 
at Jericho, the place of the Israelites' passage, on the 
30th of March, and though he had had no rain for five 
days , he says " the water was very turbid and too 
rapid to be swam against, and in depth it far exceeded 
my height." Shaw reckoned it when he was there, in 
the spring of 1722, as thirty yards wide and three 
deep i>. Lord Lindsay, just before the wheat harvest, 
found "the upper bed still moist from the floods 4 *" 
No bridge was ever built across the Jordan, down to 
the time of the Empress Helena, and no one, we think, 
ever heard of any boats, but one ferryboat, that carried 
David across. It appears, therefore, clear enough from 
the very locality that the crossing of the Israelites is 
not to be accounted for, upon any other grounds than 
those supplied by the sacred text. Lest, however, 
some one wise above measure should suspect that the 
crossing was not in the first month, we may notice 
that no invading army ever moves before the rains, 
nor ever defers its advance till harvest is past. The 
wheat harvest of the Holy Land is in May, the barley 
harvest at the close of April'. 

n Burckhardt's Travels in Syria, p. 344. 

° So we learn by an expression in p. 102, Oxford edition of 
1*40. 

» P. 374. * Vol.il, p. 66. 

r The Jews were often in great difficulties about offering the 
first-fruits of barley at the passover, which foila * tat\s£v$& <st 
three weeks hefore the main crop is — not. cut, >a\i\<— ^xxs^a^ >^ 
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uJdter- tossing 4he Jordan on -the tenth '«bqy tot ftv* 
inrtiiHonih, th* people encamped at 'Gilgatj ?€tfct£9rf* 
Jerieho 8 , where they ate the passover on the firaiiiiiMlift 
day^and partook of "the old corn of the land;^ tlijJ 
with reference to the harvest that was just coming! i»i 
Here the manna ceased. . i >.w 

> -For the miraculous fall of Jericho the "reader is Te&mV 
to the original account, for it has been our purpose Utii'' 
t»j transfer what we have not the means to illustrated 
After the destruction of the city, and the curse on iU" 
man that should rebuild, not the houses, but the wafy' 
the people, as it appears upon mature consideration*' 
must have removed to another Gilgal, by the " channi) 
paagn" country, u beside the plains of Moreh," am" 
Sheohem (Sychem)\ and here, perhaps, they gained sto* 
victory over the king of Gilgal, only faintly alluded toV 

Ai was next destroyed : it was accounted small be* 
cause its inhabitants numbered only about 12,000 peri - 
sons* Its ruin was but delayed a short time by -the 
transgression of Achor and the flight of the Israelite*" 
with the loss of thirty-six men. •»■ 

> The position of Ai is distinctly marked. It was i»1 
the pass of Gophna, near Bethel, about twelve miles - 
from Jerusalem. To attack Ai the Israelites mu#t* 
come by the valley either north or south; but as they 

by the roots: they were obliged to seek a single sheaf in the 
hottest of their valleys, or even to defer the festival by inter- 
calating a month. The crossing of the Jordan and the passover' 
coincide. 

" This Gilgal is mentioned 2 Sam. xix. 1J5, 40. 

* Deut xi. 30. » Joshua xii. 2». < 1 < 
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had Hot passed Gibeon and Jerusalem it follows that 
thejSHeroproaphed Ai by the north, most probably from: 
thei* camp at Gilgal near Sychem*. If they pursued 
their route along the pass, they must necessarily soon 
leach Gibeon; it was only seven miles off, and there 
was no turning aside to the right hand or to the left, 
Tba Gibeonites knew this, and seeing extermination so 
close at hand anticipated the attack by submission. By 
a curious deception they succeeded in obtaining terms 
of mercy. " They took old sacks upon their asses, and 
witieskins old and rent and bound up ; and old shoes 
and clouted upon their feet, and old garments upon 
them ; and all the bread of their provision was dry and 
mouldy." Representing themselves as ambassadors 
from a far country, they obtained an alliance confirmed 
with an oath, and when the Israelites came to their 
cities on the third day from Gilgal, the pledge thus 
obtained saved their lives. 

Jerusalem lay next in order, marching southwards, 
and the king, instead of proposing submission, applied 
to the surrounding chieftains threatened equally with 
himself, only more remotely. And it so happened in 
the event that he saved Jerusalem; for, though his arms 
failed< in the field, the current of war was turned west* 
waaJL He succeeded in collecting four other kings of 
the Amorites, who, resolving to punish the defection of 
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VPeut. xL 30. Not the other near Jericho. As for Gibeon, 
it inhere evident that at least it was in the pass of Gophna: but 
the Amorites fled down Bethoron ; it was consequently at the con- 
fluence of the two defiles. But Gibeah was at tta ^\&>NVQAfe*tax 
Hence Gibeon and Gibeah are the same. &ee <& ^axcv. rau 
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GKbeon encamped before it. Their cities lay in> tta 
assay uninviting valleys, which are now visited b$ 
travellers in what is called the desert of St. Jobs,***! 
the hill country of Judea, south-west of Jerusalem and 
north-west of Hebron. Joshua marched all night from 
Gilgal, and came upon the allies at Gibeon suddenly^ 
which again makes it probable that Gilgal near Sychest 
was the place of his camp at that time, being diatsjat 
about fifteen miles*. The kings were discomfited "be* 
fore Israel:" their flight naturally, as their territories 
lay, took the direction of the valley of Bethoron, which 
lay nearly westward from Gibeon (Gibeah) to the coast. 
Miracles increased the slaughter: the sun and the moos 
stood still, and the Lord rained great stones upon them 
from heaven. The five kings were every one taken and 
executed. Their cities, Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, and 
Hebron, with Debir, were captured; but if we may take. 
Caleb's expeditions against Hebron and Debir for an 
example, they fell at separate intervals, of months per- 
haps, not days, though the story passes rapidly from 
one to another. 

It does not appear by how long a time the various 
events of Joshua's command were divided. Among the 
tribes west of Jordan, Judah first received its inherit? 
aace, in the south, which was subdued earliest, and 
Caleb's lot was not apportioned till he was eighty* 
five years old, six years after the passage of the brook 

w From Gibeon to Gilgal near Jericho seems much more. 
From Gibeon to Jerusalem 6, to Jericho 18, to Gilgal 5? 
otal 29. 
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Zered*. Josephus gives five years to the conquest of 
the whole of Canaan. Perhaps the lots of Ephraim and 
Manasseh were conquered next. 

The northern districts between Carmel and Lebanon 
were not acquired till after the southern. The nature 
of the country, which in after times facilitated the dis- 
tinction of Judah and Israel into two kingdoms, now 
equally divided the Canaanites into two confederacies. 
"Joshua made war a long time with all those" northern 
" kings." The tabernacle was set up at Shiloh, and the 
people assembled there, when Joshua upbraided them, 
"How long are ye slack to go to possess the land 
which the Lord God of your fathers hath given you?^ 

The league among the kings of the north, compre- 
hending the districts afterwards called Galilee, was 
headed by the king of Hazor (in Naphtali). It in- 
eluded both mountaineers and men of the plain, the 
latter with " chariots of iron," which were the heavy 
cavalry of the earlier ages, and reckoned very formidable. 
"And they went out, they and all their hosts with 
them, much people, even as the sand that is upon the 
sea-shore in multitude, with horses and chariots very 
many." The place they chose for the engagement was 
at the "waters of Merom," the small lake through 
which the Jordan passes before it reaches the sea of 
Galilee. Their defeat was followed by a long pursuit 
to "Great Zidon" (westward), and the "valley of 
Mizpeh eastward." Hazor itself, "the head of all 
(hose kingdoms," was " burnt with fire." The lasa ot 

'Caleb's age. Josh. xw. 1, \to. 
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tlie^ tattle, however, was noi detMvV of tn^'c^ntis^ 
tfitfce^cities stood still in their strength.* J"i;n»'I<«' 

'After the dissolution of the two leagues' of the Souin 
and the North "the land rested from war," (fad. ifbr A 
long time the Lord gave rest unto Israel frotii all ineir 
enemies round about." Joshua died at the age 1 ofa 
hundred and ten, thirty years after the conquest began. 
The successes of Joshua had not been complete. 
Every tribe had towns still in the possession of the 
original inhabitants. These seem to have been in the 
plains, the choice parcels of ground, protected by the 
chariots of iron which were of no use in the mountains. 
Judah "drave out the inhabitants of the mountain, but 
could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley" (the 
Philistines), " because they had chariots of iron. . . . 
And the Amorites forced the children of Dan into the 
mountain: for they would not suffer them to come down 
to the valley," (the plain). So hard indeed was this tribe 
pressed, that a great portion of them, or all of them, 
afterwards migrated from the neighbourhood of Ashdod 
and Joppa in the south, to the sources of the Jordan in 
the north. The whole of the towns of the coast con- 
tinued in the hands of the Philistines and Phoenicians, 
and never permanently fell under the dominion of Israel. 
Bethshan, Ibleam, Megiddo, Taanach, occupied the heart 
of the country and the richest portion of the soil ; they 
were hostile; Bethshan was unsubdued at the time of 
the battle of Gilboa. Other towns in Galilee were in 
the hands of the enemy; so that in truth the Hebrews 
T«rere unquestioned proprietors only of the stony Judea 
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and Mount Ephrairp, and even here Jerusalem was «n 
important exception. The victors, carrying aU before 
thein in ,the field, were unprovided with any sure means 
of attacking fortified places. Jericho was taken: by*» 
miracle, Ai by an ambuscade, and others probably by 
assaults. An effectual method came into use in David's 
time, and assisted him in consolidating the kingdom^ < rt 
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Chapter IIL 

When death had removed Joshua, and " the eidexs 
that overlived" Joshua, there followed a time of gnat 
reverses and distress: "there arose another generation 
after them, which knew not the Lord, nor yet the 
works which he had done for Israel. And the children 
of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord, and served 
Baalim; and they forsook the Lord God of their 
fathers, which brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
and followed other gods, of the gods of the people 
that were round about them, and bowed themselves 
unto them, and provoked the Lord to anger. And 
they forsook the Lord, and served Baal and Ashtaroth. 
And the anger of the Lord was hot against Israel, and 
he delivered them into the hands of spoilers that spoiled 
them, and he sold them into the hands of their enemies 
round about and they were greatly dis- 
tressed." What is related of Micah, shows that he 
resorted to the establishment of an idolatrous chapel, 
with its priest and silver image, as a source of profit; 
and it implies, therefore, a prevalence among the people 
of the grossest heathen superstitions. The emigrants 
of Dan were an example of the general idolatry ; they 
robbed Micah of his priest and idols, and took them 
away for their own worship. The men of Ophrah, 
Gideon's town, had an altar and grove of (a) Baal; and 
after Gideon's death, Baal-Berith (z«vs opiuos, Dius 
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jftdius) was worshipped in Israel. The idolatry was, 
however, not simple, but manifold: "they served 
Baalim and Ashtaroth, and the gods of Syria (Aram), 
and the gods of Zidon, and the gods of Moab, and the 
gods of the children of Amnion, and the gods of the 
Philistines." 

The first foreign oppressor into whose hand they 
were delivered, was Chushan-rishathaim, king of Aram- 
!Naharaim*, who held them in subjection eight years. 
In a previous note I have proposed for the consideration 
of the reader, an opinion that the territories thus de- 
scribed formed a small principality adjacent to Damascus. 
Othniel, Caleb's nephew, rescued them from this enemy. 

The second conqueror was Eglon, king of Moab, 
whose name, derived from Egla, a young bull, is an 
indication of the occupations of his people 6 . He col- 
lected allies, Amnion and Amalek, and " smote Israel," 
that is, defeated them in battle, and put them to tribute 
eighteen years. On one occasion, "the people that 
'bare" the tribute were headed by Ehud, a man not 
likely to be suspected of mischief, for he was " shut of 
his right hand 6 ." Having contrived to gain a private 
audience of Eglon, he drew a dagger a cubit long from 
his side, plunged it into the king's body, and escaped to 
Mount Ephraim. There he collected men, and taking 
<£he fords of Jordan, slew ten thousand men of Moab, all 
men of valour, " and the land had rest fourscore years." 

The third foreign ruler was Jabin, king of Hazor, in 

• See Note on Chapter I. b See 2 Kings iii 4. 

c Marginal rendering of Rngfcfti l&fo\&. 
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€«am <*e lowland) or Galilee of IfeiGcatiML NMJfe 
k»d nine hundred chariots of iron, and twenty jimmMi 
mightily oppressed the children of Israel." rjmrirltTst 
Deborah collected ten thousand men against hissv&Sji 
**went up to Mount Tabor," an isolated conical hill%ia 
the plain of Esdraelon, where Sisera, the generti^tf 
Jabin's army, met them. Barak descended front thl 
hill and attacked Sisera, on the banks of the Kiph«fr 
to his utter discomfiture. According to Josephus, toe 
Israelites were encouraged and assisted by a violent 
storm of thunder and rain. "They fought from 
heaven; the stars in their courses fought against Sigera. 
The river of Kishon swept them away, — that ancient 
river, the river Kishon." Sisera himself " fled away on 
his feet," and taking refuge in the camp of the wander- 
ing Kenites, he received at the hand of Jael, to quench 
his thirst, a draught of an intoxicating beverage pre- 
pared from camel's milk', and lay dead by the " hand 
of a woman." It appears not improbable that we may 
place here the exploit of Shamgar, who in the song of 
victory is named as the hero of the battle with Jael the 
heroine. The weapons with which the Israelites fought 
were evidently not the regular weapons of war ; those 
had been taken from them as a precaution against their 
rising. ""Was there a spear or shield found among 
forty thousand in Israel ?" Shamgar, the son of Anatb, 
we are told, " slew of the Philistines" (who might be 
allies of Jabin) " six hundred men with an ox-goad," 
one of the rustic weapons which, in default of better, 
d Bochart, Hieroz., vol. L, p. 77. 
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UtttM h* vnkhHe far the fttie baa* *f Bttafcattfr 
$fc|fc«»)i. The fawaidable construction of 41m oae-goadjl 
a&tfa*** prickle to urge the oxen, and paddle to «foaw» 
Om pk«gh, is fidly explained by Maundrell*. •+ *. 

: ; The Midia&ite servitude came next in order; it was 
calamitous. " When Israel had sown . . . the Midi*? 
anites * . . and Amalekites, and the children of the East" 
(called otherwise, I believe, the Aram Naharaim) * « >*< 
" came up and destroyed the increase of the earth » » » * 
and left no sustenance for Israel, neither sheep nor ox; 
nor ass. For they came up with their cattle and their 
tents,: and they came as grasshoppers for multitude; for 1 
both they and their camels were without number; and? 
they entered into the land to destroy it." The effect*) 
of v the inroad were very severe. " Israel was greatly)., 
impoverished, and • . . because of the Midianites, the 
children of Israel made them the dens which are in the,, 
mountains, and caves and strong holds." When th& 
angel of the Lord appeared to Gideon, he was threshing 
wheat " in the wine-press, to hide it from the Midian- 
itee," and not in the threshing-floor. If we refer the 
ten years' absence of Ruth's family to the seven years', 
domination of the Midianites, which, counting then 
number of names in the genealogies between Jacob and 
David, will appear not improbable, we may understand 
better the force of the expressions: "Now it came to 
pass in the days when the judges ruled, that there was 
a famine in the land;" and after "about ten years,", 
Naomi heard, " how that the Lord had visited his peo~ 

;.* e Journey, p. 110. 
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pie in giving them bread;** and indeed we cannot easily 
find another famine of so long duration, with which the 
era of the book of Ruth might be made to agree. The 
appointed deliverer of his countrymen was Gideoa» 
After many encouraging signs, he mustered the northern 
tribes and surveyed the great Arab encampment, situate 
so as to afford the command of the fertile plains <& 
Galilee. He attacked them by night with only three 
hundred men, divided into three'companies, every mil 
carrying a trumpet, and a pitcher which contained a 
lamp. The noise of the trumpets, the war cry, the 
three hundred lights, produced, such an alarm in the 
Arab host, that, not knowing who was an enemy, who 
a friend, they turned their swords against one another, 
and 120,000 men were left dead on the field. Gideon 
followed up his victory by a sudden attack on the small 
remnant of 15,000, and so " discomfited all the host." 
His success was complete, and his spoils considerable; 
''the weight of the golden earrings," alone, c ' was a 
thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold." 

After Gideon, Abimelech, Tola, and Jair, who judged 
Israel, the country, at least that part east of Jordan, fell 
under the power of the Ammonites, a people that lay 
eastward between the two tribes and a half and the 
desert. Jephthah, the Gileadite, known for his blind 
vow, was the instrument of deliverance. The conflict 
took place in Gilead, a district intersected by valleys 
and streams, belonging to the high and generally level 
ground of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh. Jephthah was 
followed by Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, and Samson. 
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The connexion of the tribes in these Yaried and 
troublous times could not well be very intimate or 
unbroken. The Benjamites were] punished, perhaps 
soon after Joshua s time, by the united force of the rest* 
almost to extermination. Their offence, in the eyes of 
their countrymen, had been a grievous and odioua 
breach of the deservedly-respected laws of hospitality*. 
Jephthah had a difference with the Ephraimites, and 
smote "forty and two thousand" of them at "the 
passages of Jordan." Such were some of the natural 
consequences of the neglect of the "worship of God, 
who, in himself one, and to his people the one and only 
Lord, was also the sole bond of unity among them; 
and so divided by idolatry from Him, they were also 
politically dissevered among themselves, and enemies of 
their own kindred. 

During the time of Samson, the Philistines, inhabit- 
ants of five towns in the south, were the most trouble- 
some enemies of Israel. Their command over the por- 
tion of the country nearest to them seems to have been 
very complete and regular, and it continued till David's 
time. "Knowest thou not that the Philistines are 
rulers over us?" said the men of Judah to Samson. 
They disarmed their Hebrew subjects, jand lest they 
should "make them swords or spears," they forbade 
the trade of the smith, and confined it to themselves* 
"In the day of battle there was neither sword nor 
spear found in the hand of any of the people that were 

f Lot offers his daughters to insult, for the eaka. <& ^taetfas^ 
his guests from violence. 
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with Saul and Jonathan." And they had, ^rjJ5$n$]JQ 
Benjamin and Judah, especially in the defile of Goptaft* 
We have ground for supposing that the influence. of 
some of the judges was limited to the districts around 
them. The exploits of Samson were all performed iln 
the Philistine border. Eshtaol, Timnath, Ashkelon, 
Gaza, were either towns of Philistia, or near it. Barak 
and Gideon mustered only the northern tribes, Zebutya, 
Naphtali, &c. The circuit of Samuel did not extend 
above twenty miles from his own house. He " *ral 
from year to year in circuit to Bethel and Gilgal, arid 
Mizpeh, and judged Israel in all those places; and Kfc 
return was to Raniah." "■ /l 

, .7 

NOTE. ■ '■■'> 
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It is useful here, and essential to an understanding of 
the transactions of the reign of Asa, that we inquire 
into the situation of Ramah. The affairs of Asa and 
Baasha show that it was " in via qua Judaei ad Israelj- 
itas proficisci solebant," says Reland, that is, it was 
somewhere in the pass of Gophna. The company in 
which it appears in Isaiah x. 29, combined with the 
purport of the sentence, proves the same. Eusebius, in 
Onomastico, says it was six miles from Jerusalem. Toe 
narrative in Judges xix« comes to the same point, 'A 
Levite of Ephraim sets out from Bethlehem on 'fiis 
journey home; his road, therefore, lies through the pas£ 
of Gophna. He refuses to stop at Jebus (Jerusalem^, 
though the day was far spent (he did not start till it 
was growing to an end, and had performed only six 
miles), but pushes on to Gibeah or Ramah; these, 
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therefore, lay in his road, and might be reached before 
dark. Accordingly, Josephus tells us», that Gibeah 
was 50 stadia, six miles, or 30 stadia b , four miles, or 
20. stadia 6 , two miles and a half from Jerusalem. Of 
these the largest number is most correct. Ram ah, of 
cpurse > was much the same; and so Hieronym., ad Hos. 
cap. 5, cited by Reland: Rama quae est juxta Gabaa, in 
septimo lapide a Jerosolymis sita. It is clear, therefore, 
that Ramah was beside Gibeah, in the pass of Gophna. 

The residence of Samuel is Ramah d , Ramatha% or 
Ramathaim Zophim, with the article, Ha-ramathaim 
Zophim'; in Jerome, Arm at ha Sophim, the equivalent 
of 'Ap/ia^c/i <T€L(pa in Eusebius, (see also 2a>0ci/i), and 
Arimathea of Joseph, perhaps. These words are from 
Ramah, a height, and Zaphah, he looked abroad, espied. 
Maundrell* says, " We came to the top of a hill from 
whence we had the first prospect of Jerusalem. Rama, 
anciently called Gibeah of Saul, being within view on 
the right hand, and the plain of Jericho, and the moun- 
tains of Gilead on the left." Also, " And the watch ? 
men (Zophim) of Saul, in Gibeah of Benjamin* 
looked 11 /' Samuel's residence was therefore the same 
Ramah near Gibeah. 

Josephus 1 has Sapha, or SKonbs, from cruem-opai, I 
look outf on the road northwards, for Titus comes 
through it: but he twice says it is seven stadia, not one 
mile from the city, and uses words which can hardly 
apply to a distant prospect J: — ZvBev if r* nokir rjfy 
KareffraLvcTOy kcu to tov vaov pfycdos ZicXapTrpov, k. t. X t 
Zophim was a name for prospects k . 

* Vol. ii. p. 202. b Vol. ii. p. 320» c Vol i. p. 284. . 
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Chapter IV. 

The Israelites, conscious of the disadvantages that 
resulted from their divisions, were anxious again to col- 
lect the force of the nation under one head ; and as the 
unanimity which would have resulted from the acknow- 
ledged public worship of one God in one sanctuary w» 
destroyed, they demanded of Samuel, the seer or pro- 
phet, that he should appoint a king. Samuel ebon, 
but under Divine direction, a Benjamite, Saul. He 
displayed, at his election, none of the qualities that 
command respect, but " hid himself among the stuff," 
He was, therefore, " despised, and they brought him no 
presents." It happened, however, that Jabesh, a town 
of Gilead, was beleaguered by the Ammonites, and the 
news reached Saul, from his townsmen, as he "came 
after the herd out of the field." He collected his nomi- 
nal subjects by sending round portions of the flesh of a 
yoke of slain oxen, with a threat, " Whosoever cometh 
not forth after Saul and after Samuel, so shall it be done 
unto his oxen." With this extemporaneous muster be 
attacked the Ammonite camp by surprise before day- 
break, and " slew them until the heat of the day," and 
they "that remained were scattered, so that two of 
them were not left together." The victory reconciled 
the people to his government, and they renewed their 
allegiance by greater formalities, and " made Saul king 
before the Lord, in Gilgal." The second year of his 
reign was marked by a considerable advantage gained 
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over the Philistines near Gibeah and Michmash, in his 
own tribe of Benjamin. The first aggression was the 
destruction of a Philistine garrison in Geba (probably 
Gibeah*) by Jonathan: this led to further hostilities, 
and the Philistines mustered in greater numbers. In 
the pass of Gophna, about the middle of it, was a very 
narrow passage 1 *, called the passage of Michmash; this 
was alternately the post of one or other of the contend- 
ing parties, and the scene of an engagement in which 
the Philistines were defeated. The victory of Saul was 
followed by a long pursuit: the enemy, after clearing 
the defile in which the battle had occurred, took the 
road down the valley of Bethoron, the nearest practica» 
Me way to their own towns, and the Hebrews followed 
them to the valley of Aijalon, the westerly part of the 
ravine, a distance of more than twenty miles 6 . This 
Second successful achievement of Saul, or rather Jona- 
than, seems to have promoted his interest, and to have 
been an assistance and prelude to other advantages. 
He attacked his enemies on every side: the Moabites, 
the Edomites, the Ammonites, the Kings of Zobah, the 
Philistines, and * whithersoever he turned himself he 
vexed them." Thus he sowed the seed which was 
matured by David into a full harvest of prosperity. 

. * As in Asa's war it certainly was Gibeah, or close to it 

fc Isaiah x. 29. 
: c Aijalon in Dan. Josh. xix. 42., xxi. 24. Later authorities 
(Reland quotes them) place Aijalon only three miles from Gibeah. 
That would reduce the pursuit to (7 + 3) ten miles. The Gflgal 
of these chapters of 1 Samuel, must, for the sake of local con- 
nexion, be Gilgal near Sychem, at the nottYvero, «&&. eft \5aa \*s& 
of Gophna. Deut xL 30. 



-Against a great camp of the Amalekites-ofitfce dttftife, 
in which he took Agag their king alive; but dbt foHU- 
ling his commission, as pronounced by the profit, a 
sentence was passed against him, that the fiove*tf£n 

{jtoWer should be transferred into another family* Ule 
person divinely chosen for the succession was Datiti, 
who distinguished himself by slaying the enemas 
champion in the next battle against the Philistines, 

'which, as before, was fought in the south, in the tribe 
of Judah, in the valley of Elah, believed to be a part 
of the defile of Bethoron d . The distinction that Da*id 
had thus earned was distasteful to the jealous and -dis- 
torted mind of Saul; and by various - plots, at fiwt 
secret, and then undisguised, he attempted to mtfflfer 
the young hero, and thus drove him to a fugitive life, 
pot very dissimilar to that of a captain of robbers. His, 
band, however, had employment enough against the 
enemies of Israel, and exercised its prowess in the pro- 
tection, not oppression, of his countrymen. His various 
haunts and hiding places were on the Arabian border of 
Jndah, where the rocks, mountains, and numerous 
caves, afforded him concealment and rude shelter, while 
the endless wilderness covered his flight in case of <££t 
pursuit. The king, knowing perhaps that he had totih 
anointed by Samuel, was so fiercely incensed against 
him, that he thought it necessary to remove his father 
and mother into the land of Moab; and twice it hap- 
pened, in the midst of Saul's search for him, that he 

d Radzivil, Ieros. Peregr. P. 120. 
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^tfa^&torprojre his loyalty by sparing the life.pf the 
Jting, sleeping' at: lag feet. • At last David took t$tyge 
jwithAchisb, th$\ Philistine king of Gath. .. :1 . 

> ; : Hitherto we < have observed that the inroads oCitfie 
: Philistines took place, as far as our information goes* ..on 
the south of the Holy Land, and consequently chiefly 
harassed Judah, (Simeon), and Benjamin; but the 
battle of Mount Gilboa, in which Saul fell, was con- 
tested in the plain of Jezreel, within the limits of the 
after-named Galilee, and was won by a league, wfyich 
must have comprehended a greater number of confede- 
; rates than could be found in the five towns, Gath, 
JSkron, Ascalon, Gaza, and Ashdod, because there were 
some included in it, who were not familiar with the 
proceedings of Achish. The conflict was altogether in 
fevour of the Philistines, and utterly destructive to the 
house of Saul : he and his three sons, one of whom was 
Jonathan, were killed, and their bodies insultingly ex- 
posed on the wall of Beth&han (also called Scythopolis), 
p> town between the Jordan and the field of battle, and 
.an exception to Joshua's conquests. The corpses were 
jremoved by the inhabitants of Jabesh, who had been 
Seasonably relieved by Saul in the commencement of 
litis reign, and as Bethshan was friendly to the Philis- 
:;tines, the service was one of some risk. ...* 

<: An episode, relating to David, in this place, illustrates 
very strongly the nature of the warfare of the time, 
and indicates a very close similarity between the man-i 
ners of the Arabs of our own age, and those of the 
same region then. While DaVii, -wa^ ibwsoXi ^oSo. 
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Achish in the north, a party of the nomade Amalekte 
of the desert, came upon his village or town of Ziklag, 
Stripped it of every article that oould be carried off, 
made prize of all the women, and retired without leav- 
ing a trace of their course. David, dismissed from the 
Philistine host as an ally too doubtful to be trusted, 
returned sooner than had been expected, and found his 
home a desolation. He immediately started into the 
desert in pursuit, and fortunately met with an E gyptian 
slave, who had been left behind by the Amalekites m 
their rapid retreat. This poor wretch, "who had 
eaten no bread, nor drunk any water, three days awl 
three nights," knew the hollow where the plunderers 
had resolved to pitch their tents and enjoy the fruits 
of their inroad, out of the reach of inquisitive eyes. 
He conducted the injured Hebrews to the spot, and 
David not only recovered his own spoil, but added 
moreover the whole property of the Amalekite camp, to 
mch an amount that he was able to send round presents 
to the friends who lived near his former haunts by the 
Dead Sea. 

It deserves our attention, that Saul endeavoured to 
introduce some improvement in the arms of his sub-* 
jects : " he bade them teach the children of Israel the 
use of the bow." We have already seen that the wea* 
pons of the multitude were such as almost unassisted 
nature suggests. The Benjamites for some time suc- 
cessfully resisted an overpowering force, because they 
had amongst them " seven hundred chosen men, left- 
handed : every one could sling stones at a hairbreadth, 
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and not miss." David refused the offer of Saul to dress 
him in a suit of armour, because he knew nothing of 
the use of it, and he slew Goliath "with a stone and 
with a sling." Saul himself was killed, not by any solid 
phalanx of the enemy, but by " the archers," and it is 
obvious that those who were clothed in armour were 
few, and, as in Homer's battles, out of that very circum- 
stance, the champions of the host. Even so, even thus 
poorly provided for the work of war, the Israelites were 
on a par with their neighbours, the wealthy maritime 
towns being excepted. The equipment of indeed all 
the ancient orientals resembled more that of modem 
savages than the impenetrable steel of the Greek 
phalanx. Six hundred years after this period, in the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece, the Arabians were 
girt round the waist with a cloth, and had long bows, 
which, in marching, were bent the wrong way, and 
dung over the right shoulder 1 ; this is to be understood 
as the whole of their equipment. The jEthiopes of 
Asia, neighbours of the Arabians, had the cotton dress 
of the Indians, with their bows and arrows of cane ; <m 
their heads they wore the skin of the face of horses, 
the tuft of hair betwen the ears serving for a crest, and 
the ears themselves being made to stand erect: for 
shields they had the skins of cranes. It might further be 
alleged, from the ancient poet of the Persian war, that 
these horse-skins were also the headpieces of the Jews 

* This I believe to be a correct version of r6ga 8c wakivrova 
e?xop, frpo0-6V£ta, fiaKpa. — Herod, vii. 69* Se» &&SR&^UB&aM5t 
on Wo 0€ $ap*Tp€Sn*$ ocpe/uuirro. 
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iri 'Xettes' expeditiott g ; toi though, tak&ir only ov 
similarity of names, it be doubtful whether thofte whtf 
lived in the mountains of Solyma, were the 'petopfcof 
Hiero-Solyma or Jerusalem, yet when it is added that 
their helmets were Ethiopian, and their language Fhd* 
nician, that is (nearly) Hebrew, the probability tin 
46 a higher standard. The poverty of defence, undJer 
which the Persians sank in conflict with the Greeks* 
can best be conceived by reading the list of Xerxes' 
troops at length. Aristophanes, in the spirit of exalte* 
tion, compares the fight at Marathon to the sport of 
spearing tunny fish h . Cyaxares, king of Media, cotem- 
porary with Nebuchadnezzar, was the first to separate 
the archers, cavalry and spearmen 1 . Sesostris, king of 
Egypt, supposed to be Shishak, cotemporary with Re* 
hoboam, was represented by a figure in height four 
cubits and a span, with a bow, spear, and the linen 
corslet and knife of the Egyptians 1 ". But we must 
dismiss this subject: it will be easily seen that the 
Israelites might defend their mountains against most of 
their assailants. 

Saul's public character differs from that of the kings 
after him. He was marked by " zeal for the people of 
Israel and Judah :" far from tolerating idolatry, he put 
away, by royal ordinance, witchcraft and the impostures 
allied to it out of the land. But he is held in reproba- 
tion. To account for this, we observe that he had 

& Choerilus, ap. Joseph. Adv. Apion, vol. ii. p. 454. Quo de 
loco disputationem conflavit Noekius de Choerilo, sec. iv. p. ISO. 
But Choerilus is not accurate. 

h Aristoph. Vesp., 1090. * Herod., i. 103, , k Id., ii. 106, 



forinod designs hostile to the priesthood, and ^be^efo^ 
to (thai aational, church which had been distinctly ; a<pfc 
pointed by the Almighty. His attempt to usurp ^ 
sacerdotal functions, by offering sacrifice in Samue^f 
absence, was received with an exclamation of astonish 
meat and pain, "What hast thou done?" and it waft 
followed by a denunciation of wrath, " Thy kingdom; 
shall not continue 1 ." The design he had formed yw& 
betrayed by his massacre of all the principal priests,, of 
whom Abiathar alone escaped to David. This lagt 
great crime was perhaps less culpable, in the circum* 
stances of the people, than the impious plan of which 
it formed a part; for the privileges of the descendant^ 
of Aaron were an essential portion of the Law, and the 
reversal of it in that particular would destroy its int$f 
grity, as a divine scheme of national worship. ; . . , , 

'• ' ' ' ! I '" \ 

1 Heeren (Manuel, vol. L, p. 51,^ puts the variance of Samuel 
and Saul in a stronger and disagreeable light. ■ ' * • » 
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Chapter V. 

On the death of Saul, David, anointed long since by 
Samuel, left the protection of Achish, and oocupyag 
Hebron, asserted, with the support of Judah, Bis title 
to the crown. The remainder of the people, however, 
the ten tribes of a later period, attached themselves to 
Ishbosheth, a son of Saul ; " and there was long («0*» 
stant) war between the house of Saul and the house of 
David: but David waxed stronger and stronger, and 
the house of Saul waxed weaker and weaker." The 
reign of Ishbosheth lasted two years. Abner, the com- 
mander in war, his principal stay, took umbrage at a 
remonstrance respecting his intimacy with Rizpah, the 
daughter of Aiah, who had been a concubine of Saul. 
" Am I a dog's head," said he, " that thou chargest me 
with a fault concerning this woman?" and in fierce 
pride he avowed his intention of delivering up the king- 
dom into David's hands. In pursuance of his threat 
he held communication with David on the one hand, 
and with the elders of Israel, Ishbosheth s chief sub- 
jects, on the other, and at last visited David at Hebron, 
to explain, in a personal interview, the conditions on 
which the majority of the tribes would accept him— • 
" all that seemed good to Israel, and all that seemed 
good to the whole house of Benjamin. ,, David made 
a feast for him, as for one who should be honour- 
ably entertained, and Abner left the city with the 
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intention of completing the revolution he had been 
negociating. He had proceeded on his road home- 
wards as far as the well of Sirah, (perhaps Solomon's 
pools near Bethlehem,) when Joab, returning from a 
foray, found that his own importance was likely to be 
eclipsed by Abneris greater eminence, and, sending ft* 
him back to Hebron, he drew him aside and stabbed 
him with his own hand. David found it necessary 
publicly to disclaim participation in this crime, which 
truly seems to have been contrary even to his interest. 
To Ishbosheth the assassination of the traitor Abner was 
no amendment: everything was paralysed; and two 
brothers of his guard obtaining admission to his house 
about the heat of the day, " as though they would have 
fetched wheat," killed him as he lay reposing on his 
couch, and cutting off his head, carried it with them to 
David at Hebron. They were immediately and justly 
executed* 

These circumstances opened the way, and David was 
firmly established upon the throne. Nevertheless, as it 
appears, the ten, or rather eleven tribes, had never 
heartily concurred in the admission of a king not 
belonging to Saul's house, and as afterwards they fol- 
lowed several leaders, yet none of Saul's descendants, it 
is proper to account for the disappearance of that 
family. David, in the former part of his reign, (before 
the birth of Solomon,) put the question to his friends, 
" Is there yet any that is left of the house of Saul, that 
I may show him kindness for Jonathan's sake?* and 
after a time, Ziha, a servant of SauYa \io\xsfe, ^tta «.^sa 
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to have occupied the vacant estates of the family, gat* 
the information required. He produced Mephibpehetih 
a son of Jonathan, who, when five years old, had bee* 
dropped by his nurse in the flight from the battle of 
Gilboa, and was lame on both his feet. It is plain that. 
this defect would prevent the partisans of the nearly ex- 
tinct house from rallying round Mephibosheth; yet even 
so, a consciousness existed that he had an hereditary 
title. Ziba, afterwards misrepresenting his conduct in 
Absalom's rebellion, accuses him to David of ambitions 
hopes: "He abideth at Jerusalem, for he said, To-day 
shall the house of Israel restore unto me the kingdom 
of my father." The survival of Mephibosheth alone 
arose thus: Saul and three of his sons had been killed 
at Gilboa, Ishbosheth, a fourth, had been assassinated, 
and others had been put to death in a way which sug- 
gests a reason for the concealment of Mephibosheth, and 
the occupation of the estates by Ziba. The oracle of 
God pronounced the cause of a famine: " It is for Saul 
and for his bloody house, because he slew the Gibeon- 
ites." At the demand of the Gibeonites, David took 
two sons and five grandsons of Saul, and " hanged them 
in the hill before the Lord." How this measure was 
felt by Saul's friends may be judged of by the silent 
appeal of Rizpah the daughter of Aiah, and by the 
reproaches of Shimei, who cried aloud to David as he 
fled from Absalom, " Come out, come out, thou bloody 
man, and thou man of Belial : the Lord hath returned 
upon thee all the blood of the house of Saul, in whose 
stead thou hast reigned." Mephibosheth himself speaks 



tHe r/ fcanie ff f&iinjgi in a different temper and language, 
^M&m^'ftibtfB house were but as dead men 
b«fee my lord the king." 

* 'Rather mote than five years passed before David, 
though king of all Israel, came into possession of Jebus, 
or Jerusalem, the conquest of which is thus interpreted' 
hy Josephus. The Jebusites considered the place so 
strong, that when the king threatened an attack they 
manned the walls, not .with their efficient warriors, 
but with the " lame and the blind," as if no greater aid 
was requisite to insure their safety, " thinking David 
cannot come in hither." " Nevertheless, David took 
the strong hold of Zion." Joab was the champion who 
first mounted the wall, "and was chief," that is, he 
earned or preserved from other claimants his place of 
commander of the muster in war. 

The reign of David was of great political importance 
in the history of the Hebrews. The advantages which 
had been already won through their restored union, 
before the great reverse at Gilboa, were increased ten- 
fold under his dominion; and the commonwealth of 
Israel, which, since Joshua's death, had not much more 
form and substance than is enjoyed by a tribe of roving 
Arabs, began to command a place among the nations. 
For the surer defence of his realm against foreign ene- 
mies, he introduced some sort of discipline among his 
people, and appointed officers, who held their posts per- 
manently, and were therefore better fitted for military 
service than the extemporary leaders of former i\\&s&« 
The art of war was, however, stfll m \ta ydSaxlc^ % *&v& 
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captains contributed by their personal valour to the 
success of the battle, and were mostly" chosen: for tint 
quality. He that "sat in the seat, chief among the 
captains, was Adino the Eznite: he lift up his spear 
against eight hundred,, whom he slew at one time.* 
This, and such other feats of war, are to be partly ao- 
oounted for by what has been already remarked; tint 
the princes or chieftains were better armed than the mul- 
titude; but for such prowess, and nott Jot any- military 
skill, it was that the officers were selected. Josh* son 
of David's sister Zeruiah, was the captain of the host 

David's conquests, a portion of the blessings conferred 
on him with regard both to his private piety and* his 
administrative support of the worship of Jehovah,— 
unlike those of the Romans, so systematically confirmed 
by the subsequent policy, as to consolidate the hetero- 
geneous parts into one empire, — were merely the pressure 
of a season, which allowed the subjected' people to 
retain their usual rights and government under the 
simple condition of a tribute. Such a submission to a 
foreign power, though adverse to the strong national 
pride of Europeans, is in close harmony with the rela- 
tions subsisting among Eastern chiefs even of our own 
times. It was, however, from its nature, necessarily 
but temporary; and the connexion that depended on 
superiority only, was broken when that superiority 
could no longer be maintained. 

* c The Moabites became David's servants, and brought 
gifts," that is, a tribute, paid probably in sheep*. The 

*• 2 Kings iii. 4k 
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eswguest was permanent. Moab continued subject to the 
kings of Israel till th* reign of Joram. 

David's next enemy was a Syrian (Aram) king of a 
district called Zbbahy lying probably on both side* of 
lusbanan, or at. least im the valley of Bekaa. Hadadezer 
Bad committed some, aggression*, and Darid went to 
recover ho* border "at the nvesV The king of Israel 
was not only successful but triumphant; "from Betah 
and Berothah he tdok exceeding much brass," and 
dedicated in the temple the shields of gold which had 
been the armour of the proudest waariora of Zobah. 
lake plunder of this region must, have been very great; 
hniHadadeaer had still some resources left. 

The Syrians (Aram) of Damascus came to the 
assistance of Axam-Zobah, but they also were defeated 
with a loss- of two-and-twenty thousand men: David c 
made a complete conquest of all- the Damascene terri- 
tory, so far as conquests then went, and they paid him 
tribute- The sovereignty was lost, by Solomon. 

The victory over Hadadezer was of so great promise 
in the mind of Toi, king of Hamath, a very large city 
further north* afterwards subdued by the Assyrians, 
that he sent his son on an embassy to David, with 
vessels of silver,, and vessels of gold, and vessels of 
brass, as a present. He was at once pleased with the 
defeat of his enenoty^ and* willing to propitiate a great 
king. 

* See note at tire end of the section. 

c Perhaps, as the Aram Naharaim, 1 Chron. xix. 6, appear in 
the second: affair with Hadadezer, the conqussA oi T^%s&a»5Q& 
was not completed till then. The sacred YnatMosaa>Ha^EE^ c«osaaft* 
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David " gat him a name" by adding to his successes 
a victory over the Edomites, in the Valley of Salt 
This conquest also was durable : he " put garrisons in 
Edom, and all they of Edom became David's servants." 

Some undefined time after these events, Hanun, 
king of Amnion, jealous of David's power, insulted 
the Hebrew ambassadors sent to comfort him on the 
death of his father, refused to receive them in ths 
capital, u shaved off the one half of their beards, cot 
off their garments in the middle, and sent them away." 
Conscious of having given offence, Hanun was the 
first to pursue the quarrel. He sent a thousand talents 
of silver to hire allies from Lebanon, the Aram (high- 
landers) of Beth-Rehob, and of Zobah, and of Maachah, 
and Ish-tob, or men of Tob. These advanced from the 
north as far as Medaba, in Moab d , plundering the country 
as they went. Joab divided his army : himself with a 
select body faced the Syrians (Aram), while Abishai 
his brother attacked the Ammonites, who approached 
from the east by themselves. The circumstances were 
perilous, the invasion unjust, and the words of Joab 
speak as much : " Be of good courage, and let us play 
the men for our people and for the cities of our God: 
and the Lord do that which seemeth him good." Joab 
defeated the Syrians, and the Ammonites disheartened 
fled before Abishai, and took refuge in their city. Bat 
the campaign was not yet ended. Hadadezer, alarmed 
at the probable consequences of his defeat, sent and 

d In Moab — the Hebrew (spelling cannot be mistaken: it still 
retains its former name. 
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brought out u the Syrians that were beyond the river," 
the Aram Naharaim. They came to Helam, which 
was somewhere under Lebanon and Hermon, where 
they were defeated by David, and Shobach their general 
killed. The consequence of this battle was a peace, 
in the conditions of which seems to have been involved 
the cession of [[Damascus,] Zobah and Maachah to 
Israel. " So the Syrians feared to help the children of 
Amnion any more." 

The next campaign, as there was a single and dis- 
pirited enemy to cope with, opened by the siege of the 
Ammonite capital, Rabbah (Philadelphia; now Ammdn); 
a siege memorable in David's life, as it was the cause of 
the absence from home of Uriah the Hittite, giving oppor- 
tunity for David's sin with Bathsheba, Uriah's wife, and 
its attendant crime, the murder of the husband. Joab 
after a while got possession of " the waters" from which 
the city was supplied, and in a climate such as that of 
Syria, the capture of the town was certain. He then 
despatched word to the king, in order that he should 
come himself and assume the command of the victorious 
army, which was not refused, and Rabbah fell. " David 
gathered the rest of the people together and went to 
Rabbah and fought against it and took it. And he 
took their king's crown from off his head, the weight 
whereof was a talent of gold with the precious stones ; 
and it was set on David's head, and he brought forth 
the spoil of the city in great abundance." That the 
people of the country were mercifully treated wmL ^ka 
rojal family spared, is evident from -tfaafei ni^'Skw^ 
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afterwards; for amongst others, "IShdbi, the mm «f 
Nahash of Eabbah, of the children of Atamon," sbo- 
coured David in his distresses with a liberal hand aid 
grateful forethought'. The severities inflicted upon 
obnoxious persons are mentioned to show thai the 
country was thoroughly subjugated. 

The next recorded national event is the rebellion of 
Absalom, who by his revenge on his brother had ex- 
cluded himself from his father's favour, yet, endowed 1 
by nature with qualities to conciliate the popular voice, 
became the centre of the disaffection that vegariU 
David as the king of Jndah rather than of the whek 
nation. Absalom had the advantage of royal descent 
on hisTnother s side, she being "the daughter of Xahnai, 
king of Geshnrt;" And "in all Israel there was wnt 
to be so snuch praised as Absalom for his beauty; fnm 
the sole of his foot even to the crowm of his head there 
was no blemish in him." After the murder of his half 
brother he had taken refuge with Talmai, where hi 
claims to precedence among his htrethren would fee 
encouraged. The estrangement and advanced age ef 
his father, or other causes, urged him at last into open 
rebellion at Hebron. The readiness with which the 
bulk of the population embraced his cause, may he 
accounted for by men's partiality towards a youthful 
and active leader, but it bears also evident traces of 
the severance between Ishbosheth and David, for there 
was no person of the house of Saul capable of reviving 

e 2 Samuel xvii. 27. 

* 2 Samuel iii. 8. JFor its situation see Joshua. saL 5 % 
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its pretenaione, which were therefore transferred to 
Absalom as the people's choice. Revolt spread so 
jrapidly that David retired a fugitive from Jerusalem, 
destitute and pitiable. He " went up by the ascent 
of Mount Olivet, and wept as he went up, and had his 
head covered, and he went barefoot : and all the people 
that was with him covered every .man his head, and 
they went up, weeping as they went up." He con- 
tinued his .flight without resting, and having crossed 
the Jordan the same night, he came to Mahanaim in 
Gilead. The scene of these events being very confined, 
it had been in the power of Absalom to attack, and 
perhaps destroy David, within a few hours, before he 
leached the Jordan.; but a message from his friends in 
Jerusalem had hastened the king's escape, and the 
contest was now to be decided in a battle. The field 
of struggle was the wood of Ephraim in the great 
plain of . the Jordan*, and the .practised warriors of 
Davids body-guard were victorious over the men of 
Israel. Absalom himself was killed by Joab's hand, 
and the insurrection was crushed by that blow. 

An attempt made by one Sbeba to collect again 
the elements of civil war, dissolved by Absalom's fall, 
.shows a reliance upon the wide-spread discontent, and 
a ^confidence that any resistance to the power of David, 
even under a leader of no eminence, would secure a 
number of followers. Accordingly, at the ford of 
•Jordan, "the men of Israel went up from after David 
and followed Sheba, the son of Bichri : but the men of 

* Josephus, i. p. 392, \ra& q^erg. 
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Judah clave unto their king from Jordan evam>i» 

Jerusalem," the two parties taking different roads. 
While David and his friends took the road to Jerusalem, 
Sheba went northwards through all the tribes of Israel 
to Abel-beth-Maachah, and he was there joined by tiu 
recently subdued people of Maachah and Berothab*. 
The disaffected, nevertheless, soon deserted the standard 
of this Benjamite, and unable to keep the field, he 
took refuge in Abel-beth-Maachah, which was besieged 
in form by Joab: " they cast up a bank against the 
city, and it stood in the trench, and all the people that 
were with Joab battered the wall to throw it down 1 " 
As soon, therefore, as it was ascertained that the 
sacrifice of their obscure leader would content the royal 
general, the head of Sheba was thrown over the wall by 
the citizens, and the siege was instantly abandoned. 

The peculiar glory of David's reign is the establish- 
ment of the worship of God and the banishment of 
idolatrous superstition. His mind was full of humble 
devotion and glowing piety, which he indulged in the 
composition of odes or psalms, admirable not only to 
his countrymen and his own age, but to foreigner 
removed by thirty centuries from his time; and his 
faith exercised its beneficial influence over his publte 
as well as his private character. The zeal of Saul, 
though it sometimes failed, had for the most part beea 

h Berim. lxx., irdpres iv Xappi, query Charran. 

1 The earliest example of a systematic siege. The consolida- 
tion of the Israelite kingdom by the subjection of the Canaanitish 
towns not subdued by Joshua, is partly attributable to the intro- 
duction of this art: it is of frequent occurrence in Scripture. See 
lereafter the siege by Titus. 
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strenuously, and indeed severely, directed to abolish 
pagan ceremonies and vices ; and David followed his 
zealous course with more singleness of purpose, and wb 
may conclude, by the silence of the sacred history, 
without his severity. The celebration of the return 
of the ark, and the preparations for building the 
temple, testify David's anxiety to ratify by public 
ordinances the religious creed of the nation; and the 
words of commendation applied to him, combined with 
the reprobated recurrence of idolatry in his son's reign, 
convince us that his efforts were entirely successful. 
The blessings bestowed on him may be considered as 
granted to his administration, careful to promote obe- 
dience to the Divine law, rather than to his personal 
virtues: but it is much to be observed that, indi- 
vidually, no man was more clearly chastised for wrongr 
doing, by tokens of a special Providence, nor had the 
punishments inflicted more expressly interpreted by 
prophetic messengers. We look back to his reign in 
later times as to a period when the worship and church 
of God were flourishing, and the kingdom flourishing 
with them ; when the profane and the audacious re- 
ceived no encouragement to evil, and the ministers and 
rites of religion enjoyed the powerful protection of the 
sovereign. It is, indeed, in every respect an era in 
the history of the Hebrews: and we must expect to 
find it referred to as an example and lesson, when 
subsequent kings neglected or thrust aside the worship 
of Jehovah. 

The life of David now drew near to aa eoA*. \&^&& 
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prospect <of his death, Adonijah, his son by JSaggift, 
gathered a faction to secure the succession to himself; 
•but the influence of Bathsheba disappointed his ambi- 
tion, and obtained from David authority to proclaim h» 
.own son Solomon, even in his father s lifetime* 



NOTES. 

Hamath. General consent on good grounds .place 
.Hamath on the north of Palestine: the Jews, the Arabic 
geographers, and the Arabs of the country- so name -a 
town north of Damascus, east of the mountains, and 4ft 
the Orontes. It may be found in the modern maps of 
Syria, under the name Hamath; and in the ancient, If 
'the Greek name Epiphania. Everything in Scripture 
agrees very well with this situation, which may be 
assumed as certain. As the town was of importance in 
very ancient times, I add an extract from Abulfkd*, 
Tab. Syrim, page 108, ed. Koehler, 1766. " Chamat 
civitas est antiqua cujus mentio injicitur in libris Israeli- 
tarum. Accensetur amoenissimis Syriae urbibus. Orontes 
ambit urbis longe maxim am partem a latere orientali ac 
*eptemtrionali. Gaudet arce pulcre structa et excels*. 
. . . . Al Aarawi urbem earn appellat antiquum, 
•vujus inentio fiat in Torath (in Pentateucho). Hoe 
roppidum . . pne ceteris Syria* urbibus abundst 
anachinis aquariis." 



Zobah. Hamath was connected with Zobah. 1 
XJhron. xviii. 3: " David smote Hadadezer, king of 
Zobah, unto Hamath." 2 Chron. viii. 3 : " Solomon 
went to Hamath-Zobah." Ezekiel (xLvii. 16,) draws 
the north border of Israel by Hamath and Berothah, 
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but Berothah (2 Sam. viii. 8,) belonged to Zobah. 
So much is evident, therefore, that Zobah, like Hamath, 
lay near Lebanon. Indeed, how could it lie otherwise, 
when it was a neighbour of David, and on the north? 
Now, as Damascus constituted the east of Antilibanus, 
there is left to Zobah the space between Lebanon and 
the sea, with the Valley of the Bekaa between the two 
chains of mountains. Thus it borders on David's king- 
dom, and on Hamath, as it .should do. 

Berothah, in Zobah, can scarcely be Beyrout. Ezekiel 
(xXivii. 16,) places it between Hamath and Sibraiiq, 
" which is between the border of Damascus and the 
border of Hamath." (Gesmius.) 

It is requisite to observe that the word Euphrates is 
only the Keri in 2 -Samuel viii. 3, ihough it is Chethibh 
in 1 Chjon,.xviiL 3. 

Maaghah. The Syrians (Aram) were at Damascus 
Berothah, Rehob (near Paneas). To these is to be 
added Maachah (2 Samuel x. 8,) which, by a fair pre- 
sumption, will be placed on ihe north border of Israel, 
along with its fellows. Accordingly, it was contiguous 
to Bashan (Josh, ariii. 13 ; Deut. iii. 14,) but not sub- 
dued by Joshua. Abel-beth-Maachah was later in 
David jb xeign an Israelite city, in the north: it had 
been no doubt the capital of Maachah* for it is called 
(2 Samuel xx. J 9,) a mother, that is, a metropolis. It 
may "be confidently fixed T>y the testimony of Hierony- 
mus and Eusebius, (Onomattiam. Judices) "nee non et 
tertia in Fhoanice Abela inter Damascum-et Paneadem;* 
audit appears (Travel* of Captains Irby and Mangles^ 
p. 283,) that Mr. Bankes found inscriptions by which 
lie identified "the site ofihe ancient Abilah, five hours 
from ffitemaswiSj i#nourds Panias." 
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Chapter VI. 

Solomon, thus peaceably established on the throne, 
reigned for forty years over dominions bounded by the 
Desert, the Mediterranean, and Lebanon. To define 
his territories with more exactness, we may place the 
extreme south at Elath and Ezion-gaber on the 
Red Sea; the extreme north was the valley of the 
Bekaa, between Lebanon and Hermon (Antilibanus). 
A line stretching from Gaza to Elath, then following 
the shores of the Desert, and therefore embracing Moab, 
Ammon, the Hauran, Damascus, to (say) Baalbec, will 
be very distinct. From Baalbec we keep by the heights 
of Lebanon*, till at the southern extremity we turn and 
cross over to the coast, a few (say ten) miles north of 
Sidon; and from thence the sea brings us back to Gaza. 
But on the maritime border, several very important 
cities break the line, and intrude upon the king's domi- 
nion; Sidon, Old Tyre, Accho (Ptolemais), Dor, and 
all the Philistine towns, except Gezer and perhaps Gath. 
Gezer is a special exception; it was the dowry, which 
the king of Egypt first reduced, and then gave away 
with his daughter, Solomons wife. The Phoenician 
cities may be conceived to have no more territory than 
the fields adjacent to their walls; but the Philistines 

* East or west of the mountain ? We hear nothing of the 
sea-ports. Several parts of the Canticles allude, not only to a 
possession, but a profoundly tranquil possession, of Lebanon.. 
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were masters of the plain they inhabited. The existence 
in David's time, within the stated limits, of a king of 
Geshur, adjacent to Bashan and Maachah, finds a solu- 
tion in David's marriage to that king's daughter, by 
whom he had Absalom. Solomon's sovereignty over 
Edom put him in possession of Ezion-gaber; and, as the 
words imply, while Hiram, king of Old Tyre, contri- 
buted the officers, he found the rowers (r& nkjjpwfiara) 
for galleys that sailed thence on a commercial voyage to 
the Indies, Ophir. He built Tamar, or Tadmor ; but 
it seems extremely improbable that by this word the 
Scripture signifies Palmyra: (see the note.) These 
territories, much larger than the proper limits of the 
Hebrews, and very extensive for those times of high 
antiquity, were not united into one compact kingdom, 
but; held for the most part under tribute, essentially 
divided, and only for a time combined under one head. 

The good effects of David's policy, and the national 
blessings it secured, were continued under the govern- 
ment of Solomon b . The early part of his reign was 
indeed ruled by the principles which had guided his 
father, and it was spent in absolute tranquillity. " Judah 
and Israel were many, as the sand which is by the sea 
in multitude, eating and drinking, and making merry.* 
In the fourth year of his reign he commenced the 
building of the Temple, for which David had made 
preparations, yet it was not completed till more than 
seven full years afterwards. The undertaking must be 

b In a time of parity of religion, observe the fulfilment of th» 
repeated promise of extended territory • Genista x<v.\%\\>«&&»V» 
7, xi. 24; Joshua L 4. 
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estimated, not by comparison with more* 
but by reference to the state of the country, ami of Om 
arts at the time; its dimensions are thua recorded: ^Tkt 
length thereof -was threescore cubits (ninety feet), sat 
the breadth thereof twenty cubits (thirty feet)), and At 
height thereof thirty cubits (fortyifrve feet)*" Jkm 
who would- swell these measures by raising the whsfe 
temple to the height assigned in the book, of Ghiomsbi 
to the porch, one hundred; and twenty' cubits*, da si 
gratuitously: nor is that a legitimate method* of inter- 
pretation which would deduce an increased breadth fitosi 
the plan of the second temple. The better part of H» 
skill employed in the construction seems to hare bed 
brought from Sidon and Old Tyre, while the natfas 
Hebrews were chiefly busied with the ruder labour. 
The temple was. decorated with cedar and gold, sad 
was consecrated with great festivities and solemnity. 

Solomon married a daughter of the king of Egypt, 
a higher alliance than any other king of Israel em 
aspired to, but, as Eastern princes are wont, he took 
besides many other wives. To please these women; hf 
permitted the sanctity of his kingdom to be impaired 
by the introduction of the superstitions and idolatry in 
which they had been born, and to a certain degree pro- 
moted those abominable; rites by building their high 
places even within sight of the temple of God. His 
latter days were, therefore, judicially, disturbed by 
" adversaries." In Edom Hadad appeared, one of the 
blood royal, who at the conquest by David had escaped 
into Egypt* and had .been received into favour with 
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Pharoah the king. He left Egypt at the commencement 
of the new reign, when he heard that David and Joab 
were dead, and did "mischief in Edom, hut no more. 
Damascus was entirely alienated by Rezon, a remnant 
of Aram Zobak: he seems to have founded a line of 
kings, the mime antagonists of the Hebrews, particu^ 
larly of the* kings of Samaria. In Israel, Ahijah, a 
prophet, foretold the exaltation of Jeroboam* who was 
therefore driven to avoid the jealousy of Solomon by a 
flight into Egypt to Shishak, and he was in Egypt till' 
the death of Solomon. 



NOTE. 

Palmyra has been long allowed to have been built 
(fortified) by Solomon : the origin of this opinion is the 
name Tamar (W, Tadmor), a palm, and it has been 
derived to us from an ancient Jewish interpretation 
through Josephus and Jerome. But this version ought 
to be received with great suspicion. Palmyra lies in 
the Desert, between the Euphrates and Damascus, 
where the transit is shortest : and from Damascus it is 
distant three days' journey, all desert. It owed its 
origin to the commercial traffic between the Eastern 
and Western world, and, as even Parkhurst observes, 
was never heard of till the time of Mark Antony. 
Appian, Civil., V. ix, says of the Palmyrenes, tjmopoi 

yap Zptcs, Kopi{ov<n ficv e* TLepacov ra 'ivduca fj 'Apafiia, 

hiariBcvrai 8 iv tq PeapuW. "They are traders, and 
bring Indian and Arabic produce from Parthia, to dis- 
pose of it in the Boman territories." lu ti&a fcxsfc ^va&a> 
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then, in Solomon's age there was no such caravan traffic 
across the Desert, and consequently no Palmyra. Bat 
principally, in the second place, the tenor of the sacred 
text has no reference to any distant city: the towns 
fortified are all in the proper original Israelite domi- 
nions of the king) except Gezer, a Philistine town close 
by him, near Joppa, which is specially accounted for. 
1 Kings ix. 15, tells us he built Hazor (in Naphtali), 
Megiddo (in Manasseh), Gezer, Bethoron, Faalath 
(=Kirjath-jearim in the pass of Bethoron), and Tad- 
mor (Tamar) in the Wilderness, in the land. Thb 
Wilderness, it is well known, commonly stands for the 
barren district between Jerusalem ' and Jericho. " The 
road to Jericho, beyond Bethany, runs between bleak 
stony mountains, dreariness itself*." In this district 
we have to choose between Baal-Tamar, Judges xz. 33, 
and the city of palm trees (Tamarim), Deut. xxxiv. 3; 
but we cannot start away to Palmyra. 

* Lord Lindsay's Travels, vol. ii., p. 63. 
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Chapter VII. 

The prosperity of the Hebrews was terminated by 
the death of Solomon. The schism that arose with 
David and Ishbosheth had been renewed occasionally, 
even after the extinction of the house of Saul, and now 
it was opened afresh, with more permanent effects. The 
claims of hereditary succession had not acquired suffi- 
cient authority by the single instance of Solomon, and on 
the accession of Rehoboam, the people, from whom some 
sort of informal ratification of his title was expected, 
demanded of him at Shechem (Sychem) a pledge to 
reduce their burdens. He, nursed in royalty, and un- 
taught to respect his subjects, refused the application 
with contumely: " My father chastised you with whips, 
but I will chastise you with scorpions." At this, po- 
pular indignation tumultuously broke out, with stoning 
the king's officer, " Hadoram, who was over the tri- 
bute ;" and Rehoboam, unprepared to back his threats 
by force, fled in terror to Jerusalem. In the midst of 
this revolution, the tribe of Judah, ever friendly to 
David and his house, remained firm in its allegiance,' 
and carried with it part, and part only, of the little 
clan of Benjamin*. With such means Rehoboam was 
willing to re-assert his lost sovereignty in arms, but the 

* Jericho and Bethel in Benjamin, both belonged to Israel. 
The Beerothites seem to have migrated, to avoid tb& tam\x&sr&.<& 
Judah* 2 Sam. ir. 3. • 
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voice of a prophet, Shemaiah, stopped his plans and 
quenched his hopes : " Thus saith the Lord, Ye shall 
not go up, nor fight against your brethren: return 
every man to his house : for this thing is done of me." 
From this time forward, Judah and Israel were sepa- 
rate kingdoms, and not so intimately connected in their 
transactions as to make it necessary to pursue the ac- 
count of the two together. We take, first, the history «f 
Israel. In the dissolution of union, the province of 
Edom and the possession of the capital fell to the lot «f 
Judah ; the latter circumstance was much in its favoar: 
on the other hand, four-fifths of the territory, and tfe 
sovereignty over Moab, belonged to Israel. The Syriaa 
(Aram) and Ammonites, after this, were no longer 
under subjection. Jerusalem was hemmed in very dost 
by the alienated population. In the pass of Gophaa, 
its last town was Geba, only six miles distant. On the 
eastern road also, Jericho, eighteen miles off, was 
Israeli tish b ; and, in fact, Judah stood alone, bat tket 
some of the Benjamite towns were locally commanded 
by Jerusalem. The barrier between the two kingdom 
was Mount Ephraim. 

The prophetic election of Jeroboam for ruler of the 
ten revolted tribes, would be nearly enough to deter- 
mine the popular choice, and accordingly this iinscn- 
pulous politician established his throne in Shechem, and 
subsequently in Tirzah c . To confirm and perpetuate 

b 2 Chron. xxviii. 15; 1 Kings xvi. 34; 2 Kings ziv. 2»; 
Amos vi. 14. 

c The situation of Tirzah is not known. M Thou art beautiful, 
O my Jove, as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem." Cte&t, vi. 4. 
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the separation ef the kingdoms, he was not withheld 
from introducing idolatry, lest the worship at Jerusalem 
should tend to reconcile the breach, and in imitation, 
probably, of the practice he had seen in Egypt, he set up 
calves of gold at -Bethel and at Dan. These images 
were attended with the usual pomps and ceremonies,-— 
trains of priests, sacrifices, and a yearly festival, — and 
they produced, no doubt, the alienation he desired*. 
The operation of this idolatrous policy was indeed so 
obvious, that the footsteps of Jeroboam were followed 
by all the kings of Israel who succeeded him; for to 
them, as well as to him, it was inexpedient that the 
people should worship at Jerusalem. The ten tribes 
never, down to the Captivity, returned to their God as 
a nation, though, amid all discouragement, a few ad- 
hered to his service ; And his prophets were respected 
and feared even by the most heathen of the kings. 
Jeroboam himself consults Ahijah 6 . 

Shishak, king of Egypt, victorious over Rehoboam, 
did not, as far as appears, extend his invasion into 
Israel : it may be supposed that the asylum Egypt had 
given, secured from Jeroboam a prompt submission; 
nor is it impossible that he had even invited the con- 
queror to harass his enemy of Judah. The latter part 
of Jeroboam's reign was signalised by the great defeat 
he suffered from Abijah, Rehoboam/s son, who wished 
to recover .the lost territories of his family. The battle 

* To the inauguration festival refer the -withering of the king's 
band, and the ether circumstances recorded 1 Kings xisL 

* 1 Singe xiv. A proof, by the way, of Aft\^a?% ^fw$c&£^ 
about his elevation. 
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was so fatal, that Jeroboam did not " recover stren 
again in the days of Abijah, and the Lord struck hi 
and he died." 

After Jeroboam's death, farther troubles arose. Nad; 
his son was slain, and his whole house exterminated b 
Baasha, who usurped the throne. This king, main 
taining the inveterate enmity against Judah, thirty- 
six years after the separation of the kingdoms, began 
to build Ramah, in the pass of Gophna, six miles 
from Jerusalem, and on the only highway between 
Israel and Judah, " to the intent that he might let none 
go out nor come in to Asa king of Judah." He wis 
urged to this measure by the desertion of his subjects: 
" They fell to Asa out of Israel in great abundance." 
The perilous situation to which he reduced that prince 
is not fully developed in the Chronicles : we learn only 
from Jeremiah', that there was extant in his time, near 
Mizpeh, a pit or fosse, " which Asa the king had made 
(across the valley) for fear of Baasha king of Israel/ 
It could only be in great extremity that Asa applied 
for, and procured at a high price, the assistance of Ben- 
hadad, king of Damascus?; "he brought silver and 

f Chap xli. 9. 
* Ben-hadad = the son of Hadad, an idol god of Damascus; 
The account Nicolaus Damascenus, ap. Joseph., vol. i., p. 37ft, 
ogives of eleven successive Hadads, kings of Damascus, of whom 
the first was defeated by David, and the third devastated 
Samaria, agrees well with the recurrence in Scripture of the 
name Benhadad, but is hardly consistent with the interruption of 
the succession by Hazael. This is Mr. Clinton's remark. The 
first Benhadad we hear of, 1 Kings xv. 18, was son of Tabrimoo, 
'from the idol Rimmon,) son of Hezion. But as Scripture names 

re often significant, they may be titles, and one of these may be 

tezon (the prince). 
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gold out of the treasures of the house of the Lord, and 
of the king's house, and sent them to Benbadad," to 
purchase a diversion on the northern border of the land 
of Israel. Accordingly, the Syrian armies invaded 
Naphtali, and smote many cities, " Ijon, and Dan, and 
Abel-Maim, and all the store cities of Naphtali," and 
obliged Baasha to abandon his invasion of Judah. 
That Damascus could recover strength so soon after the 
conquest by David, sprang from the nature of the con- 
quest, — nothing more than a levy of tribute, for the 
payment of which the chiefs were held responsible, and 
not an annihilation of the resources of the country. We- 
may for the future include Zobah, Maachah, Rehob, 
Ish-tob, in the dominions of Damascus, and make ita 
king lord of all Aram. The interference of the Syrian 
prince augured ill for the independence of both the 
Hebrew kingdoms, and as it was suggested by the 
greater power of Benhadad, so it threatened a future 
exercise of that power, injurious to Judah as well as to 
Israel. 

Elah, the son and successor of Baasha, fell by the 
same odious means that had elevated his father : " His 
servant Zimri, captain of half his chariots, conspired 
against him," and killed him, " as he was drinking him- 
self drunk in the house" of his steward at Tirzah, which 
was then the capital. The same motive of security 
against retribution impelled him to destroy the house 
of Baasha, as Baasha had extended no mercy to the 
relatives of Jeroboam. At the time of Elah's murder, 
the people were encamped before GibbetiMra^ *. ^\& 
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tine city, in the tribe of Dan, which had been 
attempted by Nadab ; and when the newsarriw^ tnej 
chose Omri, the general, for king. Ztmrt^ besieged in 
the capital by Omri, when he " saw thai the ehy w* 
taken," burnt the palace over his own head, and m 
died, after a questionable reign of seven days. A new 
competitor, Tibni, was next overcome, and Ombi wm 
safely seated on the throne, which he enjoyed for six 
years. His reign is marked by the foundation of Si* 
maria, a new capital : " He bought the hill Samaria ef 
Shemer for two talents of silver, and built- on the hu% 
and called the name of the city which he built, after tin 
name of Shemer, owner of the hill, Samaria. The sob 
of Omri was the wicked Ahab. He married Jezebel, 
daughter of the king of Sidon, and with her he intro- 
duced the idolatry of her nation, and even built in 
Samaria a temple and altar of Baal, probably that god 
known to the Greeks as the Tynan Hercules. Astaroth 
or Astarte also was worshipped in Tyrei "He did 
more to provoke the Lord God of Israel to anger,, than 
all the kings of Israel that were before him." To pre- 
serve the worship of the true God, there arose & great 
prophet, Elijah of Gilead, who, favoured with a large 
portion of the Divine Spirit, was an insuperable obstacle 
to the completion of the king's designs. 

The king of Damascus, tempted by the wretched 
condition of Israel, weak through perpetual revolutions 
and constant differences with their brethren of the other 
tribe, now collected his forces, numbering thirty-two 
kings under him, and besieged Samaria. Ahab had 
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been willing to make submission, which was demanded 
in the meet despotic terms : " Thy silver and thy gold 
is mine, thy wives also and thy children, even the 
goodliest are mine :" but his submission had probably 
contemplated a- regular tribute in money and youthful 
slaves ; he was not prepared to obey the arbitrary requi- 
sition made upon him : " I will send my servants unto 
thee to-morrow about this time, and they shall search 
thine house, and the houses of thy servants, and it shall 
be that whatsoever is pleasant in thine eye»y they shall 
put it in their hand and take it away." His refusal was 
followed by the siege of Samaria ; the result, however, 
was favourable to the weaker party: " The young men 
«£ the princes of the provinces," in number 232, backed 
by 7000 of their countrymen, sallied from the city, 
while " Benhadad was drinking himself drunk in the 
pavilions;" and the attack, perhaps, being unexpected, 
"they slew the Syrians with a great slaughter," so that 
the king hastily "escaped on a horse with the horse- 
men." The next year, at the season of warfare, Ben- 
hadad renewed his invasion, but would not entangle 
himself among the hills, and therefore encamped in the 
plain at Aphek, near Jezreel: "And the children of 
Israel pitched before them like two little flocks of kids, 
and the Syrians (Aram) filled the country." On the 
seventh day the battle was joined, and the children of 
Israel " slew of the Syrians a hundred thousand foot- 
men m one day;" and Benhadad, being taken captive, 
was driven humbly to sue for his life at the hands of 
Ahab, who dismissed him, subject to raxtoosL ttsaiSa&sseat 
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not named: they were, doubtless, not less than I 
hadad offered, a restoration of his father's conque 
and the privilege to make streets in Damascus, as i 
father had done in Samaria h ; that is, the establishme 
of an Israelrtish quarter or bazaar in the Syrian capita 
These events were followed by three - years of pete 
between Israel and Syria. At the termination of this 
period, Ahab, in alliance with Jehoshaphat the king of 
Judah, the first example of such an alliance, went up to 
attack a town then in possession of Damascus. En- 
couraged by his late successes, he seems to hare nour- 
ished the idea of making a conquest: "Know ye not 
that Ramoth in Gilead is ours, and we be still, and take 
it not out of the hand of the king of Syria ?" But the 
enterprise was fatal to him ; he had disguised himself 
and procured that his ally should attract the attention 
of the enemy, by entering into battle with the marks 
of royalty, yet he was killed by an arrow discharged 
" at a venture." He was succeeded by Ahaziah, .who 
reigned two years only. Against him the Moabttet 
rebelled. He died of a fall ; for, according to the con* 
struction of Oriental houses, the lattice railing, or 
parapet round the roof, by giving way, might precipitate 
a person leaning on it into the inner court below 1 . Be- 
cause he had no son, he was succeeded by his brother, 

h Did he allude to Baasha's time, or are Syrian wars in Omri*8 

eign passed over ? 

1 Shaw's Travels, p. 277. Compare David walking on the 

x>f, 2 Sam. xi. 2. Ahaziah consulted Baalzebub, the God of 

kron ; Zebub, a fly, 'Airopvup Ail Bvovaiv 'HXcTbi * *Po)/iomh 

'ATTo/ivio) 'HpcucXci — Clem. Alex. Protrept, n. 38., P. 33., 

Klotz. See the miracles of Elijah. 
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i Jobam. At this point is to be placed the translation 
i of Elijah, carried up by a whirlwind in a chariot and 
i horses of fire. Elijah is first mentioned in the begin- 
i sing of the reign of Ahab, and may have prophesied 
, twenty-four years k . His mantle fell upon Elisha, who 
continued to prophesy about sixty years. 

Joram determined on reducing the revolted king of 
Moab, whose appointed tribute, now unpaid, is men-* 
tioned as 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams, with the 
wool. He obtained the assistance of Jehoshaphat, the 
king of Judah, whose son had married Athaliah, Ahab's 
daughter; and of the king of Edom, a vassal of Judah. 
They marched together into the land of Moab, through 
the wilderness of Edom, and, therefore, round the south 
of the Dead Sea, fetching a compass of seven days* 
journey, for the purpose probably of avoiding the pre* 
cipices which raise Moab hundreds of feet above the 
Jordan 1 , and they were greatly distressed by want of 
water*. They advanced, nevertheless, into the territory 
of Moab, and treated it not like a tributary kingdom, 
but rather as revengeful enemies. They "beat down 
the cities," damaged, as far as they might, the best 
lands,' cut down the fruit-trees, and stopped the precious 
wells of water. The king of Moab, shut up in his 
city, "took seven hundred men," and attempted to 
break through the line; but baffled in this, and expect- 
ing no mercy, he proceeded to propitiate his god, 

k Clinton, Fasti., vol. i., p. 323. 

1 Burckhardt's Travels in Syria, pp. 274, 276, 395. 

m Elisha was applied to, and in the morning \toera to& -rotas. 



Chemosh, by linman sacrifice; and in his extremity 
"he took his eldest son thnt should have reigned in his 
stead," the noblest victim of all, " and offered him for 
a burnt-offering upon the wall." The awful rcsouiee, 
the phrenzy of despair, seems to have aroused the spirit 
of his people against enemies so implacable: "There 
was great indignation against Israel; and they departed 
from him and returned to their own land. 71 It appe*» 
from the silence of subsequent history, that the expe- 
dition of Joram failei! in its object of recovering the 
supremacy of the country. 

The successes of Aliah against the Syrians of Damas- 
cus had not been so confirmed either by the treaty with 
Benhadad, or by subsequent measures, as to secure the 
Israelite kingdom from danger in that quarter. TVe find 
the king of Aram besieging Samaria and reducing it to 
such extremity, that a woman, in the agony of famine, 
ate of the boiled flesh of her own son. " An ass's head 
was sold for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth 
part of a cab of dove's dung for five pieces of silver." 
The most competent judges differ in interpreting this 
passage. Bochart" adheres to this version, in which 
also Josephus and the LXX. agree, and he compares a 
similar instance in Plutarch". Miehaelis' considers * 
homer of com to he meant. The dove's dung seems to 
have been used to raise a few vegetables. This horrible 
scarcity was changed into plenty by a miracle, 



" Bochart, flieraaoic, vol. i., p. 153., ed. 
° Flufc Artaxer*., o. 24. 
' Cited in the Lcipsig edition of Buoiiai 
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cannot conveniently be related here with its full inte- 
rest q . " The Lord made the Syrians to hear a noise of 
chariots and a noise of horses* even the noise of a great 
host; and they said one to another, Lo the king of 
Israel hath hired against us the kings of the Hittites, 
and the kings of the Egyptians to come upon us* 
Wherefore they arose and fled in the twilight and left 
their tents and their horses and their asses, even the 
camp as it was, and fled for their life: and all the way 
was full of garments and vessels which the Syrians had 
cast away in. their haste." It is requisite, lest we 1 
should be led to consider the king of Israel as a special 
object of God's favour, to remark, that though he be 
commended for putting away the image of Baal intro- 
duced into Samaria by the Sidonian Jezebel and Ahab, 
yet he is said to have adhered to the sins of Jeroboam, 
namely, to the idol worship of the golden calves. It 
was rather to the remnant who had never "bowed* 
unto Baal," and whose mouths had not kissed him, 
guided and represented by the prophet Elisha, that this 
mercy was vouchsafed. Elisha, it can hardly be 
doubted, had been concerned in encouraging the Sama- 
ritans to unflinching resistance, for we find that when* 
the famine became extreme, the king swore to take 
vengeance on Elisha by slaying him, as the origin of the; 
distress: "God do so and more also unto me, if the* 
head of Elisha, the son of Shaphat, shall stand on hinv 
this day:" and it is evident that the- several miraculous 
verifications of the prophet's words were direct mean* 

* Bead 2 Kings vi. 24 to end of nyu 
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of extending his influence, and multiplying the' few 
thousands in Israel, who, amid the general idolatry, 
worshipped the God of their fathers. 

Raman, or Ramoth in Gilead, was still the subject 
of dispute between Israel and Syria, and was now in 
possession of the former. Joram, with ■ the assistance 
of his relative Ahaziah of Judah, there met Hand, 
who had suffocated Benhadad on his bed of sickness, 
and occupied his throne, and in the battle Joram w* 
wounded. While he lay ill of his wounds at Jezreei, a 
conspiracy, authorised by the Divine will, was formed 
against him, among the officers of the army, which stiD 
garrisoned Ramoth Gilead. Jehu was the destined 
scourge of the wicked house pf Ahab ; he left Ramoth 
and proceeded to Jezreei, where the king, anxious for 
news of the warfare, came out in his chariot to meet 
him, and was killed by an arrow sent from Jehu's own 
hand. The king of Judah, also, who had accompanied 
him, was pursued and killed. Jehu next executed the 
commissioned vengeance upon Ahab's house, a task 
which would not be displeasing to him, as it fixed him 
more firmly on the throne. Jezebel, the origin of their 
crime, was the first victim. 

The change of dynasty in the person of Jehu, 
prompts us to review the succession of the Israelite 
kings. The house of Jeroboam, himself a rebel against 
the son of Solomon, was destroyed, in the reign of his 
son Nadab, by Baasha. The house of Baasha was 
exterminated, in the reign of his son Elah, by Zimri, 
who, called king for seven days, was followed by Omri. 
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In this family, three generations, four princes, held the 
sceptre; Omri, Ahab, Ahaziah, Joram; and then came 
the massacre of Jehu. Such a catalogue of miseries, 
even under an Oriental despotism, where the connexion 
of king and people embraces only one relation, that of 
master and slaves, must have been attended with much 
public calamity. 

The family of Ahab and his friends were largely 
identified with the worship of the Sidonian Baal. 
Jehu, not actuated by abhorrence of idolatry, — for in 
his eyes it was better to allow the adoration of the 
golden calves of Jeroboam, than to send his subjects to 
worship in Jerusalem, — but rather pursuing the sugges- 
tions of his own mind, merciless towards the rival 
faction of Ahab, collected by deceitful professions the 
votaries of the god, and slaughtered them in the temple 
of their own deity. He afterwards "burned the 
images" and " brake down the house of Baal." 

The usurper, for so he was in some sense, though an 
appointed instrument of Divine Providence, was not so 
successful against the Syrian enemy as Ahab had been. 
''In those days, the Lord began to cut Israel short: 
and Hazael smote them in all the coasts of Israel, from 
Jordan eastward, all the land of Gilead, the Gadites, 
and the Reubenites, and the Manassites, from Aroer 
which is by the river Anion, even Gilead and Bashan." 
This territory was in extent one half of the kingdom; 
but. it seems to have been afterwards recovered by 
Joash and Jeroboam. During the reign of Hazael, the 
kingdom of Aram was flourishing and ^owsMu 
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Jehu's death gave the throne to hie son Jhboaxjc. 
"But Hazael king of Syria oppressed Israel all Aft 
day8 of Jehoahaz." Neither were there left ** of tk 
people to Jehoahaz, but fifty horsemen and ten onariofe 
and ten thousand footmen: for the king of Syria hai 
destroyed them, and made them like the dust by 
threshing/' It appears, however, that on one e c c aAa 
not specified, a temporary relief was gained, " and the 
children of Israel dwelt in their tents as befbretune." 

The reign of Joash, son of Jehoahaz, was mere 
happy. He waited upon Elisha in his last illness, wbA 
received from him a prophecy, that he should smite 
the Syrians thrice. Accordingly, he " took again out 
of the hand of Benhadad, the son of Hazael, the cities 
which he had taken out of the hand of Jehoahaz his 
father by war. Three times did Joash beat him, and 
recovered the cities of Israel." This king was chal- 
lenged to the battle by Amaeiah, king of Judah : they 
met, not in the direct road by Gophna, but at Beth- 
shemesh, on the Philistine border of Judah, and in the 
defile of Bethoron. Amaziah was taken and Jerusalem 
plundered by Joash. 

Jeroboam, son of Joash, supported the military 
glory of his father: "he restored the coast of Israel 
from the entering in of Hamath, unto the sea of the 
plain," that is, from Baalbec northwards to the lake 
Asphaltitis southwards. Very little information is 
given us concerning the successes, that appear so consi- 
derable. The internal condition of the country was 
evidently still a sear approach to anarchy. An inter* 
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Tegnum of eleven years is generally placed ofter the 
reign of Jeroboam : but it is hard to reconcile the idea 
of an interregnum with the hereditary succession ; and 
we may perhaps be permitted to assume an error of the 
numerals, and extend the life of Jeroboam down to the 
accession of his son. 

Zachariah, the son of Jeroboam, closed the line of 
Jehu, which had enjoyed the sovereignty for five gene- 
rations, in a Teign of six months. His death was 
violent, by the hand of a conspirator. u Shalltjm, {he 
son of Jabesh, conspired against him and smote him 
before the people and slew him, and reigned in his 
stead." One month, however, was the whole term of 
this usurpation : Menahem came from Tirzah, and 
attacked the regicide in Samaria, " and slew him, and 
reigned in his stead." This usurper treated with extreme 
cruelty the town of Tiphsah, which refused to submit 
to his authority. His ten years' reign is most remark- 
able for the appearance of a potentate not previously 
known to Hebrew history, the king of Assyria. 
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Our concern has hitherto been with small political 
elements ; greater agents now enter on the scene. 
Joshua conquered in the field not leas than thirty-onr 
kings within the narrow limits of Palestine, west of 
Jordan. Every city had its own government'. So it 
was also in Aram. Next, as time and events advanced, 
David cstahliahed a dominion embracing half Syria 
(Supt'a). When intestine divisions debilitated Israel, 
and its territories were dismembered, Damascus became 
considerable. The destruction of the old governments, 
Zobali, Rehob, Maachah, Ishtob, by David was of til 
things best calculated to prepare the sovereignty for 
Damascus, aa soon as the forcigu pressure should be 
removed. By the incorporation of those parts Aram 
became united, and synonymous with Damascus. This 
power next began to encroach upon Samaria, and sub' 
jugating the tribes east of Jordan, continued its pro- 
gress to Edom, where it established itself in Elath on 
the Bed Sea 11 . But its promising growth was cut short 
by Assyria. 

In primeval antiquity, agon before Abraham carne 
to Haran out of the land of the Chaldees, Nimrod 
*' began to be a mighty one in the earth. And the 
beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and 
Accad, and Calneh," all in the plain of Babylonia. 
■ Compare tbc Greek iroXis. *> 2 Kinjja svi. 6. 
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We may from the facts, if not from testimony, con^ 
elude that the immense fortifications of Babylon were 
raised before Asshur went forth to found his colonies : 
for the colonies had fortifications of the same kind. 
The people were well able to construct them : they had 
before built the wondrous Tower of Babel. The 
description that has been given by the ancients of the 
fortifications of Babylon, entirely trustworthy, unani- 
mous, unless in minor differences, from the best autho- 
rities — for instance, Alexander's companions — deserves 
our fullest confidence. The particulars need not be 
repeated here : as to extent, they formed a square of 90 
stadia, better than eleven miles to a side; and the 
surface embraced within the walls was 125 square 
miles. It is true that the greatness of the city is asto- 
nishing, and attempts have been made to reduce it. 
M. D*Anville c , conscious that the figures are beyond 
questioning, diminishes the length of the stadium, and 
dismissing the matter with a ne peut fare que, fixes the 
side at six miles and the square surface at thirty-six. 
This did not convince Mr. Rennell, who, on what may 
be called almost a random d calculation of 491 feet to 
the stadium, sets down for us a square of seventy-two 
miles. Nevertheless, the classic authorities unite* in 

* VEuphrateetle Tigre, p. 113. 

d Thus by spanning with his compasses the distance of Piss 
from Athens, (Geog. Herodot., Section II.,) he obtains stadia of 
765 to a degree. The same distance measured on the roads as 
laid down on the map of Professor Muller, gives 696 to a degree* 
In mountain scenery you do not travel as the bird flies. 

Herodotus, it 149, is technically exact. The 625 feet of 
Pliny arise from adopting the 8 stadia, lot «<M& % = «M> > ^>«^ 
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ascribing six hundred Greek feet to the stadium, sad 
eight stadia to the Roman mile. Moreover, it is truly 
observed by Mr* Rennell, that the ancients all speak of 
Babylon as of a city whose circuit was of a wondexM 
extent. 

As for modern researches, it maybe said without 
injustice, notwithstanding the interesting informatMa 
published by Mr. Rich, that the rains of Babytai 
remain, as regards the question of its magnitude, yet 
unexplored. No vestige of any city walls whatever 
has yet been discovered, nor any plan of the city evea 
conceived in embryo. What we have learnt favosa 
the old testimonies, for Mr. Rich tells us*, " the rani 
of Babylon may be said to commence from this spot,* 
(Mohawil,) and Mohawil is nine miles from Hellah. 

Without assuming certainty, we may be allowed to 
incline to the opinion, that the area within the walk 
of Babylon really covered 125 square miles. Thk 
district is related by Herodotus to have been surrounds! 
by walls in height 200 royal cubits, equal to 360 
Greek feet?, six feet higher than the top of Si. Paul'* 
cross! Strabo, four hundred and fifty yean later, 
gives the height at seventy-five feet* Herodotus, in a 
casual expression on another subject 11 , places the buflaV 



Sting 5000 feet in a Roman mile. On the other hand, the 8} 
stadia of Polybius arise from adopting 600 feet for ^Jff = *r 
So that Pliny and Polybius, in fact, coincide with the earnat 
opinions. 

' Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, 1815, p. 7- 
t The Greek foot is estimated by Dr. Arbnthnot at 12*0875 
"English inches. h Herod., i. 93. 
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ings at Babylon side by side with those of Egypt as 
the most extraordinary edifices in the world* 

Other works of the same kind and approximate 
magnitude were to be seen in that plain. Xenophon*, 
on his retreat with the ten thousand, was admitted to 
pass the Wall of Media, (erected against the Medes,) 
not far from Babylon, built with burnt bricks and 
bitumen, twenty feet broad, and a hundred high, in 
length twenty-five miles, (spanning the isthmus between 
the great rivers.) But this sort of architecture was 
peculiarly Babylonish ; we hear of nothing like it, on 
his march through Media k , till he came again into the 
neighbourhood of the Babylonish colonies at Nineveh* 
Perisabora, described by Ammianus Marcellinus 1 , as of 
burnt bricks and bitumen, was on the Euphrates in 
Babylonia. 

" Out of that land of Babylonia went forth Asshur," 
(across the Tigris,) " and builded Nineveh, and the city 
Rehoboth, and Calah, and Resen, between Nineveh 
and Calah: the same is a great city." This colonisation 
must be referred to the highest point dates can be 
allowed to reach, for Asshur was the son of Shem m » 
The colonists carried with them to a distance of 400 
miles the remarkable taste for enormous piles of bricks. 
When the march of Xenophon along the eastern 
margin of the Tigris had proceeded so far that he must 
have been in the neighbourhood of Nineveh, then 

1 Anabasis, II. iv. 12. 

k Anabasis, III. v. 15. Mn&iav 8i ijanep tjkouv. Media 

bounded westward by the Tigris. 
1 Ammian. Marcel. XXI V., ii. 12. m Qayu tu VU 
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ruined, he came to a city called Larissa, which Bochait? 
seems justly to consider as the Hellenized form of 
Resen (la-Resen). The height of its walls was a 
hundred feet, the breadth twenty-five; they were of 
brick, and, besides, had a stone foundation of twenty 
feet high. It was then deserted: it had defied the 
efforts of Cyrus, until an eclipse of the sun terrified 
the besieged to such a degree, that they abandoned H 
to the enemy . The next day's march brought the 
Greeks to Mespila ; its wall had a stone foundation of 
polished shelly marble?; in breadth and height alike 
fifty feet ; and on that was raised another wall of brick, 
a hundred feet high and fifty broad : the circuit of the 
walls was twenty-two miles. Nineveh was even larger 
than Babylon q: it was " an exceeding great city of 
three days' journey," fortified in the same way as the 
other cities of the Assyrians, and its buildings contained 
bitumen". 

As Nineveh actually stood within the natural limits 
of Media, this kingdom would of course be its first 
conquest. The date of the commencement of the 
empire, which is therefore probably that of the subju- 
gation of Media, is placed by Mr. Clinton, accepting 
the authentic statements of Herodotus, at b.o. 1237*. 

■ Phaleg., p. 291. ° Xenoph. Anab., III. ir. 7. 

p Xenoph. Anab., III. iv. 10, \L0ov $€otov KoyxyXtarov. 

* Strabo, XVI. i. r Jonah iii. 3. 

* Mr. Rich's Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, 1836, 
pp. 38, 40, 41, 43, 52. Diodorus, ii. 3, pretends to describe 
Nineveh. 

* Ctesias (Diodorus, I. 1,2, 3,) was not only false but absurd: 
he made the Assyrians come to conquer Babylon, from nowhere. 
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Modem 1 researches have not yet succeeded in catching 
the true outline of the progress of the Assyrian empire. 
The information we derive from Herodotus is the more 
scanty, as it was his intention , never fulfilled, to give 
some chapters on Assyria exclusively . He tells us, 
however, that they governed Upper Asia for 520 
(526 p.c.) years T ; hut when we look for an account 
of the growth of their power, we are wholly at a 
loss. An Assyrian dynasty v reigned in Lydia from 
B.C. 1221 to B.C. 716, not by conquest, hut concession 
suggested by an oracle, perhaps as a compromise of 
invasion* 

Were the progress of victory elsewhere rapid or 
tardy, we learn from hints hardly capable of misleading 
us, that the conquerors' attention was not turned 
to Syria for at least four hundred years after die 
commencement of the empire. When Sennacherib 
threatens Hezekiah, in B.C. 713, previous conquests ara 
referred to as proofs of his resistless power. It is 
manifest that these conquests were not centuries old; 
the acquisitions named had not formed constituent parts 
of the empire so long, but that a memory and dread of 
them survived. The cities always placed first in order 
are those on the upper Euphrates, and from these it 
will be recollected Nineveh was divided by the desert 
of Sin jar. Hezekiah is reminded of Assyrian victories 
over Carchemish (Kerkeria), Gozan (Kau8chan) x 9 Haran 

» Herod., i. 106, 184. Wesseling's Diss. * Herod., i. 95. 
v Herod., i. 7. Agron, son of Niuus, son of Belna* 

x Geseiiius in voce. . . 
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{the real Carrce ofCrasswi), and Rezeph 7 (d R&isfo). 
We may rely upon it, that at the time Sennackerik 
held up these examples in terror to the king of Judak, 
they were not five hundred years old, like the victoria 
in Upper Asia. But the invaders advance beyond the 
Euphrates. "Where are the gods of Hamath and 
Arphad (Aradus)! Where are the gods of Sephar- 
vaim*? and have they delivered Samaria out of ny 
hand*? Is not Samaria as Damascus*?* Thus the 
terrible hosts pursued a steady course of destruction and 
aggrandisement, coming up the stream of the Euphrates 
from their metropolis at Babylon, rounding the Syrian 
desert in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, and then 
pouring their countless multitudes upon the smaller 
principalities of Lebanon. 

The rapid enlargement of the Assyrian dominion in 
the neighbourhood of Palestine is alluded to by the 
prophet Isaiah, writing about the time of Pekah: "0 
Assyrian— it is in his heart to destroy and cut off 
nations not a few — he saith, I have removed the bounds 
of the people, and have robbed their treasures, and I 
have put down the inhabitants ," &c. Its magnificence 
is described by Ezekiel d : " Captains and rulers clothed 
most gorgeously, horsemen riding upon horses, all of 
them desirable young men." 



r Should we not add Canneh? See Isaiah x. 9, Calno; and 
compare 2 Kings xix. 22, which implies Eden is on the Euphrates, 
with Ezekiel xxvii. 23. Ezekiel seems to name towns emporiums 
of the Mesopotamian traffic with Tyre. 

2 See note on Sepharvaim. * Isaiah xxxvi. 19. b Isaiah x. 9. 
c Isaiah x. 7, 13. d Chap, xxiii. 12. 
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. The increase of this kingdom having brought it into 
collision with the Israelites, and threatening con* 
sequences of fatal importance, we nevertheless find the 
transaction in which it is introduced dismissed very 
shortly. "Pol, the king of Assyria, came against the 
land: and Menahem gave Pnl a thousand talents of 
silver, that his hand might be with him to confirm the 
kingdom in his hand : and Menahem exacted the money 
of Israel even of all the mighty men of wealth, of each 
man fifty shekels of silver, to give to the king of 
Assyria. Bo the king of Assyria turned hack and 
stayed not there in the land." 

Pekahiah, his son, succeeded Menahem ; but after 
two years, he also fell by one of the conspiracies so 
familiar to our pages. " Pekah, the son of Bemaliah. 
a captain of his, conspired against him, and smote him 
in Samaria, in the palace of the king's house . • 
and reigned in his room." 

Pekah and Resin, king of Damascus, " associated" 
themselves in a " confederacy %" to attack Ahaz, king of 
Judah; and when Aha* bought the protection of 
Tiglath Pileser, Pul's successor, both those princes sunk 
under the overwhelming power of this new ally of 
Judah. Eezin was killed, Damascus utterly ruined', 
and the Assyrian came and carried captive into his own 
country the inhabitants of all the northern portion of 
Israel, "Ijon and Abel-beth-Maachah and Janoah, 
and Kedesh and Hazor, and Gilead and Galilee, all 
the land of Naphtali." This first captivity was not 

• See Imiah wu.l 9 toix.8. f See teigvot **»*> w$t*.. 
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sufficient to humble " the pride and stoutness" of the in- 
habitants of Samaria. They said, " The bricks are fkfla 
down, but we will build with hewn stones : the sycamore 
are cut down, but we will change them into cedars*/* 

After events such as these, the kingdom, never ct 
rest, must have been in the utmost disorder. Peksl's 
life and reign were very shortly terminated by 4b 
conspiracy of Hoshea. But an interregnum of nine 
years followed before "he reigned in his stead." 
" The thief came in, and the troop of robbers spofleJ 
without 11 — they devoured their judges: all their king 
were fallen 1 . By swearing and lying, and killing ani 
stealing, and committing adultery, they brake out, ani 
blood touched blood*." Against Hoshea, when at lengtft 
in possession of the throne, "came up Shalmanesez, 
king of Assyria, and Hoshea became his servant, and 
gave him presents." The invasion seems to have been 
not unresisted. " Shalman spoiled Beth-Arbel in the 
day of battle : the mother was dashed in pieces upon 
her children*." Arbela was a town of Galilee near 
Scpphoris and the lake of Gennesaret, and probably 
equivalent to Beth-Arbel 1 . 

The history of Judah will present better illustrations 
of the circumstances which induced Hoshea, impatient 
of the Assyrian yoke, to " send messengers to So, king 
of Egypt," and depending on the protection of that 

* Isaiah ix. 10. h Hosea vii. 1. l Hosea vii. 7* 

* Hosea iv. 2. The latter prophesies of Hosea are referred 
with confidence to this and the subsequent period. E. g., x. & 
" We have no king because we feared not the Lord." 

k Hosea x. 14. l Relaad'a Palestine, \>, 575. 
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alliance, to refuse the payment of his annual " present/' 
or tribute. The revolt 'was utterly fatal to himself and 
his country; it seems to have been wholly unsupported 
by Egypt. " The king of Assyria came up throughout 
all the land, and went up to Samaria, and besieged it 
three years. In the ninth year of Hoshea the king of 
Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel away into 
Assyria, and placed them in Halah, and Hara m ," (Carra 
ofCramu^) "and in Hab6r,"(fA0 Khabour y ) "the river 
of Gozan," (Kauschan*,) "and in the cities of the 
Medes;" they were settled, therefore, on the eastern 
bank of the upper Euphrates. Hoshea was shut up 
and bound in prison. With this captivity the history 
of the ten tribes ends. 

The transfer of the population is akin to the fate of 
the Cutheans, who occupied the vacant soil, of the 
Jews under Nebuchadnezzar, and to the practice of the 
Persians. A selection of the handsomest boys and girls 
was, in such cases, made for the houses of the great 
men, and the others were allowed to resume their occu- 
pations. Thus many examples occur of the removal, by 
the Persians, of a whole tribe to some distant settle* 
ment, where they had lands allotted them for cultivation. 
The Eretrians, though great offenders, were placed 
unharmed, by Darius, in Ardericca, thirty miles from 
Susa, by themselves . The apocryphal book of Tobit 



m 1 Chron. v. 26. 
n Gesenius in voce; Malte-Brun, Geography, vol. ii., p. 121. 
Edin. 1822. 

• Herod., vi. 119; v. 13; vi. 3, 9. 
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describes some of the Israelites at Xmevck ii iiliii<'— 
of trust abuut the palace, others living in cxxa&ttabk 
frfftirailJMMn "t Ecbatana, and in the plain of Ragamin 
Media, towards Armenia"; they receive pay far thai 
■mrloM*, ki'tji servants', travel from place to place it 
pleasure, and are liuried honourably"; for those who are 
cii-l out tiiiliuricl' are criminals, judicially ""H"^ 
■ad t.li.' burial of them is a breach of the law. Compaie 
tho Captivity of the Jews. Josephus" assures as thit 
the ten tribes never returned to their own land; but He 
legend almtit the .Septuagint translation supposes that 
competent translators could be procured front every not 
of the twelve. 

The hi»tory of Inrael, from the time of Jeroboam, 
the first usurper, who, by establishing idolatry for 
the national worship, made Israel to sin, has been » 
(•petition of calamities and revolutions. The reigns 
of seventeen princes, excluding the short tenures of the 
pretenders Zimri and Shallum, average only fifteen 
yours each; and these seventeen hings belonged to 
seven diU'ereiit families, and were placed on the throne 
by seven sauguiii.iry (vmspiraeies. To convince us that 
tin: band nf God was visible in this, inflicting successive 
chastisements upon a people that bad received His law 
and had not kept it, it is only necessary to reflect that 
the family of David existed a hundred years after the 
Christian era", and that its possession of the sovereignty 



i Bodmit, Phaleg., p. 106. i Tobit ii. 12 ; xii. 

* Ibid. iii. 7. • Ibid. iiv. 13. ' Ibid. i. 17; 

* Emeb. Ilitt. Eccl., iii. IB. 



■ Vol. i. p. 661. 
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in Judah was interrupted only by the single usurpation 
of Athaliah. 



NOTE. 

Sephabtaim. By comparing Sepharvaim with Se- 
pharaim, CksthibA, (2 Kings xvii. 24,) Sibraim, rather 
Sebaraim, where the beth is a clerical error, (Ezekiel 
xLvii. 16,) and, possibly, also Ziphron, (Numbers 
xxxiv. 9,) we shall find the same name in these 
several texts. They determine its situation to the 
region of Damascus, next to Hamath; and so Isaiah 
xxxvi. 19. Sephar was a mount of the east, that is, of 
Hsran, as with Balaam. (Genesis xxix. 1; xxv. 6; 
x. 30.) Obadiah (20) speaks of the Captivity of 
Jerusalem which is in Sepharad, and this is distin- 
guished from the greater Captivity. But Damascus had 
carried away captives. (2 Chron. xxviii. 5.) 

It is some small objection to the suggestion of 
Michaelis, that these emigrants were the " Spartans" 
said in the Maccabees to be related to the Jews, first, 
that the communication between two places in Syria 
would be frequent", and, secondly, that they were 
visited on the way by ambassadors going to Rome*. 

* See 1 Mace. xiL 10. x Ibid, xii 17- 
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Chapter IX. 

We take up now the history of Judah, from iffie 
point of their separation from their brethren of Israel 
by the revolt of Jeroboam. We have already observed 
that Rchoboam was restrained from attempting to 
assert his hereditary rights by force. 

Before we enter upon the details we must remember, 
in the first place, that the history of Judah is flte 
history of a single town, Jerusalem, to which Libnaa 
and Lachish were subject. Bethlehem and Hebron are 
the only places of any note besides, and they were now 
of no importance that we hear of. Jericho, we have 
already seen, was lost. Secondly, on the north, Israel 
was hostile, on the south-west the Philistines, And at a 
greater distance the far more powerful Egyptians attd 
Ethiopians. It would be naturally the ambition of the 
kings of Israel to complete their dominion by the con* 
quest of Jerusalem, which would make them masters of 
the whole of the descendants of Abraham. But under 
God's good providence they were entirely shut out 'and 
disappointed of this ambition by the naturp of the 
country which lay north of Judah. It was so moun- 
tainous that only one direct road existed, or could exist, 
by the pass of Gophna, and as long as Judah had 
garrisoned fortresses in that pass she was in no danger. 
The Philistines, since the time of Saul and David, seem 
to be weakened and tranquil. The Ethiopians and 
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Egyptians may be reckoned a angle enemy, though 
they were in reality distinct, or related as conquerors 
and conquered*, they hare aheabV appeared in Pales- 
tine, capturing Geser (Jasoor) from the Canaanhes, and 
transferring h to Solomon as the dowry of Pharaoh's 
daughter. Some int ere st in the anaiis of the Hebrews 
is betokened by the refuge given to Jeroboam. 

" In the fifth year of king Beboboam," seventy-seven 
years since David made Jerusalem a royal residence. 
" Shishak, king of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem." 
The Lnbims (Libyans*), Sokiims {TroglodyUB*\ and 
Ethiopians formed part of his host: he had twelve 
hundred chariots and sixty thousand horsemen. He 
" took the fenced cities which pertained to Judah, and 
came up against Jerusalem, and took away the treasures 
of the king's house ; he took alL" His force, though 
irresistible, was transitory ; after the storm had passed, 
affairs returned to their course. This Shiskak is taken 
to be Sesostris. 

Abuah attempted what had not been allowed to 
Rehoboam, the recovery of the revolted tribes. He 
defeated Jeroboam with unparalleled slaughter, but the 
victory availed not to the desired end. 

In the reign of Asa the Ethiopians under Zerah made 
a fresh inroad. On this occasion, though they had " a 
host of a thousand thousand, and three hundred 
chariots,* 9 they were defeated in the valley of Zepha- 

• The straight-haired Ethiopians of Asia were farther physically 
distinguishable from the woolly-haired Ethiopians of Africa ; also 
by language. Herodot vii. 70. 

* Bochart, Phaleg., p. 336. e Ibid. p. 318. 
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thai], on the Philistine bonier. The victorious Jews 
pursued them southwards to Gerar, a considerable dis- 
tance, and carried off very- much spoil. 

Asa's war with Baasha, king of Israel, and the inter- 
ference of the Syrians, have own formerly related. The 
scene of contest was tiie pass of Gophna, the northern 
key of Jerusalem. The materials abandoned by Baaslii 
were used by Asa: he fortified Guba (Gibeah), almost 
on the spot Baaaha had proposed to occupy, and 
Mizpch, a little nearer Jerusalem. 

Jehobhapiiat's reign was principally occupied in the 
internal policy of his kingdom, and in providing it with 
fortified posts for defence. He ordered a judicial system, 
more regular than formerly; "he sot judges in the land 
throughout all the fenced cities of Judah, city by city," 
with strict charge bi nbserve equity, and with two pre- 
si dents for the civil and ecclesiastical departments, and 
he appointed persons to instruct the population in the 
law of God. The condition of the country was some- 
what improved in his time: he received "presents anil 
tribute-silver" from sonic of the Philistines, and rams and 
goats from the Arabians: "he had riches and honour in 
ahundance." To insure tranquillity on one side, at least, 
he made peace with the Israelites, married Athaliali. 
King Ahab's daughter, to his own son, and accompanied 
that prince to the battle or Kamoth-Gilead, where Ahab 
was killed. His connexion with that family Jed him 
also to assist Jorara in the expedition against Moah; 
and thus he drew upon himself an invasion of the 
Moabitea, Ammonites, and people of Mount Self. 
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They quarrelled, however, among themselves in their 
encampment at Engcdi, and relieved Jchoshaphat from 
his fears. "So the realm of Jehoshaphat was" quiet 
during his reign of twenty-five years. Edom and 
Ezion-gebcr were stiil subject to Judah; and the king 
equipped Teasels for a trading voyage into almost un- 
known seas, (as among the moderns to the newly dis- 
covered Indies,) but his ships were wrecked before they 
left the harbour. 

He was succeeded by bia eldest son Jehoram, whose 
first action was one not unworthy of such a woman as 
Jezebel in Israel, but hitherto unprecedented in the 
annals of Judah: "he slew all his brethren with the 
sword, and divers also of the princes of Israel." He 
had married Athaliuh, out of the house of Ahah, a per- 
nicious counsellor, and had adapted her idolatries, so 
that we find afterwards a house of Baal in Jerusalem, 
and the consecrated things of the temple of the Lord 
"bestowed upon Baalim'." In his day, the Edomites, 
who had been subject to Judah since the time of David, 
revolted, " and made themselves a king." During the 
war against them, Jehoram was surrounded by the 
enemy, but "ho rose up by night and smote the 
Edomitts which compassed him in," and so released 
himself. The loss of Edom must have necessarily put 
a stop to all Indian voyages from EKion-geber, and we 

■' 2 Kin^s xi. 18; Joram at the time of his marriage was 
under eighteen: the politic Jehoshaphat erred in contraeting that 
affinity. 
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bear no more of them. The town of Libnab. also re- 
volted. Jchoram's house, hut not the palace in Jeru- 
salem, was plundered of everything, even his wives-, 
anil nil his sons slain, the youngest only excepted, by 
the Arabians and Philistines. These misfortunes were 
crowded into eight years, the duration of his reijja. 
Jle was afflicted for two years with an incurable disease 
in the bowel?, and died, the worst and most unhappy 
king Judah had yet seen. 

"The inhabitants of Jerusalem made Auaziah, his 
youngest son, king in his stead: for the band of men 
that came with the Arabians to the camp, had slain all 
the eldest." The connexion of his mother with tho 
family of Ahab, made him continue the alliance with 
Joram, and go down with him to Eamoth, in Ciileaii, 
which was invested by the Syrians of Damascus: there 
Joram was wounded, and during his illness at Jezreel, 
the conspiracy of Jehu was formed, which involved 
Ahaziah, as an ally and relative, in the destruction of 
the obnoxious royal family of Israel, and not only him, 
but forty-two of " the sons of the brethren of Ahaziah." 
When he saw Joram killed before his eyes, the kin;; 
turned his chariot and fled. "At the going up to Gur, 
which is by Ibleam," some steep ascent 1 on the road to 
Jerusalem, his horses panting with a hard gallop of 
some seven or eight miles, flew not bo fast as tho arrows 

■ Athalinh escaped. Jelioahnz, the youngest snn, iron hereon, 
mi'l the sui-cessur t<i tin.' thrum.*, under the name Aliaxiiib. 
' Josephus, vol. i., p. 487. 
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of death, and the king, wounded by his pursuers, only 
reached Megiddo, where he died*. 

" When Athaliah, the mother of Ahaziah, saw that 
her son was dead, she arose and destroyed all the seed 
royal of the house of Judah:" even her own grand- 
children. But Jchoshabentli, the sister of Ahaziah, 
and wife of Jehoiada the priest, hid J h , an infant, 
with bis nurse, in a chamber of the temple, " from 
Athaliah, so that she slow him not." For six years 
Athaliao reigned over the land, not being of the blood 
royal of Judah, but [grand] daughter of Otiui, king of 
Israel. In the seventh year, Jehoiada made preparations 
by means of the Levites against her, retaining the 
priests whose turn was ended, in addition to those whose 
week of duty was beginning; brought out the young 
king Joash, and formally crowned him as he stood by 
the outer pillar of the temple, presenting him with the 
testimony. Athaliah, coming to inquire into the cause 
of the rejoicing she heard, beheld the lawful heir, sur- 
rounded by the princes of the land, and crying aloud 
" Treason, treason," she fled to the palace. Before she 
reached it, she was killed at the gate. The death of 
the queen, who had brought Ahah's idolatry with her 
from Samaria, was the signal for the destruction of the 
house, images, and priest of Baal; nor was Jehoiada, the 
king's protector, slack to restore the worship of God. 

« Megiddo was close to Hadndrimmon or 3fn\iminiaiiopoIiB, 
which was ten miiuH from Juarei-I.— Iliiisrarium HicTosolymi- 
tanum; lleland, Palestine, p. 410'. Some maps put it on the 
coatt, from which it was in. I s<;v<-i>ii.'rn miles distant. It may be 
placed on the road from Jczrcel to Samaria. 
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During his life and administration the temple was re- 
paired by a national contribution; it was furnished with 
vessels, and the burnt -oll'cmiir* were again offered, ss 
before, continually. Happily his life was prolonged, 
even to a hundred and thirty years, and it seems to 
have reached to near the close of his ward's reign. Bat 
"after the death of Jehoiada came the princes of Judah 
and made obeisance to the king. Then the king hear- 
kened unto them. And they left the house of the Lord 
God of their fathers, anil served groves and idols." 
Zeehariali, the son of Jelioiada, by "the Spirit of God" 
opposed the return to idolatry, and was stoned to death 
in the court of the temple. " At the end of the year," 
llazod, king of Damascus, who had wounded Joram 
at Eainotb-Gilead, and distressed Israel in the time of 
Jehu, came up with " a small company of men," and 
defeated " a very great host"' of Judah. " He fought 
against Gath and took it," and approached Jerusalem; 
but Joaah, who was then ill, stripped his own pala« of 
its valuables, and the tcvupli! of its dedicated things and 
treasures, and bought ofF the invader 11 . To avenge the 
death of Zeehariah, two men conspired against the 
ting, who still lay sick on. his bed, and murdered him. 

We are willing here to glance at the condition of 
Judah. The kingdom of Syria had been long struggling 
with that of Israel; Ahab had been killed, and Joram 

b This incursion must be placed a.c. 840, for it shortly pre- 
ceded the' death of Joaeh. Joash ami Jehoahaz died ill one 
ye«r, ».e. (J39, n»l Hazarl the year of the invasion, lie. 84U, 
We may conclude Zei-lueriah died nut Ion;; before, tor men woe 
still angry at Ilia murder. 
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^rounded in battle against it. The success, nevertheless, 
•was not all on one side: Benhadad had been Ahab's 
prisoner. In Jehu's reign the tide of war turned alto- 
gether in favour of Syria. Hazael acquired the rich 
territory beyond Jordan, and now shewed himself for a 
moment at Gath, in Philistia. Edotn had regained its 
independence in the reign of Jehoram, and was close at 
hand to profit by every opportunity. The Philistines 
were equally ready. 

Am act ah, son of Joash, " when the kingdom was 
established to him," slew the assassins of his father. 
" He did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, 
but not with a perfect heart." Belonging, therefore, to 
the worshippers of the temple, he would look without 
enmity on the priesthood, and on the memory of Zecha- 
ziah; and in avenging the murder of his father, he 
spared the children of the criminals, a lenity not usual 
in the East. His reign is by no means illustrious. He 
mustered his people, 300,000 men of war; but to excuse 
his own subjects, or to swell his army, he hired, for a 
hundred talents of silver, 100,000 of Israel. Warned, 
however, that the blessing of God rested not on the 
idolatrous men of Israel, he dismissed them; an affront 
which they resented by plundering his territory. With 
his own people he marched against Edom, took Selah 
(Petra), the capital, and smote "ten thousand" in the 
Valley of Salt, near the Dead Sea. " Other ten thousand 
left alive did the children of Judah carry away captive, 
and brought them unto the top of the rock, and cast 
them down from the top of the rocY, V&aX. \tae.^ ^*s& 
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all broken in pieces." Tho expression concerning 
Aniaziah, that his heart was not perfect, is now ex- 
plained, in his bringing home and worshipping the gods 
of F.dom. His success in that quarter led him on int» 
a singular transaction. He sent a challenge to Joash, 
king of Israel, " Come, let us see one another in the 
face." Joash declined the meeting in a curious letter, 
at once of peace and defiance; but Aniaziah persisted, 
and the kings met at Bcthshemcsh, in the pass of 
Bethoron: to arrive there, the king of Israel must have 
taken a circuit by the sea-coast. Joash, well proctitis 
in the Syrian wars, defeated Amaziah, took him captive, 
carried off all the gold and silver from the temple, and 
the royal palace, " the hostages also," and " brake 
down the wall of Jerusalem from the gate of Ephraiw to 
the comer gate, four hundred cubits." The end of 
Aniaziah, like that of his predecessors since the mar- 
riage with Athaliah, was unhappy. A conspiracy 
formed against him drove him to Lachiah; "but they 
sent to Lachish after him, and slew him there." 

The reign of IJzziah, ealled in the book of Kings 
Azariah, was splendid : " He sought the Lord, and 
God made him to prosper. He went forth and warred 
against the Philistines, and brake down the wall of 
Oath, and the wall of Jabneh, or Jamnia ( Tilftilli). 
and tho wall of Ashdod." We find hiin also pursuing 
the successes of his predecessors in Edom, by fortifying 
Elath, on the lied Sea, next Ezion-gebcr : " And God 
helped him against the Philistines, and against the Ara- 
bians. . . . And the Ammonites gave gifts to Uzziah: 
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and his name spread abroad even to the entering in of 
Egypt. Moreover Uzziah built towers in Jerusalem, 
. . and fortified them. Also he built towers in tho 
desert, and digged many wells : for he had much cattle, 
both in the low country and in the plains ; husband- 
men also, and vinedressers in the mountains, and in 
Carmel,"near the Dead Sea* ; " for he loved husbandry.'* 
He armed his people more completely, though doubt- 
less not in armour of brass or iron, but rather, perhaps, 
in linen breastplates and shields of wicker. He " pre- 
pared for them shields and spears and helmets, and 
habergeons and bows and slings. And he made in Jeru- 
salem engines invented by cunning men, to be on the 
towers and upon the bulwarks, to shoot arrows and 
great stones withal. 1 ' 

" But his heart was lifted up to his destruction : for 
he transgressed against the Lord his God, and went 
into the temple of the Lord to burn incense upon the 
altar of incense," an office which appertained " to the 
priests, the sons of Aaron." In the very act, "the 
leprosy rose up in his forehead, before the priests in the 
house of the Lord, from beside the incense altar :" and 
after this he was unclean, and " dwelt in a several 
house," while his son Jotham judged the people of the 
land. A great earthquake of his time is occasionally 
referred to by the prophets k . 

The government of Jotham was as prosperous as 
that of his father ; he continued the fortifications, and 

1 Nabal lived there, in the story of David, 1 Sam. xxv. 2. , 
k Amos i. 1 ; Zech. xiv. 5. 
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" built tlic high gate of the house of the Lord." He 
was successful in a war with the Ammonites, awl 
received of them for three years "a hundred talents of 
silver, ten thousand measures of wheat, and ten thou- 
sand of barley." 

Aiiaz, son of Jotham, attached himself to idolatry, 
which, encouraged as it had been by former kings, wd 
practised by surrounding nations, still existed amo»g 
the inhabitants of Judah : " wherefore the Lord hi* 
God delivered him into the hand" of Rezin, kino of 
Syria, who carried away a great multitude of captives 
to Damascus, and extended bis acquisitions' even to 
Elath on the Red Sea. Pekah, king of Israel, also 
attacked him, and with equal success, hut the captives 
were liberated by the Israelites, who were content, on 
consideration of their consanguinity, to release them 
from slavery. Rezin and Pekah mads a confederacy 
together to besiege Ahaz in Jerusalem, and to dethrone 
him, with the view of placing the sou of Tabeal' in his 
loom, "but they could not overcome him." TlieEdomites 
and Philistines also took advantage of the depression of 
the country, and as it served their purpose, and corre- 
sponded with their manners, severally took captives or 
towns. In his distress, the king called in the aid of 
Tiglath Pilesur, the powerful emperor of Assyria, who, 
bribed by all the valuable articles Ahaz could collect, 
" helped him not," by friendly succour, but was rather 
a burden to him, yet used the pretext of his allii 
or submission to attack Rezin and Pekah. Rezin w*s 

1 Isaiah vii. & 
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killed, Damascus taken (and burnt?), and Syria an- 
nexed to the Assyrian empire as a subordinate province; 
and all this without the record even of a battle, so 
incomparably stronger .was Assyria. Ahaz and Tig- 
lath Pileser met in Damascus, contemplating the fruits 
of victory, and Ahaz is recorded to have borrowed from 
thence the pattern of an altar which he made. Pekahv 
also, as we have seen before, was stripped of part of his 
kingdom. While his enemies suffered so severely, we 
gather that Ahaz himself was bound to pay tribute to 
Assyria". 

The first five chapters of the book of Isaiah contain* 
amidst prophetical denunciations and glorious promises, 
many allusions to the actual state of things when they 
were written, the first three years of the reign of Ahaz. 
The corruptions of the land are pointed out in strong 
terms: "Ah! sinful nation, a people laden with ini- 
quity, a seed of evil doers, children that are corrupters/' 
&c. "Thy princes are rebellious, and companions of 
thieves; every one loveth gifts, and folio weth after 
rewards; they judge not the fatherless, neither doth 
the cause of the widow come unto them :" and chapters 
ihefirst and fifth everywhere. The misery that overspread 
the land is also vividly depicted: "Your country i g 
desolate, your cities are burned with fire : your land 
strangers devour it in your presence, and it is desolate 
as overthrown by strangers. And the daughter of 
Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in & 
garden of cucumbers, as a besieged city. . . . 

" 2 Kings xriii. 7> 20. It is not expras^ «aaet\s&» 
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Jerusalem is ruined, and Judah is fallen. , • . 
people are gone into captivity (to Damascus), • 
their honourable men are famished, and their multit 
dried up with thirst. ... Hell hath enlan. 
herself, and opened her mouth without measure. 9 

The -seventh, eighth, part of the ninth, and the seve 
teenth chapters, refer to the historical facts lately stated 
" In the days of Ahaz, . . . Rezin, the king of Syria 
and Pekah the son of Remaliah, king of Israel, went up 
toward Jerusalem, to war against it, hut could not 
prevail against it. . . . The riches of Damascus! 
and the spoil of Samaria, shall be taken away before 
the king of Assyria. . . • Behold, Damascus is 
taken away from being a city, and it shall be a ruinous 
heap. . . . Every battle of the warrior is with 
.confused noise, and garments rolled in blood, hut this 
shall be with burning, and fuel of fire." Compare the 
signification of the word " Maher-shalal-hash-bax." 
Seize the spoil ! Grasp the prey ! 

Hezekiah was as zealous in the cause of God as his 
father Ahaz had been indifferent : " In the first year of 
his reign, in the first month, he opened the doors of the 
house of the Lord, and repaired them." He cleansed 
and sanctified the Temple, and restored its services. 
" The thing was done suddenly." He invited also to 
the passover, not only his own subjects, but the Is- 
raelites, who might be supposed willing to join their 
rethren, now that their own kingdom of Samaria was 

umbling into ruins, and evidently near its desolation. 

ie people, influenced by the king's devotion, went out 
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to (the cities of Judah and Ephraim, and destroyed the 
instruments of idolatry, 

- Hezekiak " rebelled against the king of Assyria, and 
served him not;" that is, he refused to pay the tribute 
-which had been imposed on Ahaz. No reason is stated 
for this resolution; it was, humanly, clear madness to 
set up a little principality, with a population of a few 
hundred thousands, against the vast and rapidly in- 
creasing empire of Assyria. Only two motives can, it 
is believed, be assigned for this step ; first, that Heze- 
kiah had convinced himself, as in a matter of faith, that 
being a sincere worshipper of God, he should experience 
(which he did) the protection of the Almighty, — a 
confidence in harmony with some injunctions of the 
great prophet of his time ; or, secondly, that, unable to 
satisfy the severe demands of his superior, despair drove 
him to a resistance, which he expected would receive 
the support of Egypt and Ethiopia, powerful kingdoms 
to which the swelling tide of Assyrian conquest had not 
reached. It is at least certain, that whatever was his 
motive, a party in Judah, whose proceedings imply the 
king's participation, endeavoured' to obtain the support, 
which Egypt, obviously threatened, might reasonably 
be supposed ready to give against its formidable adver- 
sary. The first twenty-six verses of the thirtieth 
chapter of Isaiah were evidently composed at the time 
when these solicitations had been tried, and had, so far, 
failed: "Woe to the rebellious children, that take 
counsel ... to strengthen themselves in the strength 
of Pharaoh, and to trust in the shadow ot !£/£^\A « . 



For his princes were at Zoan [TanHt}, and his a 
sadora came to Hanes ; they were all ashamed of a 
people that could not profit them, nor be a help nor 
profit, but a ahanie, and also a reproach." The party 
which supported this alliums had an example in lloshca, 
king of Israel, who was let! into rebellion by relying 01 
So, king of Egypt, about ten years before. The few 
faeta we possess in these times, leave us in some doubt 
06 to their arrangement. Egypt seems to have been ina 
weak state, hut Ethiopia strung and victorious. She 
had been mistress of Egypt for fifty years just before 
this, and had receded only out of superstition, in fear of 
an oracle and dream ■>. 

When the Assyrian Sennacherib approached with his 
immense forces, intended not only to punish Judah, but 
to forward his designs upon Egypt, and to extend his 
dominions to the Mediterranean eoast, — forces far be- 
yond Hezekiah's resistance, — the king and his people, 
rilled with terror, trembled at the coming vengeance. 
And not without cause: "In the fourteenth year of 
King Hezukiah did Sennacherib king of Assyria como 
np against all the fenced cities of Judah, and took them." 
He directed his exertions chiefly against those towns, 
as Lachish and Lihnah, and perhaps Ashdod", which 
lay towards Egypt, and would contribute to the por- 

■ Horodot., ii. 137, 139. Isaiah confirm* Herodotus by often 
joining Egj'jit , -iiid Ethiopia. Tin; cliiijut-rK wlik-li denounce '' 
K^V|iiirm aili;,i, ( .,. in-,., (.lie tu-viitii-th, the thirtieth to verse SO, 
the thirty.fi ret. The Assyrian summons of surrender " 
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m poses of his ambition in that quarter?. Hezekiah, 
m whose fortitude gave way, sent a message of submis- 
sion : u I have offended ; return from me ; that which 
thou puttest on me will I bear." The sum demanded 
was " three hundred talents of silver, and thirty talents 
of gold." To procure this, it was requisite to rob the 
Temple of its treasures, and to strip it of its ornaments. 
But even that did not suffice ; the purpose of the em- 
peror was to deprive the Jews of incentives to tumult, 
by removing them to another part of his dominions. He 
sent his generals, Tartan, and Rabsaris, and Rabshakeh, 
with a strong force, to present these conditions, and en- 
force compliance. But they were intolerable : the king, 
encouraged by Isaiah with a now definite and precise 
prospect of deliverance, (" he shall not come into this 
city, nor shoot an arrow there," &c.,) and preferring 
everything to slavery, resolved on defence ; and, with 
his clothes rent, covered with sackcloth, he spread the 
blasphemies of Sennacherib's letter, containing a reitera- 
tion, of his demands, in the Temple before the Lord. 
He prepared also for the siege, by stopping the foun- 
tains outside the city, or bringing the channels for their 
water within the protection of the walls ; by repairing 
the breaches, and " pulling down houses to fortify the 
walK M The messengers returned to their master at 
Libnah, and there a miracle was wrought for the safety 
of Judah, as remarkable as any recorded in the Old 

* The desolation and distress of Judea are vividly painted, 
together with a prospect of splendid relief, in Isaiah xxiv. to xxvii* 

* This preparation is all mentioned, Isaiah xxiL ; he allude 
also to traitors within the city. 
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Testament: "The angel of the Lord went forth, awl 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians .1 hundred ami 
fonracore and five thousand; and when" men "arose 
early in the morning, behold, they were all dead 
corpses," 

It is at least interesting to find this destruction in 
the pages of profane history. We have already seen 
that the rapid progress of the Assyrian arms was a just 
cause of alarm to the Egyptians, and that they weft 
pointed out by the measures of Sennacherib himself, ns 
the prize he had ultimately in view; it was natural, 
therefore, that the discomfiture, which removed their 
fears, should have a place in their annals. Setho, king 
of Egypt, Herodotus tells w, belonging himself to the 
priesthood, took from the soldier caste of the Egyptians 
tiieir allotment of land (twelve arourte a man), and 
reduced their station; consequently, that he was un- 
supported by them when " Sanacharib," king of " the 
Arabians, and Assyrians " brought a great army agninsi 
him. Instructed, however, by a vision, he occupied 
Pelusium, the frontier fortress, with a number of arti- 
sans unskilled in war; and a host of mice gnawed tie 
belts, bow-strings, and shield-straps of his adversaries, 
so that they fled the next day, and many fell. "And 
now," continues the historian, "a stone statue of that 
king stands in the temple of Vulcan, holding in his 
hand a mouse, with the legend, ' Look on me, and few 
God.'" The truth, though obscured in this Btory, has 
left us the fact of a strange and unexpected event, which 
■ Herodot., ii. 141, 
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ruined the army of Sennacherib*. It requires, indeed, 
no more than the words, that one hundred and eighty* 
five thousand men perished in one night, without sword 
or trumpet, to establish the miracle. The means by 
which it was accomplished, which, in other miracles, were 
often natural causes, supernatural in their direction and 
intensity, remain undetermined. 

Three such causes have been suggested. 1. A 
thunder storm. 2. The plague. 3. The samiel. I 
am willing to believe that the last is pointed out in 
Scripture. There are three distinct prophetic pieces 
contained in Isaiah (xxx. 27 to xxxiii. end), which 
mention in the way of prediction this event. In the 
first it is said of Jehovah, " His lips are full of indig- 
nation, and his tongue as a devouring fire ; n the funeral 
pyre of Tophet is " ordained of old ;" at the king's 
command " it is prepared : he hath made it deep and 
large: the pile thereof is fire and much wood: and the 
breath of the Lord like a stream of brimstone doth 
kindle it." In the second, " The Lord whose fire is in 
Zion and Jiis furnace in Jerusalem." In the third, " As 
for your breath, fire shall devour you, and the people 
shall be as the burnings of lime; as thorns cut up 
shall they be burned in the fire :" and similarly. There 
is little doubt about the subject referred to: the 

* Michaelis, on a hint from Horapollo, that the mouse was the 
emblem of destruction, has supposed that Herodotus misinter- 
preted an Egyptian hieroglyphic. This is singularly ingenious ; 
but Herodotus had seen too many hieroglyphics to be thus hasty. 
Rather his native interpreter was imperfectly informed of the 
story, and introduced the mouse to account for it in the statue 
before him. 
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Assyrians are named in the two first portions, and i 
spoiler speaking a foreign tongue is distinctly marked 
in the third. Add to these the expression in the his- 
torical chapters, (xxxvi. to xxxix. cud,) " I will send » 
blast upon him'." It is to be observed that the pro- 
phetical parts of the book of Isaiah are separate miu 
independent testimonies which have their own weight 
in showing that a miracle did take place. 

The destruction of this army of invaders gave Judali 
some respite, and added a hundred and fifteen years to 
the duration of the kingdom. The assassination of 
Sennacherib by his own sons, and the Median revolt 
which reduced Assyria from an empire to a kingdom, 
followed close upon it Fifty days, indeed, according 
to the apocryphal book of Tobit, did not elapse before 
the murder of the " fugitive'' king : and it seems 
doubtful whether Merodach Boladan, who, soon after, 
sent from Babylon, wlit;re astronomy received much 
attention, to inquire of Hezekiah concerning " the 
wonder that was done in the land," in his recovery from 
sickness, and the extraordinary celestial phenomenon 
that accompanied it, were not a king rendered inde- 
pendent by the ruin of the rightful dynasty". At this 
point, certainly, we may consider as closed the con- 
nexion of Jewish history with Assyria, that is, with 
the Ninevite kingdom. The name, indeed, occurs 
again, because the Babylonish empire was really 

' liosenmiiller nbjcela to flic ramie], tliat it blows only in tie 
daytime, nnd ia fatal to tboac alone who turn iliuir faces towards 
it. Then, a^iiu, the anal i>:m miraculous. 

* Tobit i. 31 ; Isaiali xxxix. 1. 
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i Assyrian*: but many rebellious provinces were inter- 
ii posed between the Holy Land and those its old 
oppressors; nor could we expect from the circumstances 
of Asia, any re-appearance of the original Assyrian 
invaders, though, later, we recognise the fulfilment- of 
prophecy in the sack and utter destruction of their vast 
metropolis, Nineveh, by the victorious Medes under 
Cyaxares. 

Hezekiah's son, Manasseh, succeeded his father. 
His idolatries were unbounded. The worship of 
Baalim, of the sun, moon, and stars, (borrowed from 
Assyria,) the sacrifice of children in the fire, enchant- 
ments and witchcrafts, are expressly mentioned against 
him. The wickedness of Manasseh is mentioned by 
Jeremiah xv. 4, and the book of Kings without 
qualification. His captivity, as we. read it in the 
Chronicles, appears to me to involve difficulties; but, 
unwilling to pronounce rashly on those paragraphs, I 
prefer to leave to the sagacity of my readers the 
reconciliation of all the facts with one another. 

The reign of Amon is noted only for a continuance 
of Manasseh's idolatry. He was killed by conspirators, 
whose crime the people punished as it deserved. 

The accession of Josiah was an era in the religious 
government of the nation. He destroyed the idols and 

* A comparison of 2 Kings xxiii. 29, with 2 Chronicles xxv. 
20, and Jeremiah xLvi. 2, wUl convince us that the Assyrian king 
was king of Babylon, and that the first passage contributes 
nothing towards fixing the date of the fall of Nineveh, though 
Mr. Clinton quotes it (Fasti, vol. i., p. 269.) But that learned 
work is not questioned without great ^diffidence. Cf. e. c. 
Lamentat. v. 6. 
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polluted with human bones their :iltn,r? t not only in Jiuh'u 
but even in the north of Israel ; iin expedition which tlif 
disorganisation of the Asiatic kingdoms by the Median 
revolt would enable him to execute without hindrance: it 
is not impossible that he might even rule over the Israelite 
territory. In his eighteenth year he kept the pnssoTet 
with great observance, " nor did all the kings of Israel 
keep such a passover as Josiah kept." That very altar 
at Bethel, which had been raised by Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, was now defiled with many remarkable cir- 
cumstances". The pious character of Josiah is thns 
summed up: " Like unto him was there no king befon 
him, that turned to the Lord with all his heart and 
■with all his soul, and with all his might, according tn 
all the law of Moses ; neither after him arose there any 
like him." 

The ruin of the Assyrian domination bad left the 
western provinces open to attack ; and Egypt, which 
recovered its strengtli under a new and active rukr, 
Psammiticlins, found itself invited to conquests in that 
direction. The first object was of course Philistia; 
indispensable to further progress, and in itself a for- 
midable barrier against any. It is recorded that the 
Philistine city Ashdod stood a siege of twenty-nine 
years before it fell to this king 1 . His plan for aggran- 
disement was pursued by Lis suecossor Necho, to whom, 
if not to Psammitichus, we may refer the allusk 
Jeremiah xLvii. From the heading of that chapt 
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learn that " Pharaoh smote Gaza," and future events' 
are announced in it, as close at hand, in the words; 
* 4 Baldness is come upon Gaza; Ashkelon is cut off 
with the remnant of their valley." The ambitious 
designs, moreover, of Egypt, are distinctly marked in 
the pages of the prophet : " Egypt riseth up like a 
flood, and his waters are moved like the rivers : and he 
saith, I will go up and will cover the earth'." Josiah 
resolved to oppose the prosecution of these schemes : 
accordingly he prepared to meet Necho. The Egyptian, 
on the other hand, craftily disclaimed all quarrel with 
tne king of Judah, alleging that his antagonist was the 
Babylonian, a recent rival in Western Asia, and in 
reality his proximate object. Josiah, however, dis- 
trusting his designs, ventured on a battle, which proved 
fatal to himself and his country. It was fought at 
Megiddo*, and the king of Judah, " sore wounded" by 
the archers, died before he could be brought home : the 
loss of the battle and their revered king paralysed the 
Jews, and Necho, in less than three months, took 
Jerusalem*, deposed Jehoahaz, elected to the throne 
by the people, and " condemned the land in a hundred 
talents of silver and a talent of gold." Jehoahaz him- 
self was carried into Egypt and died there. " Weep 
ye not for the dead, 5 * (Josiah,) says the prophet, 

* Jerem. xLvi. 8. * Zech. xii. 11. 

* The capture is not mentioned in Scripture, but it is implied: 
it must have occurred in less than three months, for Jehoahaz 
reigned no longer. Herodotus, ii. 159, mentions the victory : 
every one admits that. But opinions are still divided about 
Cadytis, and the statement of the question would ta V» Vro%Vsi 
this place. 
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"neither bemoan him, but weep yore for him that £«lh 
away : for he shall return no more, nor see his nalivt 
country 1 "." Jbhoiakim, Lib brother, and the rightful 
heir, was placed on the throne in his stead. 

The Egyptian king after this pursued his way towanlt 
Carcheuiish (A"«'£flsitf), on the Euphrates'-, against the 
Ifabyloniaus, a inarch which lie could hardly execute 
without subduing a great extent of country beforehand, 
and we discover some proof that he had done bo. il 
Lis imposing on the Pliujiiieians the periplus of Africa, 
a voyage which certainly was performed, lie took the 
Toad between Antilibarms and the Desert; and at RiUsh 
(Jiebla, RaMa)', in the land of Hamath, be decided m 
the affairs of Judah. At Carchcmish he was met if 
Nebuchadnezzar, who utterly defeated him, and re- 
strained for ever the ambition of the Pharaohs. The 
decisive result of the conflict is evident from the erpret- 
Bions of Jeremiah: "Their mighty ones are bests 
down, and are fled apace, and look nut back : fee few 
was round about, saith the Lord. . . . The sweti 
shall devour, and it shall be satiate and made drank 
with their blood : for the Lord God of Hosts bath * 
sacrifice in the north country by the river Euphrates," 
&c. This important victory prepared the way for ta* 
Babylonish dominion over Judea and the West of As* 



b Jeremiah xxii- 10, under the name of Shallum Comparf 
1 Chruo. iii. 15. He was not the elder brother, of ,* ' 
but younger, 2 Kings xxxiii. 31—36. 

' Jeremiah xLvi. 2. 

i Geaeniufl claims the discovery of the modem : 
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■ Since the foil of the empire of Nineveh, the Babylonish 
1 kings achieved nothing that has reached us, but the 
» reign of Nebuchadnezzar was a reign of victories : ex- 
eluded from the East by the Medes, he pursued a career 
: of triumph in the West, and as the battle of Garchemish 
i rendered Egypt incapable of opposing him, the subju- 
gation of the small principalities became the easier. 
**The king of Egypt came not again any more out of 
his land, for the king of Babylon had taken from the 
river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates all that per- 
tained to tOie king of Egypt •/* Pursuing his successes, 
he came to Jerusalem, which he took without any me- 
morable resistance, and carried off with him to Babylon 
part of the treasures of the temple and a number of 
children of the best families to be eunuchs in his palace f . 
The king himself was put in fetters to be carried thither, 
but it does not appear that he was actually removed. 

Jehoiakim, after submitting as a tributary to the 
yoke of Babylon for three years, rebelled*, and the 
country again suffered from the ravages of war: we do 
not learn distinctly what measures were taken by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but it appears probable that the siege, which 
was closed in the commencement of his son's reign, had 
been threatened in that of Jehoiakini; and hence we 
gather a reason for the absence of funeral pomp at his 

e 2 Kings xxiv. 7. * Daniel (i. 6,) was among them. 
* Josephus reckons thus : four years under Egypt to the battle 
of Carchemish ; four years to Nebuchadnezzar's first appearance 
before Jerusalem ; three years under Babylon ; and the revolt in 
his eleventh and last year. But cf. Daniel i. 1. In the fifth yeax 
of his reign Jehoiakim burns the xoil ot fn» \>ooW. ^ercssaaSo^ 
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death : " Thus saith the Lord concerning Jehotakn, 
the son of Josiah, king of Judah; they shall not lamod 
for him, saying, Ah, my brother! or, Ah, sister! they 
shall not lament for him, saying, Ah, lord ! or, Ah, liii 
glory! He shall be buried with the burial of anao, 
drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem'." 

The consequences of the rebellion were to be felt If 
Jehoiachin, otherwise called Jeconiah. After a reigi 
of three months and ten days, he was obliged to so* 
render to Nebuchadnezzar, and was carried away in 
captivity to Babylon », with seven thousand "men of 
valour," all the princes, and a thousand craftsmen and 
smiths : " none remained, save the poorest of the people 
of the land." The treasures, also, of the temple tad 
palace were the spoil of the victor. Jeconiah remained 
a neglected exile till Evil Merodach, taking pity on him, 
gave him, in the thirty-seventh year of his captivity, t 
daily pension and a seat at the royal table. 

The throne in Jerusalem was filled by Zrdekiah. 
He also became weary of the Babylonish servitude, and 
being solicited by the "messengers" of the king of 
Edom, and the king of Moab, and the king of the 
Ammonites, and the king of Tyrus, (Old Tyre,) and the 
king of Zidoni, agreed to join their alliance in rebellion 
against Nebuchadnezzar, though bound to allegiance by 
an oath in the name of God. The rebels were unsuccess- 
ful: some of the allies proved unfaithful*, and the army 
of the Chaldeans sat down before Jerusalem. The attack 

h Jerem. xxii. 18. * Cf. Ibid. xxii. 24. 

J Id. xxvii. 3. k Obadiah 10. Psalm cxxxvii. ^ ^ . 
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, v ^was, however, delayed by the advance of a host from 
Egypt 1 , which must have been sent forth by the Apries 
' of Herodotus, and Pharaoh Hophra of Jeremiah. This 
expedition, nevertheless, produced no effect" 1 : it seems 
to have retired without coming to an engagement : the 
Chaldeans returned to the revolted Jews, and " in the 
ninth year" of Zedekiah's reign " in the tenth month, in 
the tenth day of the month, the siege of Jerusalem was 
formed. The resistance of the besieged was, no doubt, 
such as desperate men are equal to: it appears that 
emancipation of the slaves was adopted as one resource , 
and, undoubtedly, nothing but the most stubborn deter- 
mination could nerve them to endure the miseries of an 
eighteen months' blockade, deprived, as they had been, 
of their carpenters, masons, smiths, and all the crafts- 
men who could be most useful in such an emergency. 
"The famine," as time advanced, "prevailed in the 
city, and there was no bread." The most terrible 
picture of the distress is that given by the prophet 
Jeremiah, who fills up many details that have been 
omitted by the sacred historians. "Our skin was 
black, like an oven, because of the terrible famine. . . 
Their visage is blacker than a coal : they are not known 
in the streets : their skin cleaveth to their bones ; it is 
withered, it is become like a stick. . . • The hands 
of the pitiful women have sodden their own children, 
they were their meat in the destruction of the daughter 
of my people. ... Shall the women eat their 

1 Jerem. xxxvii. 11. m Compare Lament, iv. 17. 

n Jerem. xxxiv. 8, ae<\. 
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fruit, children of a span long." The extremities 
hunger at last drove the people to abandon the o 
The men of war and the king fled by night out 
Jerusalem, and took the way to Jericho t- but tin 
were overtaken; the king was made prisoner n 
brought up "to the king of Babylon to* Riblak 
(Rebla), " and they gave judgment upon' him. Ah 
they slew the sons pf Zedekiah before his eyes, and pri 
out the eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him with fettea 
of brass, and carried him to Babylon." The city urn 
burnt a few days after its capture, the temple levelled 
with the ground , and the walls destroyed. The few 
of the people who remained were placed under tfat 
orders of Gedaliah, a Jew, who, three months after- 
wards, was assassinated by Ishmael, a fugitive of the 
seed royal. In terror at the vengeance expected to 
follow the murder of the governor, many of the re- 
maining Jews, with Jeremiah, but against his strong 
remonstrances, emigrated into Egypt : a small remnait 
of seven hundred and forty-five persons were carried by 
Nebuzaradan into Chaldea, and thus the scene of Jewish 
history is transferred from Judea to Babylon. 

We endeavoured, from the small hints given us, 

to learn what was the condition of the Israelites in ths 

Assyrian Captivity at Nineveh, and it presented ns 

symptoms of severity. A similar result will be obtained 

especting the Jews in their residence under the same 

eople at Babylon. Jeremiah, in Zedekiah's reign, sent 

letter by certain persons to the Captivity as a com- 

Lament, ii. 6, 7 ; iv. !• 
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munity: in it He desires them "to build houses and 
dwell in them, to plant gardens, and eat the fruit 
of them," and to " seek the peace" of the city where 
they were placed 1 *. Among the captives, Daniel, 
ffcadrach, Meshaeh, and Abednego, wem- set over the 
affairs of the province of Babylon : Nehemiah was the 
(Persian) king's cup-bearer, a wealthy persons and 
kdd in honour: Zerubbabel, theagh heir of the royal 
bouse of David, received considerable favours. Zerub- 
babel and Ezra were able to collect contributum, 
doubtless a fair proportioa of the total offerings, &oa 
tin Jews whom they left behind. Some Jews, notr 
withstanding, were slaves, "sold unto the heathen', 

• • . they took the young men to grind, and the 
children fell under the wood*," but these might be ck* 
onmstanees not common to all; at amy rate, none of the 
edicts about the Return treat of the Jews as in slavery; 
no* orders are given concerning their redemption, not is 
any recompense granted to their masters for the loss of 
their services; and if slaves, what inducements could 
keep them in Babylonia? Those who remained wese^ 
no doubt, settled in houses and properties of their own. 
"It is a common saying among the Jews, that they 
were only the bran, that is, the dregs of the people 
that returned to Jerusalem after the end of the Cap- 
tivity, and that all the fine flour staid behind at 
Babylon*." 

? Jerem. xxix. 5, 7- q Nehem. v. 14. 

' Nehem. v. 8. 8 Lament, v. 13. 

* € Prideaux, Connexion, vol. L, p. 193; from the TalmadL 
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Chapter X. 

t The period of the Captivity was declared in. prophet} 
by Jeremiah to be seventy years, and another propbt 
mentions it when past as of that duration*. It mi 
.ended shortly after the conquest of Babylon by Cyn. 
•Scripture, itself most distinctly recognises the victor, ■ 
/whom all other accounts agree b ; but it presents us with 
.Darius the Mede, for whom profane history does not 
■present a determinate parallel . Herodotus is the sub- 
stantial authority for these ages, and his accordance 
with the inspired pages is curious and instructive. Tbe 
•last king of Babylon, with him, is Labynetus the son, 
whose father is cotemporary, and therefore identified, 
with Nebuchadnezzar* 1 . The mother of the latter 
Labynetus (Belshazzar) was a reigning queen Nitocns, 
corresponding very well with the queen in the book of 
Daniel, who takes no part in the festivity, but enters 
after the appearance of the handwriting, and names to 
Belshazzar, Daniel, his father's confidential interpreter 

* Jerem. xxv. 11, xxix. 10; Zechariah vii. 5; Daniel ix. 2; 
Josephus, p. 547. b Isaiah xlv. 1, &c. 

c Besides Daniel, Isaiah xxi. 2, " Go up, O Elam, besiege, 
O Media;" and Jeremiah Li. 11, 28, "The Lord hath raised op 
the spirit of the kings of the Medes: for his device is against 
Babylon to destroy it." Esther i. 19, " The laws of the Persians 
and the Medes." 

d Labynetus the father mediated peace, Herod, i. 74, between 
Cyaxares, who died in 595 b.c, and Alyattes ; and not during the 
Scythian occupation of Asia, nor for five years after, that is* 
after 601 b.c. 
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of ominous signs — from these hints, Belshazzar's mother 
rather than his wife. Now, according to Herodotus, 
after the battle in which Cyrus defeated and made a 
prisoner of his grandfather, Astyages, king of Media, 
<he treated him with all respect; and henceforth, in 
foreign relations, Medes and Persians arc synonymous 
terms. Astyages could not be Darius the Mede, for he 
must have been much more than seventy years old in 
B.C. 538. The tale of Xenophon, not indeed an histo- 
rical work, nor intended to be taken for such, names 
Cyaxares a son of Astyages, who might, for anything 
to the contrary, be Darius the Mede: he would be 
maternal uncle of Cyrus, and entitled to an honourable 
station. Thus also, in the book of Daniel, Darius was 
" made" king 6 . Besides the uncertainty about Darius 
the Mede, the scantiness of our materials has left room 
for a doubt whether Belshazzar were, in a literal sense, 
4he son of Nebuchadnezzar; and Wesselling f interprets 
Jeremiah xxvii. 7> to make that prince his grandson. 
. The termination of the Captivity was the act of 
Cyrus, prophetically summoned to the trust. We can 
scarcely doubt but that the Jews had petitioned for this 
favour: they had been taught to look forward to a time 
of restoration and of glory, not only by the older pro- 
phets, but during their exile by Ezekiel ; their wishes 
for return were inflamed by the announcement of .a 
great deliverer, whose advent could not occur more pro- 
perly, they thought, than in a period of distress; and 

• Daniel ix. 1. f Wess. ad Herodot., I. \&u 
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some of them being m the sendee of the palace, wooH 
secure a hearing to the memorials of their cotmtrjim* 
The edict of Cyrus permitted all Jews to return to 
Palestine, to rebuild the temple, to collect money bom 
those if ho preferred remaining in the East, and nata ei 
the Taluable sacred vessels which Nebuchadnezzar fad 
taken away. 

The conduct of the Return was giren to Sheshbam, 
constituted prince or governor by Cyrus, and the mm 
with Zerubbabel*. Yery little, however, was done: m 
altar was made, the services commenced, and fb 
foundation of the Temple of the Lord was laid. Tke 
work was altogether stopped by an order of Artaxexm 
(Cambyses?) 

In the second year of Darius, (son of Hystaspes), 
Zerubbabel having some favour at court*, and urged by 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, procured a freak 
edict, that the temple should be restored, and every 
facility afforded by the surrounding governors. The 
work then proceeded rapidly, and the temple was 
finished on the sixth day of the month Adar, in the 
sixth year of the reign of Darius the king, (515 bjc) 
Some were present who had seen the earlier temple 

* Josephus, p. 5bO=Antiq., XI. iii. 1. Zerubbabel the 
governor "returned" from Jerusalem to Darius; and Zervb- 
babel's first proceedings were certainly under Cyrus' writ, eve* 
according to the apocryphal Esdras v. 68. 

h Esdras iv. ; Josephus, Ant., XI. iii. That Darius, the sen 
of Hystaspes, is meant, is shown from Ezra iii. 12; Haggai ii. 3: 
it also appears from Ezra iii. 2; Nehem. xii. 6; Haggai i. 1, Ac 
whence Jeshua, the high priest of the Return, was son o£ 
Josedek, who went into captivity, 1 Chron. vi. 15; Reland, Ant, 
Saw., p. 156; Josephus, p. 550. 
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Mbre its destruction, in f.c. 587*. The whole num- 
ber of the persons who emigrated with Zerubbabel, 
reckoning servants or slaves also, was near fifty thou- 
In the seventh year of Artaxerxes (Longi- 
i)j Eara the priest brought a new colony to 
Jerusalem (1754 males), with the fruits of a collection 
made among the Mesopotamian Jews, and increased by 
the bounty of the Persian king and nobles. Ezra per- 
suaded the people to renounce unlawful intermarriages 
with the surrounding nations, but did nothing towards 
the renovation of the city. 

In the twentieth year of Artaxerxes (LongimanusJ), 
marly a hundred years after the edict of Cyrus, Ne- 
kemiah learning that affairs in Judea were in a bad 
state, that the "remnant" of his nation were in great 
affliction and reproach, and the walls of Jerusalem 
broken down, just as the Babylonians had left them, 
obtained as a personal favour of Artaxerxes, whose cup- 
bearer he was, leave of absence to visit the land of his 
fathers, and rebuild the walls. In Oriental despotisms, 
the court-servants enjoy privileges which in European 
governments are the lot of the aristocracy and ministers 
of state. Nehemiah, invested with the dignity of 
governor, carried with him a guard of honour, "cap- 
tains of the army and horsemen," and orders for a 
supply of materials from the royal demesnes. By the 

1 Ezra Hi. 12; Haggai ii. 3. 
J The length of his reign, more than thirty-two years, and the 
succession of high priests, Nehem. xii. 10, between Cyrus and 
Alexander, make this probable. Josephus calls him Xerxes, 
whose reign is too short. 
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exertions of the population and the new governor, tk 
wall was completed in fifty-two days. Some time wm 
employed by him in arranging the services of the 
temple, the tribute which supplied its expense?, the 
observance of the sabbaths, and other ordinances of the 
law. Ezra the scribe, we find, was zealous in pro- 
moting this object by reading and explaining the law 
to the people. Nehemiah returned to Babylon, and 
revisiting his work subsequently, he found renewed 
vigour requisite to restrain the breaches of the Sabbath 
and the laxity that prevailed, even in the sacerdotal 
caste, about marrying foreigners: this, with similar 
abuses, are also denounced by the last prophet, Mft1p*K 
The sacred canon of the Old Testament is now closed 
at a point sufficiently marked: the refortification of the 
capital of Judea, and the renewal of the ceremonies of 
the law. 
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Chapter XL 

In the reign of Artaxerxes* Ochus, Jeshua Qlr)(rovs) 
was named by the Persian governor to supersede 
Johanan, his brother, in the. high priesthood; but 
Johanan killed him in the temple. The Persian 
punished the crime and the resistance to his authority 
by a tax of fifty drachmae on every sacrificial lamb, for 
seven years; and used the occurrence as a pretext to 
enter the sanctuary. " Am not I," said he, " more 
clean than his corpse?" We learn from this unhappy 
event, that the high priesthood was now an office 
capable of exciting ambition and bad passions, and 
worth the attention of the provincial ruler; moreover, 
that the daily rites were duly observed. 

An unlawful intermarriage of Manasseh, son of 
Johanan, and brother of.Jaddua, with a daughter of 
one Sanballat, " satrap'' of Samaria, led to the exclu- 
sion of the offender from the holy services, and to the 
establishment of a temple on Mount Gerizim, as a rival 
to that in Jerusalem. This was the commencement of 
the Samaritan heresy, and of the extreme hatred that 
prevailed between that people and the Jews b . 

* Artaxerxes Ochus, not Mnemon, if Bagoses in Josephus is 
Ba"oas of Diodorus, xv. 47, et seq., which is probable. 

° See the parable of the good Samaritan, Luke x. 25 to 37; 
the woman of Samaria, John iv. 1 to 42; the refusal to entertain 
our Lord, Luke ix. 51 to 56. The secession perhaps should ta 
dated earlier. See Nehemiah xnL 28. 
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On the conquest by Alexander, Judea, along * 
the rest of the Persian provinces, passed to their n 
governors, Connected with this transfer is an episoc 
which, though it is severed from all that precedes ai 
follows, and leaves no effects behind it, cannot proper! 
be omitted here. Alexander, while engaged in tk 
siege of (New) Tyre, says Josephus, sent a snrnnw 
to Jerusalem: the reply was, that as long as Dam 
was alive, they could not fail in their allegiance. Hi 
answer could not have been suggested by any hopa d 
support from the Persian king, for he had been stripped 
of all his immediate resources by the battle of leu* 
and might, perhaps, as far as could be known, never 
have made head again. Some time afterwards, Alex- 
ander approached Jerusalem; resistance -was not, H 
seems, thought of, and would indeed have been useless. 
Jaddua, after his former refusal, knew not how he 
should meet the king. He desired the prayers of the 
people, and himself entreated, with sacrifice, the inter- 
position of the Almighty. God, as he slept, com- 
manded him to welcome the conqueror with signs of 
joy, to hang the streets with garlands, to open the 
gates, to clothe the people in white, and himself with 
the priests, to go and meet Alexander, in their splendid 
robes of office. When they came near, the king, to the 
astonishment of all, bowed his head before the high 
priest of the Jews, and before the name of God which 
was inscribed on the golden plate of his turban. When 
Parmenio asked an explanation, he said, " I worship 
God, whose high ( priest this man is: for in this 
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dress I saw him in my sleep at Dium, in Macedonia. 
As I thought with myself how I should subdue Asia, 
he exhorted me without delay to cross into this con- 
tinent, and promised that he would lead my troops, and 
give me the Persian kingdom." After this, Alexander 
altered the city, sacrificed, and saw the prophecy of 
Daniel (viiL 21 ; x. SO). He also conceded, as a boon 
to the people, the enjoyment of their own laws, and 
exemption from tribute during the sabbatical year. 
This story has not met with mmch credit. The Greek 
htttorians of Alexander, some of them lovers of the 
wonderful, have not alluded to it. The close of the 
sacred canon seems to suppose also an end of miracles. 
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Chapter XII. 

Two hundred and twenty years after the capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus, Jewish history revives, under a 
aspect altogether new. The Philistines, Moabho, 
Ammonites, Phoenicians, of former times, constitute! 
only morsels of the broad empire of the Persians ail 
of Alexander the Great : their nationality was terni- 
natcd for ever, and their names serve only to mark the 
situation of a town or the extraction of some obscure 
individual. The Arabians and Edomites, whom we 
shall know under the denomination of Idumeans, re- 
tained more independence, and though bowed were not 
broken before the flood. During the permanence of 
the Oriental dominion from Cyrus to Alexander, the 
provinces had no separate annals nor existence : a table 
of reigns is sufficient information respecting them. 
But when the death of the splendid Macedonian 
shattered at a single blow and beyond recovery this 
vast and varied empire into fragments never re-united, 
infinite confusion followed, till a loose connexion was 
restored, and the broken particles arranged themselves 
into separate yet uncemented groups. None of the 
officers promoted to thrones having any substantial 
claim to the possession of their allotted provinces, nor 
any solid hold upon the affections of their troops, those 
who were expelled from one principality started up in 
another, and all being Macedonians alike, a fine army 
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in the face of an enemy often dwindled by desertion in 
a few days to a handful. 

Geographical position and its great native resources 
gave Egypt a unity of its own : it was seized and 
firmly held by the first Ptolemy, for distinction called 
Soter. Judea lay so near, that we must expect to find 
it much dependent upon the Egyptian monarchs. The 
deserts of Arabia, however, form a natural barrier, 
attributing the Holy Land as a constituent part to 
Syria. Twenty-two years after Alexanders death, 
Seleucus Nicator acquired extensive dominions, of 
which, attracted by his Macedonian origin to the 
Mediterranean, he fixed the capital at Antioch, in the 
north of Syria: and from him descended the Seleucidae, 
known, according to the Roman view of their situation, 
as kings of Syria, though a better idea of their terri- 
tories would be conveyed, if they were entitled kings 
of the East. Closely adjacent to Antioch, the capital 
of the Seleucidae, we shall find Palestine alternately 
in the hands of Syria or of Egypt, till the weakness of 
both gave it an integrity by itself. 

On Alexander's death, then, in the understanding to 
which the leading men had come, Syria was assigned 
to Laomedon* : but he never became a person of con- 
sequence in the vicissitudes of fortune; and Ptolemy 
Soter, from Egypt, invaded the country by his general 
Nicanor, defeated and captured Laomedon, and in a 
short campaign possessed himself of the whole territory. 
Perhaps it was at this period that, as Josephus tell us, 

• Diodorus, xviti. 3, $9, 

1* 
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Ptolemy entered Jerusalem on the Sabbath, and re- 
moved large numbers of the Jews to Alexandria \ Vk 
possession, nevertheless, was only temporary ; his troop 
were driven oat by Antigonus, who held the peeftia 
afterwards occupied by the Seleucidse, and who cot- 
tinued the master of Syria till his death. 

In August, b.c. 301, the various kings comlnei 
against Antigonus, who was defeated and killed, aged 
eighty, in the great battle of Ipeus in Phrygia, what 
the troops on both sides amounted to more thai 
1,300,000 men. Judea, along with the other provineei, 
followed, of course, the fortune of war : it was trsa> 
ferred to Seleucus Nicator, the first of the Seleueida, 
who ceded it to Ptolemy Soter of Egypt, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the aid he had received from him pre- 
viously, when ruined by Antigonus c . 

Judea was subject to Egypt during the reigns of 
Soter, Philadelphia, Euergetes, Philopator, and wtf 
lost by Epiphanes. 

The reign of the second king of Egypt, Ptolemy 
Philadclphus, is occupied in the narrative of Joeephoi 
by the account of presents he forwarded to the temple 
at Jerusalem, and his promotion of the Septnagint 
translation. According to the account we have of the 
latter affair, Ptolemy, anxious to render the Alexandrine 
library as complete as possible, proposed to the high 
priest that seventy-two trustworthy men, six from 

b Appian, Syriac, 50. 

c Plutarch in Demetrio, sec. 28, 33; Diodorus, xix. 90, 01; 
Polybius, v. 67. ' 
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each tribe, should be sent into Egypt to turn the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Greek. The work was completed ia 
aeventy-two days, and when the separate translations 
were compared, they were found to be expressed every 
one in precisely the same words*. The original source 
ef this story has been shown to be unworthy of credit, 
and in particular it has been pointed out that a variation 
in the Septuagint translation of Isaiah xix. 18, shows 
thai it was made after the building of Onias' temple in 
!%ypt\ 

Of Ptolemy Energetes it is mentioned that his sister, 
Berenice, queen of Antiochus Theus, having been mur- 
dered by a rival wife, Ptolemy successfully invaded the 
dominions of the Seleucid&B, and extended his Syrian 
possessions to very near their capital 1 . 

In the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, Syria became 
the scene of war. Divided by a desert of five days' 
starch from Egypt, the sovereigns of Antioch would 
consider it as geographically allotted to their dominions; 
and Antiochus the Great, a successful prince, who only 
forfeited his title to that surname by his Roman war, 
attempted to add this home province to his mora 
distant dominions. Hurried away by youthful ardour, 
was then only five-and-twenty, — he lost the con* 



* Philo Judeeus, De Vita Moysis, ii, n, 139, ed. Mangey. 
Aristeas (printed in Havercamp's Josephus), and Josephus after 
him, speak of one translation made by common consultation. 

e Prideaux, Connexion, vol iii., p. 396. The story is examined 
in the same work, vol. iii., p. 38 to 62. a*. 

1 Appian, £yrta&, 63; Daniel xL 6 to 9. The intrigues of 
the tax-gatherers, narrated at length in Josephus, ate uo& <«<»&> 
inserting anywhere; they seem to betan& to &\>^ftax*ea* 

1*1 
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siderable battle of Raphia (b.c. 217) to -Philopator, a 
every respect his inferior, and having no confidences 
his own subjects at Antioch, was glad to make peitt 
on easy terms. 

In b.c. 205 Philopator died, leaving a son Epiphaao, 
a child of five years old, to occupy his throne. -An- 
tiochus, whose ambition soared, yet undipped, ail 
whose military capacity had been matured and pro- 
claimed to men, by his excellent campaigns in tie 
neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, now joined the 
king of Macedonia 1 in a scheme to dismember tie 
Egyptian empire. In pursuance of this aim he defeated 
Scopas, the general of Ptolemy Epiphanes, in a dedsm 
battle near the sources of the Jordan, and Judea with 
the surrounding territories thus were lost to the 
kingdom of Egypt, after having been subject to five 
Ptolemies, and became an appendage of the crown of 
Syria h . The connexion with Egypt, though broken, 
was not, however, entirely dissevered, for now a new 
and tremendous power made Eastern monarchs tremble,. 
and it became the interest of Antiochus to strengthen 
himself against the Romans by alliances with the 
neighbouring potentates. He gave one of his daughters 
to the king of Cappadocia, offered another to the king 
of Pergamus, who, proposing to ally himself on the 
Roman side, declined the honour, and Cleopatra was 
affianced and married to Ptolemy. The marriage took 

ff Philip, who was defeated by Flamininus at Cynoscephata. 
h The decrees of Antiochus at this date, preserved by Jo- 
sephus, are of no interest or importance. 
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place on the eve of the rupture with the Republic, and 
only a year or two before that battle of Magnesia which 
humbled the great Antiochus and stripped him of all 
his Phrygian provinces. It had been one condition of 
the marriage settlement of Cleopatra and Ptolemy, that 
Code-Syria should form a dowry for the queen. The 
cession, however, it appears, never took place, for the 
condition was itself afterwards denied 1 ; and as we 
cannot impute breach of engagement to Antiochus 
when it was his interest to keep it, we may well accept 
the information of Josephus that a half of the revenues 
only was conceded to Egypt. We have here from 
Josephus some intrigues among the financial officers, 
which are not of interest. 

From this time, therefore, until rendered independent 
by the valour of the Maccabees, we must consider 
Palestine, or rather in a more limited sense, Judea, as 
subject to the Seleucidae. From the letter of De- 
metrius Soter J we learn the fiscal exactions of those 
princes to have been a third part of the seed, that is, 
the crop of all kinds of grain; one-half of the crop of 
all kinds of fruit, olives, grapes, and figs; a gratuity 
to furnish gold for the royal crown, (the aurum coro- 
narium of the Latins,) extorted at the accession of 
each successive prince ; a tax on salt, or monopoly of 
the pits k ; and five thousand shekels of silver abstracted 
from, the revenues the Jews paid yearly in half shekels 

> Polyb. xxYiii. 17. * 1 Mace. x. 

k Conf. 1 Mace. xi. 35. 
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to the temple. The entire amount 
commuted for three hundred talents 4 . 

The reign of the Syrian king Selencns Philopatar 
passes without notioe; the partition of the revenues*' 
Judea, Samaria, Phes&ice, and Cosle-Syria probaUf 
continued, for Cleopatra was still alive, and thus Seleoas 
was brother of the queen of Egypt; an affinity whin 
would tend to maintain quiet. To the reign of Self 
belongs, by way of episode, the story of Heliodora, 
which we find in the second book of Maccabees, bat 
which is disregarded by Josephus, who could see m 
profit in such a narrative after the time of Pompey, 
and of Titus. Seleucus, according to Jason, the Jew at 
Cyrene™, sent Heliodorus to obtain, by what means at 
best might, the treasures deposited in the temple of 
Jerusalem. No active resistance appears to have beet 
made to the entrance of the envoy; but the pra y ers of 
priests and people were anxiously poured forth towanh 
heaven, that God would himself providentially interJas 
for the security of the sacred deposit. Heliodorus, on 
the day of his proposed scrutiny, was met at ike 
threshold by a terrible horseman, m magnificent armoar, 
accompanied by two young men of great s t rengt h , 
glory, and brightness. The fearful rider, rushing on the 
trespasser, struck him down with his horse's hoofs, and 
the young men scourged him as he lay, one standing so 
each side of him, till he was borne away by his attensV 

1 1 Mace xi. 28 ; add 2 Mace. iv. 8. 
m 2 Maccabees is an abridgment of his five books. Ch. ii 23. 
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Ants in a state of insensibility. After this infliction of 
vengeance, Heliodorus continued in danger of his life, 
until the high-priest offered up his prayers before the 
altar that the hand of Divine wrath might be removed 
from him: after which the Greek returned to his master, 
lull of thankfulness that his punishment had not been 
more severe. This story being related of the reign of 
Seleucus Philopator, will fall towards the middle of the 
period which intervenes between the last prophet of the 
old dispensation, and the coming of the Saviour to 
found a new and better covenant. It is, therefore, 
strongly open to the objection which is based upon the 
canon of Scripture, that direct Divine interpositions 
were suspended during those four centuries. The name 
of its author will not give it additional credibility. 

From transactions arising out of the treaty which 
£he Romans imposed on Antiochus the Great, De- 
metrius, who ought to have succeeded his father, Se- 
leucus Philopator, was detained a hostage at Rome, 
And the throne was filled by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
toother of the last kins. This circumstance laid the 
foundation of civil wars, which were of great advan- 
tage to the Jews in their struggles for liberty under 
the Maccabees. 

On the death of Cleopatra, Antiochus invaded Egypt, 
where his ambitious schemes were roughly stopped by 
m peremptory order of the Roman senate, delivered in 
the most arrogant manner possible by Popillius Lsenas. 
The result of -the battle of Pydna, and the existence of 
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Demetrius at Rome, account for the humility of Epi- 
phanes 11 . 

While Antiochus was in Egypt, some false rumour ef 
his death reached Jerusalem, and was the signal for 
tumult and commotion between two parties of the 
Jews at enmity about the office of the high-priesthooi 
Antiochus, to whom neither the origin nor existence 
of the disorder could be agreeable, returned to Judo, 
(b.c. 170, or 169,) as to a province in a state of ingot 
rection, and plundered the city, as if he had takes it 
by storm from an enemy. He entered himself the Holy 
of Holies, despoiled the temple of its table of shew- 
bread, its candlestick, its censors, its vessels, and Hi 
golden coverings, and carried off the treasures of the 
nation laid up there. " There was great sorrow upon 
Israel. The rulers and the elders groaned; the young 
men and maidens fainted; and the beauty of the women 
was changed. Every bridegroom took up mourning; 
and she that sat in the chamber was in grief. And the 
whole house of Israel put on shame." Two yean 
afterwards a visitation still more lamentable fell upon 
the devoted city. Antiochus (whose name Epiphanes, 
" the illustrious," a judicious historian tells us, ought 

n That extraordinary diplomatic scene really occurred. Lity, 
xliv. 19; xlv. 11. Polyb., xxviii. 16—19. Appian, Syriac.,66. 
Cicero, Philipp., VIII. 8. Plutarch, Apophthegm., 32. Valer. 
Max., VI. iv. 3. Veil. Paterc., I. x. 1. Hieron. Daniel xi. 
Justin, XXXIV. iii. 

b.c. 168 or 167; 1 Mace. i. 29; Josephus, AnHq.,'Xll. v. 4. 
The era of the Seleucidee began autumn 312 b.c. 
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father to have been Epimanes, " the madman/') had 
devised a scheme for reducing the various forms of 
religious belief which existed within his dominions, — 
the Persian fire- worshippers, the Babylonian servants of 
the stars, the Phoenician idolatora of Dagon, and the 
Jewish followers of Moses' law, — to one single profession, 
namely, that which he himself most approved, the 
Grecian polytheism. In execution of this preposterous 
$nd impolitic notion, he sent a commissioner to render 
the temple unfit for the prescribed ceremonies usually 
performed there, and to convert it into an edifice sacred 
to Olympian Jupiter p . To carry this edict into effect, 
his agent polluted the altar and holy place by the sacri- 
fice of the forbidden swine, sprinkled the blood and 
broth of it all around, put a stop to the daily sacrifice, 
to the great festivals, to the rite of circumcision, and 
burnt the copies of the law. Revelry and debauchery 
filled the courts once too holy for ordinary feet; the 
rites of Bacchus shamed the city of David; and the 
Sabbath was unobserved. The country and the villages 
were visited with this persecution not less than the 
metropolis. Idols were presented to the worshippers 
for: their homage; altars were erected, and on them 
B wine were offered and partaken of by the reluctant 
Jews. Though some were found willing to adopt a 
new creed, and among them the high-priest, yet such 
proceedings could not be introduced among a people so 
obstinately attached to their ancient institutions, as the 
Jews have always been, without great violence. Swine's 

* 2 Mace, vi. 2. 
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flesh was forced down their throats ; two women 
had circu incised their children were crucified withtl* 
infants hanging at their knees: and in the seventh 
chapter of 2 Maccabees, the torments of the ho 
cauldron and the frying-pan are related to have been 
unsuccessfully applied to seven sons of one mother. 
who in their very deaths defied their murderers'*. 

It could not be, in the nature of men, hut that injus- 
tice so cruel, and tyranny so insolent, should meet with 
a fierce and desperate resistance. The men who led 
that resistance, and brought it to something of a suc- 
cessful issue, were the brave and glorious family of the 
Maccabees, or Asamoueans. There was one Mattathia*, 
a priest, who, with his five sons, for quiet reunited 
from Jerusalem to Mudin, an obscure village near 
Iamnia', hoping, perhaps, that the heathen would not 
find them out there. But the commissioners for the in- 
troduction of the idol-worship came.aud in vain requested 
that Mattathias would set the example of submission 
to the royal command. What he refused to do, an- 
other, however, volunteered, and approached to sacrifiw 
upon the altar prepared for the unlawful ceremony. 
At such a, sight, the indignation of the aged priest made 
his blood boil within him ; he leaped forward, killed 



» Resides Josephus and the book of Maccabees, Diodnnu *d*fa 
Lie testimony. Fragm., lib. xsxiv. 

* TIip tomb of tin.- .Mjieeafoacs is still plionti a short distance 
freim the' modern town Ramnli,( iiftdzivil, formal. Pereffr., p. IS*,) 
and .may well be tho real tomb. Pridenux should liuve tnitu- 
lulcd rav n\t6vrav qui navigare solenl, Connex., vol. ii., p. 398. 
1 Mace xiii. 23, Maundreil, p. 32. 
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i apostate upon the altar itself, and then slew the 
Syrian commissioner. After this tliere was no safety 
but in flight, and he, with his sons, and hundreds of 
others, took refuge in the wilderness, and caves of the 
mountains, feeding upon the wild produce of the un- 
cultivated land-. In this retreat they were hunted 
after, and a thousand were slain on one Sabbath, whenoe- 
forth they resolved on defending themselves on that day. 
It would appear that the hardships to which they were 
obliged to submit, proved too severe for the old age 
of the high-spirited father of the Maccabees, for he 
Boon died, leaving them an exhortation full of religious 
feeling and courage, never to surrender their trust in 
God. After his death, the talents and fortitude of 
Jndis the Maecabee began to raise his country from 
her degraded cundition. He had but small means for 
the great actions he achieved ; bands of peasants, un- 
taught in war, armed but inefficiently, destitute entirely 
of all the aids and appliances of military skill, even of 
provisions, but burning with fury against the heathen 
oppressor, and glad to sacrifice their lives in the canae 
of God and victory. Ho must have been educated, 
during bis wanderings and concealments, in the best 
methods of rendering his small force available; and the 
lessons that events offered, were well read by his active 
and penetrating mind. Wherever he went, all the 
information respecting the enemy's movements that he 
could desire, was conveyed to hint eagerly by the 
le around, who would not utter to the Syrian even 
■ 2 Mocc. t. 27. 
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whisper of his purposes. Thoroughly acquainted with 
all the glens and valleys of his mountain land, he could 
appear at any hour he pleased before the hostile camp, 
or watch their evolutions from the summits of his cliffs. 
He would never fail to remind his followers, that 
Jehovah was with them, and against their adversaries, 
and to recount the signal instances of triumph familiar 
to their ears, when His right hand had been ont- 
stretched to confound the host of the oppressors. 
Knowing the mixed character of Syrian armies, and the 
variety of their language, he dashed after midnight 
into the midst of their camps, and his watch-word was 
the holy name of the Lord of Hosts. By such a course 
of operations, his countrymen began to consider him as 
tho appointed instrument of their deliverance, and to 
invest him with a divine commission ; nothing, under 
his command, seemed too hard for them. General after 
general wan discomfited, and army after army disorgan- 
ised; and they could even, by their rapid and unexpected 
assaults, make themselves masters of fortified places. 
In three years that elapsed after the pollution of the 
Temple (n.e. 168 to 165), he had beaten and driven 
out of Judea, not by battles, but by sudden and 
paralyzing attacks, no less than four generals with 
regular and numerous armies. 

In entering on the details of the successes of Judas, 
we observe the state of the parties — Syrian garrisons in 
Jerusalem and the Philistine towns, but tho insurgents 
in possession of the open country. The disturbed state 
of Judea first called forth Apollonius, a district com- 
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mander from Samaria ; he, we are simply told, wag 
defeated and killed, his sword henceforth serving Judas 
for a memento of victory and a trusty weapon. The 
insurrection next required the attention of Seron, pro- 
vincial governor of Syria ; he approached by the Medi- 
terranean coast and Bcthoron, a pass which we find 
constantly preferred by those who were masters of the 
maritime towns, but formerly, on account of the hos- 
tility of tlia Philistines, rarely used by the kings of 
Israel. Judas "leapt upon him suddenly," while 
entangled in the pass, and drove him, with the loss of 
eight hundred men, to take refuge in the walls of the 
Philistine fortresses. The means at the disposal of the 
local government having thus failed, an army was 
assembled, and Ptolemy (Dorymenis f), Nicanor, and 
Gorgias, led forty thousand infantry and seven thou- 
sand cavalry towards the same paBS of Bethoron. The 
army was followed by numerous slave merchants, to 
whom Nicanor promised ninety Jews per talent, about 
two pounds a head'. The Jews, on their part, 
kept a great religious meeting at Mizpch, to entreat 
God for success, and they then pitched on the south 
of Emmaus (Nico/iolw). Gorgias, with a strong divi- 
sion, was despatched to make a circuit ; and in his 
absence, Judas, with three thousand men, who had 
neither efficient protective armour nor swords "as they 
wished," burst, in the morning dusk, over the enemies' 
stockade, attacked that great army, well disciplined in 

■t present: hs 
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war, scattered them to Geser, Azotus (AMoi), ml 
Jamnia ( Yabnek), fortified towns at hand (within tab 
miles), and burnt their camp. Just after tint, t$ 
smoke still rising towards the sky, Gorgias, who ml 
been vainly seeking our hero in the mountains, shun! 
the head of his detachment, but finding Judas cu- 
tiously prepared for hhn 9 withdrew in the same dns> 
tion. The rebellion had now assumed a very senm 
character, and Lysias, governor of half the Syrian em- 
pire, resolved to superintend the operations in penoa 
Avoiding the dangerous defiles entirely, he came bj 
Idnmea, that is, by the valley of Hebron, with sixty 
thousand infantry and five thousand horse, and piicmi 
in Bethzur, between Hebron and Jerusalem. At Ail 
place, Judas, whose previous exploits had assemhU 
round him ten thousand men, attacked him, and thougk 
not actually victorious, displayed such desperation, tint 
Lysias thought it prudent to withdraw again to Antiock 

Three years after the desolation of the Holy Pbee, 
Judas went up to Jerusalem, and on the same month 
and day as that of the pollution,, he set np again, wits 
unhewn stone, the altar of whole burnt-offering, spread 
out the veils, or curtains, re-lighted the sacred candle- 
sticks, offered up incense, and placed shewbread on the 
table, with the sound of sacred instruments of music. 
He restored also the doors and walls of the temple, and 
kept a festival of eight days on the joyful occasion m . 

That it was possible for him so to enter and remain 

• This festiral of dedication, or " renewal," is mentaomad by 
St. John, x, 22. 
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in the metropolis, and act thus contrary to the schema 
of tht: king, which had been the cause of the rebellion, 
shows that he had wrought a great change in the face 
of affairs. But though there was nj> force to oppose 
him, the royal troops were ready at any moment to 
assemble again in Judca, and a fortress in Jerusalem 
itself was garrisoned by Syrians. This fortress was not 
on Jlount Sion, but in Acra, or the lower city*. It 
was probably the Baris, or tower which was afterwards 
called Antonia ; though a certain statement of Jose- 
phuss, scarcely credible in itself, is at variance with the 
supposition. 

After some further desultory and successful warfare of 
the Jewish hero, Antiochus Epiplianes died in Persia 
(b.c 164), and his son Antiochus Eupator, a mere 
child, succeeded him. Lysias, who had been left lieu- 
tenant of the western moiety of the kingdom, and who 
had already felt the prowess of Judas, assumed the 
regency; aud invading Judea as before, on the south 
side, through Iduinea, with the young prince in person, 
he was met by the Maccabee, who seems to have had a. 
larger company than usual, and amongst them some 
who were in correspondence with the enemy'. Judas 
charged with his usual vigour ; his brother Elcazar 
singled ont the largest and most richly caparisoned 
elephant, supposing it bore the king, and striking right 
and left, reached it, stabbed it in the belly, aud was 

* Mount Sion, 1 Mace. x. 11 

bnt the fortress belonged to tire 

' Justpliua, vol. i., p. 655. 
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crushed to death by its fall. But the army of Ljn 
advanced, took Bethzur (between Jerusalem and He- 
bron), which the Jews had fortified, and relieved tfe 
garrison in Jerusalem, who were pressed by Jitd* 
The victorious expedition was, however, unable to mab 
further progress; it was interrupted by news, ttt 
Philip, a courtier who had been entrusted by the to- 
ceased king with the custody of his son, had arrived* 
Antioch, and was taking measures adverse certainly to 
Lysias, and perhaps to his sovereign. Lysias, who kal 
probably brought the prince with him, only thatk 
might preserve the authority his person would gne, 
returned to vindicate his influence in the capital, aal 
Judas was left again master of the country. 

And now other events, the causes of which hsie 
been touched upon before, distracted the Syrian govern- 
ment, and not only secured the Maccabees, but made 
them important and influential governors. Demetrius 
(Soter) the son of Seleucus Philopator, being very 
young, had borne the occupation of his hereditary 
throne by his uncle, Antiochus Epiphanes; but on the 
accession of Eupator, having arrived at the age of 
twenty-one, while the reigning prince was only nine, 
he felt that the tide of hope was at the flood, and that 
he must assert his title now or abandon it altogether. 
Impatient of his detention at Rome, he in vain brought 
his case before the senate, and requested his dismissal, 
and he consequently resolved on an escape, which he 
easily and successfully executed'. On his arrival in 

' A full account is in Polyb. xxxi. 19, who was in the secret. . 
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Syria, the unhappy Eupator, and his guardian, Lysias, 
fell into his hands, and were put to death, (b.c. 162.) 

The impunity of Judas could not lie acceptable to 
the Syrian party among the Jews, who were looked 
upon by him as apostates and blasphemers, and who 
had indeed so far adopted the views of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, as to drop their leal names and substitute 
Greek appellations. They appealed, therefore, not in 
Tain, to Demetrius, for bis encouragement, and be sent 
Nicanor with a force quite ;ulc<jii;Ue ;igainst the irre- 
gular band of Judas. After a while, however, Nicanor 
fell, near Bethomn, in that fatal defile, before the enter- 
prising chief, and bis head and hand were displayed in 
the streets of Jerusalem. Baechides was more success- 
ful: in an engagement, of which the plaea is doubtful, 
Judas, victorious over the right wing, and hurried away 
by the ardour of pursuit, was attacked in the rear by 
the unbroken troops of the left, and a thousand wounds 
numbered him with the dead. " Jonathan and Simon 
took him up and buried him in Modin, in the tomb of 
bis fathers. And all Israel monrned him with a great 
mourning, and sorrowed many days, and said, How it 
the mighty fallen that saved Israel." 

The death of Judas seemed to break tho spell that 
surrounded with heavenly protection the chosen hero, 
»nd a time of great tribulation followed. Numbers 
submitted to the foreign yoke, and deserted the struggle 
for freedom : the Syrian party administered the govern- 
ment, and were masters of the country; they searched 
out the adherents of Judas, and brought them to 
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Bacchides for judgment. Jonathan, the new leader of 
the patriotic hand, was ohliged to retire; yet, when 
encircled by the Syrian general, he fought his way 
through the enemy, with a loss to them of a thousand 
men. Bacchides and his party had full possession of 
Judea for two years; many towns being occupied by 
regularly-provisioned garrisons — the Acra of Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Emmaus, Bethoron, Gezer, Timnath, and 
Bethel, — and the sons of the principal men being 
detained as hostages. Jonathan, during these two 
years, was unmolested; for the immediate object of the 
Syrian king, and the token of his sovereignty, had 
been the maintenance of the Helleniadng Alcinius, or 
Jachim, in the high-priesthood : at his death, therefore, 
by paralysis, consequent, as is half suggested, upon 
some innovations of his about the Temple, Bacchides 
himself left Judea, and active operations were sus- 
pended. A new attempt to seize Jonathan altered the 
face of affairs: the aggression was repulsed; his little 
fortress was besieged, but he burnt the machines; and 
the attack ended in an arrangement by which Bacchides 
withdrew, and Jonathan, taking up his residence openly 
in Michmash, judged the people. 

From the accession of Demetrius, ten years were 
reckoned, when Alexander Bala, an impostor, who pre- 
tended to the crown as a son of Epiphanes, gained a 
vote of the Roman senate, jealous of Demetrius'a 
escape, in his favour, and seized Ptolemais. Jonathan, 
as the known popular leader of his countrymen, was 
solicited on either hand, and on Bala's presentation 
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assumed the robes and insignia of the sacred office of 
high-priest (at the feast of Tabernacles, B.C. 151); the 
offers of Demetrius, outbidding his rival, were dis- 
trusted. Jonathan collected considerable forces, and 
seems to have contributed to the victory of the im- 
postor, by whom he was well received, and appointed 
to the united civil and military command of the dis- 
trict. Two years later, Demetrius Nicator, the son of 
Soter, and, his father being killed, the legitimate king 
of Syria, attacked the pretender Bala. Apollonius, a 
general of his, opposed Jonathan; and, unwilling to 
enter the mountains, sent him a challenge to battle in 
the plain of Jamnia, " where were no rocks and holes 
to hide in." Jonathan baffled and defeated him even 
in the plain, took Joppa and Ashdod, or Azotus, and 
destroyed with fire the house of Dagon, in or near that 
city. As an acknowledgment of these services, his 
sovereign, Alexander, sent him a golden fibula or clasp; 
a token- of high rank, worn only by the royal family, 
or through special concession. Bala shortly perished 
in a quarrel with Ptolemy Philometor, and Nicator was 
seated on the throne. Jonathan, in the rapidity of the 
revolution, had not decisively espoused, but had yet 
rather favoured, Alexander's cause, and was accused 
before the new king for besieging the Syrian gar- 
rison in the Acra. He was accordingly summoned to 
court; a mandate which was received with some 
hesitation, as there was evidently danger in obedience, 
while a refusal would render him and his party 
obnoxious to the sovereign. Jonathan, against his 
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friends* counsel, determined on complying, and wM 
on Demetrius at Ptolemais, where, by handsome pn- 
sents, he paid his homage, and by fair words e» 
ciliated the royal favour. When our authorities at 
merely Jewish, we do not obtain much insight intotk 
connexion of events, and we must therefore rest satH&el 
with this account of the means employed, or tk 
motives in operation, for the friendly reception of tk 
high-priest and his confirmation in his Honours. 

Some time afterwards, Jonathan, or some Jews wk 
were under his influence, were of real service to Dent 
trius (Nicator). The king had disbanded the hip 
armies kept on foot by his predecessors, and retsiaei 
only a body-guard of Cretans. The people of AntiocL, 
always prone to insurrection, now rose, with or without 
cause, and, like the Paris mobs of our own day* 
attacked the palace with arms in their hands; but three 
thousand Jews, who were in the town, took part in the 
king's defence, defeated the insurgents, and were grati- 
fied with the plunder of the turbulent city. Demetrius, 
however, even after %this, kept Jonathan in strict sub- 
jection, and extended no special favour to the Jews: 
thus the keys of their country, Bethzur, &c, were still 
occupied by Syrian garrisons. 

Judea, as may be seen by the sketch we have already 
given, was so united with Syria, for good or ill, that it 
is impossible to follow the history of the former without 
comprehending, in our view, the vicissitudes of the 
empire of which it formed a part. Even our guides, 
Josephus and the first book of Maccabees, willing as 
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they are to dwell on personal feats of valour, on 
orations or praises of their heroes, find it impracticable 
to dispense with the mention of the changes continually 
Occurring among the Syrian despots. (See the Table of 
Syrian reigns.) The seed of civil dissension that had 
been sown by the establishment of Antiochus Epi- 
phane8, the younger brother, on the throne, continued 
to produce abundant fruit. Diodotus, otherwise called 
Trypho, calculating on the dissatisfaction of the dis- 
banded troops, produced the son of Bala, a mere child, 
as king, drove Demetrius before him, and got possession 
of the capital, Antioch. Jonathan, remembering pro- 
bably the estimation in which he had stood with the 
father of this child, and finding himself but indifferently 
treated by Demetrius, devoted himself to the new 
candidate, and had a skirmish near the Lake Genne- 
sareth with the troops of his antagonist. Driven out 
of Antioch, (Demetrius) Nicator passed the Euphrates, 
and contented himself with the government of the cen- 
tral provinces. 

During these commotions, Jonathan, looking for a 
time when he should be independent of Syria, sent, 
after an example set by his brother Judas, an embassy 
to Rome, a state ready to interfere in the affairs of all 
nations, and contracted a treaty of alliance 1 *. The 

b 1 Mace. viii. 23 gives the treaty with Judas, copied with a 
spurious addition by Josephus, Antiq., XII. x. 6. The alleged 
communication between the Jews and the Lacedemonians, is, per- 
haps, an error in the name, Sparta. Joseph., Ant., XII. iv. 10. 9 
p. 606. 1 Mace. xii. 2; xiv. 20. Joseph., Ant*^ XIII. *s . ^ 
p. 648. Michaelis. See note on Sepharvaim. 
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i\ talents of silver, and two of Jonathan's sons were sent 

ti bim, the high priest himself should he liberated. 

| Simon might easily see through this falsehood,, but, 

i uwiiling to have any responsibility for his brothers 

i life imputed to him, he did as the regent desired, yet 

r the promise was not fulfilled. A principal desire of 

; Trypho was to relieve the garrison in Jerusalem, shut 

up with a circumvallation by Jonathan, and straitened 

for provisions: disappointed then at Adida, he made a 

circuit, watched by Simon from the heights, southward 

by Adora; but still in vain, he durst not attempt the 

defiles; and having executed Jonathan in Gilead, he 

retired northwards. 

Finding that Trypho did nothing but plunder the 
ooxmtry, Simon turned his eyes towards the rightful 
sovereign, and sent a request to Demetrius (Nicator) in 
the Eastern Provinces, that Judea might be allowed, by 
a royal grant from him, to assume her independence. 
The answer, as policy required, was favourable, and 
was interpreted, it seems, to be a concession of their 
desire; the Jews began to date their records by the 
years of Simon, and " the yoke of the Gentiles was 
removed from Israel e ." In the same year, Trypho, 
under cover of an operation for the stone, murdered his 
ward, the young Antiochus (Dionysus). 

Simon was happy in his government of his people. 

c 1 Mace. kiii. 41, "in the 170th year" of the era of the 
Seleucidee, which began B.C. 312. Josephus places this grant of 
Demetrius after his Parthian captivity; contrary to the Macca- 
lees, and to probability. See Mr. Clinton's Fasti y vol. iiu % 
p. 329, for a discussion of the chronology. 
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He completed, by a capitulation, the siege of the pari- 
eon in Jerusalem, which had been commenced by Jo* 
than, and took some of the towns on the coast, 
cially Joppa and Gezer, of which he retained 
" The husbandmen tilled the field in peace, and Ai 
earth gave forth her crops, and the trees of the plist 
their fruits. The old men sat in the streets; all talked 
together of their blessings; and the young men put a 
the glory and the harness of war. Every one sat nods 
his own vine and his own fig-tree, and there was no* 
to terrify them." 

Antiochus (Sidetes), brother of Demetrius Nicato, 
attacked Trypho on the western side, and drore hoi 
into Dora, on the coast of Palestine: as long, therefore, 
as affairs were doubtful, he confirmed former grants to 
Simon, with leave also to coin money in his own name: 
but when the fortune of war was turned in his favour, 
he sent a remonstrance against the occupation of the 
maritime towns that had been taken. The reply of 
Simon to this remonstrance was not altogether satisfac- 
tory to Antiochus, and some aggressions commenced, 
which Simon successfully repelled; but, b.c. 135, he 
was treacherously killed, with Judas and Mattathias 
his sons, at a banquet 8 . Simon was the last of the five 

d Gaza, 1 Mace. xiii. 43, is a false reading for Gazara; and 
all the successes of Simon lay among the towns at the mouth of 
the valley of Bethoron. 

« The authentic first book of Maccabees closes here. Appian, 
Syriacis, 67 — 70, gives an outline of the history of the kings 
of Syria, A connected account of Syrian affairs, from Deme- 
trius Soter to Antiochus Sidetes, is given by Justin, libb. 
xxxvi. 
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a of the Wave old priest Mattathias. Beaides Judas 
and Jonathan, Eleazar had heen crushed to death by 
the elephant, and Jolianan, or John, waa killed by the 
sons of Jarabri of Medaba, during tlie hour of distress 
after Judas's death, when Jonathan and Simon were 
fugitives. 

Antecedent to this murder, Demetrius, acting against 
the Parthians in Upper Asia, had been taken prisoner 
B.C. 138, and was detained in honourable captivity; 
consequently, until his return, Antiockns (Sidetes), his 
brother, occupied the throno. Scarcely, therefore, had 
the divisions which had resulted from the accession of 
Antiochus Epiphanes heen closed, by the successive 
destruction of the pretenders Alexander Bala, Antiochus 
Dionysus, and Trypho (Diodotus), than another cause 
of intestine disturbance arose in the existence of two 
brothers, both kings of Syria, one on the throne, one in 
captivity; and these elements of discord were multiplied 
by the marriage of Demetrius to Rhodogune, sister' of 
the Parthian king, and of Antiochus to Cleopatra*, his 
elder brother's queen. 

Antiochus Sidetes' 1 , on coming to the kingdom, had 
reason enough for hostility to the predominant Macca- 
bean party of the Jews, with whom the whole nation 
may now be considered as identified, for their snecess 

' Sister; Appian, Syr., 67. Doubter; Justin xxxviii. 9. Bu' 
as a, Parthian kin- died during I Viiittriiis's captivity, tiio differ. 

* Cleopatra had been &]ro married to Bala. She w*s onlv 
daughter of Ptulimy Philometor t>f Egypt. 
k Sidetes is vailed by Jusqdius, Soler. 
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had done away with the remains of the Helknag 
or Grecian apostates. They had been paitisusdl 
two usurpers and impostors, who are ejected by v& 
ferent historians from the catalogue of the 8yn» 
kings, although their illegitimacy is, with reason, Mt 
alluded to by the Jewish writers. They had ventmal 
to call themselves independent, and even to inane 
their territory by conquest, — a conquest which eoaM 
only be made at the expense of their former soTerogv; 
and they had been so confident in their own le s om m, 
as to meet and repulse the general who had recent! 
a royal commission on their borders. Antiochus Sidetot 
upon the murder of Simon, advanced against Joh 
Hyrcanus, his surviving son and successor, in the 
first year of his high-priesthood. He drove him into 
Jerusalem and besieged the town, which, by famine, 
was compelled to surrender. The king was moderate; 
he received five hundred talents, or ten thousand pounds 
sterling, the arms, some hostages as pledges of loyalty, 
and he pulled down the fortifications of the city'. 
During the siege, according to the somewhat marvellous 
narrative of Josephus, at the feast of tabernacles, the 
king, instead of pressing his operations, granted seven 
days' time for the due celebration of the festival, contri- 
buted victims, with horns gilt, for sacrifice, and " gold 
and silver vessels" full of perfumes (incense). No 
further transactions of this reign are recorded, save that 
Hyrcanus (John) served under Antiochus in a campaign 

1 Diodor., Fragm., lib. xxxiv. agrees. 
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* 

* ftgamst the Parthians, in which the king lost his 
11 Bfe k . During the war, the Parthians, to produce a 
diversion in Syria, had sent off their captive Demetrius 
{Nicator) to Antioch, who was thus restored to his right- 
ful throne, just as his brother's death left it unoccupied. 
But the affairs of Syria fell at this time into confusion, 
hy the appearance of pretenders, and by the ambition 
Of younger branches, all weak and all wicked, so that 
fiyrcanus was able to treat their authority with con- 
tempt, and to rule his province as he would. In his 
external relations, it may be noted that he destroyed 
Samaria, even to the last vestige, and compelled the 
Idumeans to conform to the Jewish rites, even to cir- 
cumcision. These Idumeans were the ancient Edomites; 
but (as is conjectured), during the Babylonish h captivity, 
they had been driven out of Mount Seir by the Naba- 
thean Arabs, and they settled in the southern part of 
Judea, with Hebron for their principal town», where 
they remained. 

The reverence in which the memory of Hyrcanus 
was held among the Jews, may be learnt from the 
prophetic character with which they invested him. He 
had, they tell us, immediate communication with the 
Deity, on many occasions specified, and foretold future 
events. Prosperity, however, wrought some change 
even in him. His father and his uncle, engaged in a 

k For the campaign, see Justin xxxviii. 10. That Hyrcanus 
obtained three thousand talents, or six hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, from David's tomb, as Josephus tells us, does not deserve 
* place in our sketch of the history. 

1 Josephus, vol. u. y p. 303. 
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religious war, and having no certain resource but ttft 
ardour of the people, could never have been capable 
of leading and directing their enthusiasm if they W 
not been themselves imbued with strong and fenoft 
feelings. They were therefore Pharisees, for tb 
negative doctrines of the Sadducees held out no hope 
of future recompense for devoted zeal in this life, tsi 
detracted from those observances, which helped men to 
reckon themselves righteous and servers of God. Tie 
Maccabees consequently, and the desperate bands who 
supported them in their perilous and furious enterprises, 
belonged to that sect which assumed to be not as other 
men are, and had superadded to pure religion, a system 
of superstition well fitted to sustain a fanatic and wM 
courage. But in his power and exaltation it was no 
longer morally essential to the station of John (Hyr- 
canus) that he should be the object of veneration to 
the vulgar; nor was their affection even politically 
necessary to him, after he had set on foot a standing 
body of troops. Upon the occurrence, therefore, of & 
personal insult at an entertainment he gave to the sect 
of his fathers, he thought fit in his anger to estrange 
himself from the whole party, who did not visit the 
offender, as he desired, and thus ventured on a step 
which would have been instantly ruinous to any Mac- 
cabee before him, and which brought a load of unpopu- 
larity upon his sons after him. 

On the death of John (Hyrcanus), his eldest son 
Aristobulus assumed the government and even a 
diadem. The altered character of the &u\>tejQ&acY °f 
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the Asamonean family now becomes painfully manifest, 
Aristobulus imprisoned his mother — who was starred 
to death in her dungeon — and his brothers, Antigomts 
^excepted. By an unhappy mistake, and the malicious 
insinuations of spiteful gossips, Antigonus was killed 
under orders of Aristobulus, who, filled with horror at 
ids crime, died of the shock shortly afterwards. We 
inay hope that this acuteness of feeling, and some 
testimony to the mildness of his disposition, will tend 
to acquit him of a participation in his mothers death. 

The single year of Aristobulus was followed by the 
longer sovereignty of Alexander Jannseus his brother. 
This king and high-priest by title must be looked upon 
as really a tyrant. Surrounded with Pisidian and 
Cilician mercenaries, detested by the populace, who 
in one instance pelted him with citrons m while exe- 
cuting his sacred office, endangered by perpetual insur- 
rection and rebellion, or employing himself in enlarging 
his territories out of the spoils of the dismembered 
and crumbling empire of Syria, he differs in no respect 
from the potentates or adventurers who alternately 
gained and lost inconsequential battles against him, 
and who, like himself, were but the agents and the 
sport of a general anarchy. To unravel the transactions 
in which he took his part, sometimes dictating to and 
oppressing the weak, sometimes fawning on the strong, 
would require not merely a rapid notice, but an exact 



n The citrons or pomecitrons of the feast of tabernacles, were 
a tradition ; explained from the Talmudute, by'Lightfoot, Works t 
vol i., p. 976. . 
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distinction of the Antiochi, Seleuci, and Deme 
-were pushing for the crown of Syria, and the F 
and Cleopatras, who were caballing for that of 
His civil wars, for they were more than ret 
would occupy some space; in the course of th 
crucified eight hundred of the Pharisee factioi 
drove eight thousand into banishment. Sot diem 
such details, it suffices to say that he was lord of . 
towns which were never reckoned Jewish on al 
frontiers of his little territory: and that a di* 
brought on by drunkenness terminated his reigi 
twenty-seven years. 

In the early part of his reign, the Asamonean c 
nasty had arrived at its greatest eminence. Judas, t 
founder of their success, left rather a terrible nam 
than substantial acquisitions behind him : at his deatl 
the fortresses that commanded Judea were in the hand 
of the Syrians. Jonathan's administration, howevei 
reduced Bethzur and every strong hold in .Judea, excep 
the garrison in Jerusalem; and Alexander Bala adde 
Ekron to his territory . Simon took Joppa, Gezea 
and the Acra, or citadel of Jerusalem. Hyrcanus ex 
tended his conquests into Idumea and Samaria. H 
took Sychem, destroyed Samaria and the temple o 
Mount Gerizim, added the Idumeans to his natioi 
and in Moabitis made himself master of Medahs 
Aristobulus did something in Ituraea. Alexander too 
Gaza and Gadara (Omkeis), so that he was king < 
nearly what is called Palestine; Ptolemais, Sidon, Tyr< 

n 1 Mace. x. 89. 
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Turn's Stratonis or Caesarea, and Dora, being exceptions 
to his sovereignty. 

Taught by incessant turmoil the serious nature of the 
error that had been committed by his father John, in 
abandoning the popular tenets and sect, Jannasus on 
his deathbed recommended his hopeless wife to throw 
herself at once and completely into the hands of the 
Pharisees, and to give them even the disposal of his 
own corpse, that, if they would, they might indulge 
their rage upon it. She took the advice,— the Pharisees 
buried her husband with unusual pomp, and supported 
her in the government, with her son Hyrcanus for 
high-priest, during nine years that remained of her life. 
But the connexions that had been formed by the Asa- 
monean family since the rupture of John with the 
Pharisees, more than thirty years, were not to be 
broken, off by the secession of Alexandra. The oppo- 
sition or JannsBan party, headed by the second son, 
Aristobulus, showed a disposition to resist the measures 
of the new administration, especially when retaliation 
commenced, and the advisers of the bloody vengeance 
of JannsBUS (Alexander) were held responsible for the 
lives that had been sacrificed. On the illness and death 
of Alexandra, this opposition was openly declared, and 
thus civil broils again commenced, between two factions 
headed by the two brothers Hyrcanus and Aristobulus* 



A new era now approached, and new masters de- 
prived the Jews of their restless and petty inde- 
pendence. The Romans, who (ii.e. 190) had beaten 
Antiochus the Great in Lydia, and had shorn off from 
the kingdom of the Seleucidip the provinces north of 
Mount Taurus, had been occupied in extending their 
dominion, consolidating it at every new outbreak, and 
disputing for the supremacy among themselves dowl 
to the time we now speak of. The Mithridatic war 
had involved in its consequences the overthrow of 
Tigrttue, king of Armenia. This monarch, during tte 
divisions in Syria, had embraced it within his own 
rule, nnd on his defeat by Lucullus (b.c. 69), aban- 
doned it after an occupation of fourteen years. Open, 
therefore, to a new governor, it gave the title of king 
to Antioebus Asiaticus; but when Tigranes surrendered 
In IViupcy. the Roman claimed Syria as having formed 
oiio of the Armenian provinces. 

Jndca had not been actually nor formally subjected 
to Tigranes, but, small as it was, and rent by fraternal 
t|U»NvK it would have been disposed of by the despotic 
republicans, even if it had not been considered as aa 
Integral put of the kingdom of Syria. Aristobalus and 
1 1 1 i M1UM ri'fern'd their disputes to Pompey, who, infln- 
wii'vd ftUi'gi'ther by a consideration for his own profit 

I owning triumph, determined nothing decisively. 
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but allowing events to develope occasions for his inter- 
ference, received the readiest submission from Hyrcanus 
and a doubtful hesitating opposition from Aristobulns. 
The latter, conscious of the necessity for obedience, came, 
however, to Pompey's quarters, and signified tbat he 
had laid aside all thoughts of resistance, and was ready 
to surrender Jerusalem to the lloman forces. When 
Pompey, nevertheless, sent Gabinius to that city, the 
gates were closed :igain*t htm by the partisans of 
Aristobulns, who was then arrested, as one who played 
false with his promises, Pompey then himself ad- 
vanced against the town, whereupon, as the population 
was not all of one mind, and the constituted autho- 
rities had openly placed themselves under that gene- 
ral's protection, ho was received into the city and 
fortified palace, but was excluded from the principal 
fortress, the Temple itself, by the friends of the dis- 
satisfied Aristobulns. The Temple, surrounded ou 
three sides by ravines of tremendous depth, and con- 
sequently connected with the upper city only by a 
bridge, then broken down, was capable of a very 
serious and obstinate resistance. The attack, or siege, 
was urged upon the north side, where the ra' 
filled up by felled timber, and the walls were shaken 
by the customary machines supplied from Tyre Three 
months were occupied by the siege, and, in B.C. 63*, the 

■ In the consulship of M. T. Cicero and C. Antony : Josephus, 
p. 6J19. December; Mr. Clinton, Fasti, iii. p. 176- " On (he 
day of the fa&t" — Jn«c[iliiis- wliiuli commonly stands for the 10th 
of Tlfiri; Levit. xxiii. 26. Pliilo, Legat. Cai., Bee 38. Th. 
ambiguous expression, " in the third month," is paraphrased b; 
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breach was entered by three parties, one of 
headed by Faustus, a son of the dictator Comefin 
Bulla, and the Jews are said to have facilitated tk 
capture by refusing to do more than repulse total 
attacks on the Sabbaths, (according to the institute ft* 
Mattathias, the father of the Maccabees,) and to 
affording to the Romans an opportunity to perfect uw 
works unmolested. Pompey's heathen presence p» 
faned that holy of holies, which was unseen ul 
untrodden, but by the high-priests only. After nb- 
tying his curiosity he left the place, with its ornamesfc 
and treasures untouched, thinking, perhaps, that by 
removing them he should be robbing, not so nmek 
those who had resisted him, as his friend and efat 
Hyrcanus, whom he re-established in his dignity*. 

Pompey left Scaurus in Syria, and after him Gabinrai 
was appointed to the government. Aristobulus and hk 
sons had been taken away prisoners by Pompey, bat 
escaped, and gave Gabinius some trouble; yet they 
made no effectual struggle against their foreign masters. 
In a siege of Alexandrium, a small fortress, Mark 
Antony, who was afterwards so notorious, distinguished 
himself . Aristobulus was sent back to Rome a pri- 
soner, and some years afterwards was employed by 
Julius Csesar to create a diversion in Judca asrainst the 
friends of Pompey, who was, of course, hated by the 

Josephus himself, "in three months." Bell, Jud., p. 349. ed. 
Haverc. So also Bell, JucL 9 p. 6*8. 

b Pompey — " Captis Hierosolymis, victor nihil attigit." Cie. 

pro Flocco, 28. 

« C£ Plutarch, Anton., 3. 
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disappointed Jew; but that design was frustrated by 
the death of Aristobulus from poison., Alexander, his 
aon, was also despatched by the axe, under Pompey s 
orders, and about the same time as his father (b.c. 49). 
Antigonus, the other son, survived. 

After Gabinius, Syria was allotted to Crassus, who 
assumed the government of this province as an intro- 
duction to his Parthian war. After crossing the Eu- 
phrates, and garrisoning a few towns in Mesopotamia, 
he occupied his winter in collecting money from the 
different cities, giving, his personal attendance at the 
weighing and registering the precious metals. Among 
the treasures which were plundered was that of Jeru- 
salem. The money, and all the gold about the temple, 
were lost on this occasion. The treasure-keeper, hoping 
to ransom the rest, disclosed a golden bar of great 
value, which Crassus, as we are told, against his pro- 
mise and oath, carried away with his other booty. 
The amount of which the temple was deprived is esti- 
mated at 10,000 talents, or 2,000,000/.; "a sum," says 
Josephus, "not surprising, if we recollect that the 
iemple was the national exchequer to which all Jews, 
in whatever part of the world they resided, were con- 
stantly contributing." 

The civil wars of Judea between Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus, and of Rome between Pompey and Caesar, 
gave opportunity to subordinate families, which would, 
of course, be elevated much above their natural station 
if they were happy enough to espouse the cause which 
should prove successful. Such fortune *A,taBita&. K^Cv- 
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pater, the father of King Herod, who was always a 
staunch friend of Hyrcanns, the client of Pompey, and 
who rendered such services to Julius Ctesar in his 
Alexandrine war, as to redeem himself and his patron 
Hyrcanufl from any ill consequences of their attachment 
to Pompey, and to secure the protection of the all- 
powerful dictator. Indeed, one principal source of 
interest in the Jewish transactions of the time, is the 
gradual, skilful, and unserupulous rise of the Herodian 
family to power. Cfesar granted the civil authority 
in Judca to Antipater, and confirmed the high -priest- 
hood to Hyrcanns, whose disposition was so indolent and 
careless, that the influence of his friend Antipater was of 
necessity increased and established. At Cesar's death 
the conspirator Cassias came to collect strength in Syria, 
and levied a contribution of 700 talents, or 140,000/., 
on Judea. Antipater and his sons, Herod and PhasaeL 
were conscious of the necessity for satisfying the Ro- 
mans, whatever party might predominate in the East, 
and therefore exerted themselves v> please Cass! us by 
promptitude in paying in the contribution demanded. 
By his services in this particular, Herod seems to bave 
secured the assistance of Cassius in revenging his 
father's death, which occurred this year (b.c. 42), and, 
as far as appears, without evidence, was laid at the 
door of Malichus, a friend of Hyrcanns. 

Cassius led his forces to meet Antony and Oclavianus 
at Philippi, where the East changed masters again, and 
fell under the power of Mark Antony. It was then 
the business of the provinces and cities to hasten with 
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tokens of submission and homage to the feet of theft 
new ruler, and to deprecate his anger. Hyrcanus and 
Herod had the less difficulty in conciliating this new 
sovereign, as they had in their favour Antony's remem- 
brance of the attentions he had received when he was 
in Judea with Gabinius. Perhaps the office Hyrcanus 
held might be considered as removed from civil commo- 
tions, and the presents which Herod know it was his 
duty to make, were liberally paid, so that this new 
revolution left the authorities in Judea in the 
situation as before. The handsome presents with which 
the goodwill of Antony was secured, make, indeed, the 
confirmation of Herod in his post, a transaction of the 
same kind as that which prevailed in other arrange- 
ments, where Antony put up the governments to 

Among the candidates for favour and protection, 
Antony met with the Egyptian Cleopatra, by whose 
fascinations ho was led into a life of dissipation and 
luxury, and totally neglected the interests of his pro- 
vinces. Beyond the Euphrates were enemies ready to 
take advantage of his indifference. The Parthians in- 
vaded Syria and Cilicia, (b.c. 40,) and held them un- 
molested till tile next year. In B.C. 39, P. Tentidius 
defeated and killed Labienus, and in B.C. 38, Pacorus 
also, and so drove the barbarians out of Syria. 

Antigonns, the surviving son of Aristobulus, nephew 
consequently of Hyrcanus, had found a refuge in Ccele- 
Syria, and on the invasion of the Parthians 

d Did. Cass., XLvili. 24. 
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them a gratuity of a thousand talents (200,000?.), al 
five hundred women, if they would remove Hyraaa, 
and give the high-priesthood to him. The inula 
accepted his offer, and between force and fraud git 
Hyrcanus and Phasael into their hands. Herod, wiA 
the females of his family, who were intended by Arf- 
gonus to pay the price of his promotion, escaped. ft 
disqualify Hyrcanus for the high-priesthood, he ia 
mutilated by the loss of his ears : Hegesippus ■)• 
Antigonus bit them off'; and Phasael, Herod's bn> 
ther, died or was murdered in his captivity. Hood, 
through difficulties, and after a dangerous voyage 
arrived at Rome, where he found Antony and Cmm 
Octavianus, who united to bestow on him, somewhat ti 
his surprise, the title of king. This gift appears partly 
to have been won by the engaging manners of Herod, 
but perhaps the condition of Syria, where an active and 
influential partisan would be useful, and the tried 
faithfulness of himself and his father to the Roman 
cause and its accompanying extortions, might be more 
weighty considerations. Thus the kingdom was passing 
out of the family of the Asamoneans, and the line of 
the Maccabees became secondary to an Idnmean race, 
who had once been reckoned foreigners to the Jews, 
and who had been incorporated with that nation by 
conquest. Herod had already secured the influence of 
that noble family, for the beautiful Mariamne, grand- 
daughter of both Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, had ao» 

e Hegesippus, i. 29. "Ille autem continue* in Hyrcanum facto 
impetu, aures ejus dentibus auis abacidik" 
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companied his flight from Jerusalem, and was now his 
betrothed spouse. 

On his nomination to the kingdom he returned im- 
mediately to Syria, and gathered means for making 
opposition to Antigonus. But the operations in Judea 
were of course subservient to the Parthian war, and 
nothing of any value was done for him until these 
enemies had been driven back beyond the Euphrates. 
Sosius was then sent by Antony to besiege Jerusalem, 
and after the usual military advances, and a corre- 
sponding defence, according to the tactics of the time, 
the city was taken, and with it Antigonus (b.c. 38). 
His death was procured by Herod, who thus (b.c. 37) 
became, in fact, king of Judea, Idumea, Samaria, 
Galilee, &c, and the dynasty of the Asamoneans was 
closed. 
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Chapter XIV. 

The reign of Herod is marked by bloodshed ud 
unnatural cruelties. Supported by an irresistible fo- 
reign power, lie felt no responsibility to his own people, 
and could perpetrate the most atrocious actions withoai < 
fear. Human life had been so freely lavished in the 
Roman civil wars and proscriptions, that no horror was 
excited by the successive murders in Judea ; and hit 
foulest crimes drew forth only the sarcasm, that it was 
better to be Herod's swine, than his son'* He was not, 
indeed, of a temper to walk in the narrow path of 
justice amidst all the impulses which bias a despot 
Those who had access to his person, and could insinuate, 
inflame, and irritate, used their opportunities against 
their private enemies, and by exaggeration, misrepre- 
sentation, or absolutely false statements, estranged him 
from his nearest friends, and Anally compassed their 
ruin. There were no prudential considerations to check 
the torrent of anger, and it therefore launched its death 
warrants on the instant, for the vainest suspicion, for a 
calumny, or caprice. As his years advanced, a long 
course of success and impunity rendered his temper 
more prompt and unscrupulous, and singularly sensitive 
to suggestions, which, if he had needed to regard con- 
sequences, and to reflect, must have been instantly 
rejected. Despotic magnificence and bounty were 

• Macrob., Saturn,^ \\. 4. 
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natural accompaniments of his station, and when, 
intrigues endangered his credit with liis Roman in asters, 
the same skill which had obtained him royalty, pie- 
served it for him even to tliu last. Among his subjects, 
were it possible for a tyrant to be popular, yet he could 
not havo been so, for he affronted their feelings by 
introducing games on the Greek, in other words, on 
the heathen model; and in many other particulars 
showed a Hellenistic tendency. 

Alexandra, the mother of Mariamne, impatient of 
the promotion of Ananel, a Babylonian Jew, to the 
high -priesthood, prevailed on the king to depose 
Ananel, and to substitute Aristobulus, full brother to 
Mariamne, and like her in the beauty of liis person, 
now seventeen years of age. He was so favourably 
received by the people, always charmed by a fine figure, 
and recollecting the glories of bis Asamonean descent, 
that Herod's jealousy was excited, and be resolved on 
his destruction. Soon afterwards, near Jericho, in 
sultry weather, Herod and lie entertained themselves 
by watching the persons of the suite, bathing and 
swimming in the bath of the palace ; and Aristobulus, 
willing to join the amusement, was encouraged by 
Herod, whu bad given instructions to his confidents. 
They, as if in sport, plunged the young man's bead 
under water so frequently and constantly, that he was 
drowned, and was thus, after Antigouus, the tyrant's 
first victim. 

Alexandra sent news of this murder to Cleopatra, 
who was a declared enemy of Herod, for she wished to 
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add his territories to her own, and she procured a m 
mons from Antony, that the king should come n4 
answer at Laodicea for the young man's death, fortkk 
" if it had been brought about by him, it was not wbI 
done." By money and address, however, this dinger 
disappeared. After this another terror arose, and At 
king's affairs seemed desperate ; for Antony, his fried 
and patron, lost the battle of Actiuin, and was raind 
His first thought was, who could be his rival ; and th 
old man Hyrcanus, who had been high-priest before kis 
mutilation, the patron of Antipater and friend of Herod, 
was the object of his fears. He had been carried ty 
the Parthians across the Euphrates, and permitted ti 
settle in Babylon, where were many thousand Jem, 
who reverenced him still as their high-priest, and paid 
him his ancient honours. But he was enticed back 
into Judea by Herod, and now, accused of correspond- 
ence with the Arabs, was put to death. The king then 
met Caesar at Rhodes, and taking his diadem off his 
head, stated fairly how he was connected with Antony, 
and that he should have contributed to his army at 
Actium, but that a quarrel with the Arabs had de- 
tained his forces. He then offered the same faithfulness 
to Caesar as he had shewn to Antony, and so pleased 
the new master of the world by his candour and sub- 
mission, that he was confirmed upon his throne. He 
had already been able to shew his promptitude and 
subserviency, by forwarding the collection of gladiators 
for Augustus, and when the emperor visited Syria, his 
attentions were anxious and &bo\m&n&> T.W com* 
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pliments were paid in the winter of the some year 
{b.c. 31) as the battle of Actium, and before the death 
of Antony, whom Caesar was advancing to attack in 
Egypt. Herod's desertion of his former protector was 
quick enough in regard for his own interest, but may 
perhaps be excused by the hopeless self-abandonment 
ef Antony. 

We have now other tragedies to relate. On the 
occasion of the death of the yonng Aristobulus, when 
Herod was summoned to Laodicea by Antony, he felt 
that the hostility of Cleopatra rendered his return to 
his own country doubtful, and therefore left his uncle 
Joseph to administer his affairs, and to take charge of 
his family,— giving him private orders, that if things 
should go wrong with himself, Mariamne must die, for 
he loved her so dearly that he could not bear to think 
of leaving her to another. The management of the 
palace brought Joseph often into communication with 
the young queen, and he used to talk much of Herod's 
affection for her. She, and her mother Alexandra, 
received these asseverations with bantering and raillery,, 
so that Joseph, who was quite serious, at last gave as a 
proof of her husband's love, the secret orders, that even 
death should not part them. This was a very unplea- 
sant disclosure; and when Herod returned, Salome, his 
sister, insinuated unworthy suspicions of Mariamne* 
because of hex frequent meetings with Joseph; this 
accusation was soon repelled by the assurances of the 
queen; but in the midst of the king's professions of 
confidence and love, she replied, t\u& "^Q&x*» v&sstaNfe 
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Joseph were not very affectionate.** At these mill 
the king threw her from him, tore his hair, called alnl 
that "he had detected Joseph; he "would never km 
told the secret, if the intercourse had not been urt 
confidential:" in his fury he was ready to slay his wife, 
did slay Joseph without admitting him to his presence, 
and put Alexandra in custody. Yet the attachment b 
bore towards Mariamne recovered its force, when hi 
first burst of passion was over. When absent agaia, 
paying his court to Augustus, he shut up his moths 
and sister in one fortress, and his wife and her motto 
in another, placing the latter under the care of Bohemia, 
to whom he gave the same secret orders as before to 
Joseph. The ladies, who knew the circumstances of 
Herod, imagined for themselves the repetition of those 
commands, and therefore did everything in their power 
to cultivate the goodwill of Sohemus, and win him to a 
revelation of the secret. In this they succeeded. The 
stern resolve of her husband, to involve both in one 
destruction, turned any affection Mariamne might have 
for him, into detestation; she imagined all his protes. 
sions to be hypocrisy, intended only to retain his hold 
upon the Asamonean family, to which she belonged, 
and from which she inherited an unconquerable spirit 
On the king's return, who flew to tell her of his recep- 
tion and favour with Caesar, she heard the tale with 
vexation instead of pleasure, and did not attempt to 
conceal her aversion. Herod saw the change in his 
wife; he noticed that his embraces were repulsed; and 
was willing to have slain her immediately, but that 
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love forbade it. He was tossed by different feelings: 
ardent affection and indignant rage alternately possessed 
bis mind ; and every day made bis estrangement from 
Mariamne greater. Sbe only displayed ber sentiments 
tbe more, and Salome, Herod's sister, aided by bis 
mother, filled his thoughts with slanders and falsehoods. 
Tbe young queen bad exasperated these ladies by re- 
minding them of their inferior birth, and by degrees, 
the bitterest enmity had grown up between them. She 
was always given to raillery, and used not even to spare 
her husband. These domestic differences continued for 
a year, and at last burst forth thus. During the heat 
of the noon-day, as usual among the Orientals, the 
king retired for repose, and affectionately desired the 
company of Mariamne. She came, but would not sit 
near him; and when he pressed her, made light of him, 
and reproached him with the death of her father and 
her brother. This ruffled him, and the variance between 
them being heard without, Salome sent in the cupbearer, 
suborned long before, and instructed to say that the 
queen wished to be provided with a philtre for the 
king: then, if Herod should be startled, to add fur- 
ther, that the drugs were hers, and that he was to 
administer it only; but, if the talk of the philtre did 
not affect him, to say no more. With this lesson the 
cupbearer hastily entered, and with an ingenuous look, 
said that Mariamne had given him presents, and desired 
him to administer a love potion. The king being stag- 
gered at this, he went on, " that the drink was made 
with drugs given by her, the power oi ^\»s&l \*s> 3sA 
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not know; and, therefore, thought it best to commui- 
cate to the king that he had received them." Had, 
now still more chafed, put to torture the eunuch vb 
was most in the confidence of Mariamne. The sine 
said he knew nothing of the drugs; but that hk nit 
tress's hatred arose from the communication die M 
received from Sohemus. While he -was yet utteng 
these words, the king cried aloud, " that Sohemw, hi 
faithful servant formerly, would not have betrayed )m 
then, if his communications with Mariamne had lit 
gone still further:" so he issued orders forthwith ti 
seize Sohemus, and put him to death. The queen wa 
allowed a trial; Herod collecting his nearest friemh, 
and warmly undertaking the conduct of the accusatki. 
No justice, however, could be hoped, where the king. 
heated with passion, and uncontrolled in his foriom 
denunciations, terrified the judges, and drove pity and 
truth at once from their minds; in subservience to hi 
will, they condemned this pure and lovely woman to 
an undeserved death. With a steady mien, and unal- 
tered complexion, she went to execution, displaying in 
that last extremity, the unsubdued loftiness of her 
spirit. 

After Mariamne was dead, says Josephus, divine 
vengeance seemed to visit her destroyer; oftentimes he 
called aloud upon her name; oftentimes he gave way to 
immoderate lamentation, or applied himself to every- 
thing that could contribute to his amusement. But 
nothing was of any benefit. He refused attention to 
the affairs of his kingdom, and was so overcome by his 
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sorrows, that he ordered the servants to call Mariamne, 
as if alive and able to hear. While he was in this 
state, there was an epidemic which carried off many of 
-every rank, and attacked the king himself, giving all men 
reason to suppose it a divine infliction for the late 
atrocity. Then he went into the wilderness a-hunting, 
and finally fell sick at Samaria, of brain fever and 
•delirium. The fervour of his grief seems to have dis- 
appeared on his recovery. 

Even while lying on his sick bed, the tyrant issued 
orders for the death of Alexandra, Mariamne' s mother, 
who had tampered with the soldiery in anticipation of 
his death; and shortly afterwards, on the accusation of 
Salome, he slew Costobarus, Salome's husband, and 
several of his own friends, involved altogether in a 
charge of holding communication with Cleopatra. 

It is a relief to turn from these executions to the 
works of his magnificence. Samaria he rebuilt hand- 
somely, and gave it a new name, Sebaste, the Greek 
-word for Augusta, in honour of the emperor; and from 
the same personage, a sea-port, refitted and amplified, 
-was called Csesarea: it is often mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles. But the undertaking which gained 
him most popularity, was the restoration of the Temple. 
When he proposed this to the people, their hearts sunk 
within them, lest, having destroyed, any accident should 
prevent him from completing it again. To meet this 
objection, he promised to touch nothing till all was 
ready for the new edifice. He provided a thousand 
wagons for the conveyance of stones, ten thousand 
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experienced workmen, and, for a thousand pirit 
robes, and instruction in the arts of carpentry d 
masonry. The size of the Temple, thus enlarged ai 
beautified, was a hundred cubits, its height a baki 
and twenty, of which twenty were " lost by the setsV 
ment of the foundations," a statement not easily nia 
stood; and as for the greatness of the stonei M 
composed it, they were twenty-five cubits long, cqp 
deep, and twelve broad b/' The remainder of the an 
of the hill Moriah, increased by artificial substantial 
was occupied by the porticoes or cloisters, of utt 
Solomon's Porch was the most beautiful. The ciaik 
of the whole was four furlongs, each, way one. Hi 
second wall around the Temple was approached Iff 
few steps; it was fenced with stone rails, on which mi 
an inscription forbidding foreigners to enter on pain ft 
death. Further than this, was the portion not to In 
trodden by the foot of women; and still further, ttl 
part accessible to the priests only. In this was t»f 
Temple, properly so called, and the altar of whole burnt- 
offering. It was for the purpose of erecting this Wj 
place, that the king had procured instruction for the 
priests in the arts of building. He himself, not being 
a priest, entered not in hither, but occupied himself 
about the porches and the circuit walls, which engaged 
him eight years. The Holy Temple, allotted to the 
priests alone, was built up in a year and six months, 

b Maundrell (p. 138) measured three stones of the peribohtf 
of the temple at Baalbec. Two were 60 feet long, the other 61 
In breadth and depth they were all 12 feet. They were, in the 
wall, 20 feet from the ground.— Irby and Mangles, p. 216. 
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and its completion was celebrated by a great festival 
and exultation, with thanksgiving to God. It 
currently mid, in the time of Joaephns, that during the 
period devoted to this restoration of the house of God, 
the rains fell at nig'it only, and not in the day time, so 
that the work was uninterrupted. This tale, though 
we mix some doubt of its truth with our assent to its 
possibility, serves to show the strong sense of God's 
interposing providence which lived in the hearts of the 
Jewish people, and which connected that second Temple 
with a divine dispensation, although it was evident 
that since the time of Malachi, all the peculiar m. 
testations of the Almighty protection had been 



History is now again occupied with the unpleasing 
topics of unnatural hatred and bloodshed. The sons of 
the king and Marianme, Alexander and Aristobulus, 
had been educated in Rome, and on their return were 
well received by their countrymen as the representatives 
of the glorious Maccabees. The distinction of their 
birth marked them out, above the other sons of Herod, 
as the proper successors to his throne; and those whis- 
perers who had taken away their mother's life, looked 
forward to certain destruction on tl 
power. The same artifices so unhappily i 
before, were employed now, and Herod was induced to 
make a show of favour to his eldest sun, Antipater, in 
order to qualify the hopes of those young men, and 
check their supposed presumption. The consequence 
was, that, in a sense of injustice done them, they ^.ve 
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utterance to some expressions of impatience, wtii 
were duly carried to their father, adorned and wtf 
nified. And so, by decrees, a misunderstanding, anvfc- 
ously kept alive, grew into enmity; everything *» 
supposed possible in two aspirants for a throne; ad 
after one or two temporary reconciliations, the mjflt 
suspicions of the father gave credit to a tale of pbb 
against his life, aud he became the murderer of his tn 
sons. 

His eldest son, Antipater, whose mother's name n» 
Doris, was the next victim. The favour the king U 
already shown to him, was sufficient to designate tin 
the heir of the kingdom, and as heir he was eanif 
supposed to be impatient of his father's prolonged tih 
and willing to hasten his decease by criminal roes* 
The same base insinuations which had divided the 
husband from his fondly-loved wife, and the fathfl 
from his sons by her, were now employed in the ruin d 
Antipater. Phcroras, Herod's brother, died; and as the 
king was himself unnatural in his domestic relations, k 
soon gave ear to assertions that Pheroras had beet 
poisoned by his wife. Then, the cruel rack forced 
confessions of anything — trivial words, empty convemv 
tions, supposed schemes, or crimes imagined to win i 
moment's relief from agony — and the wretched women, 
by their disclosures and ejaculations, at last wove a 
substantial accusation against Antipater of having 
attempted, with the privity of Pheroras, to take hk 
father's life by poison. When this story, -were it trae 
or were it false, was once on foot, nothing would 
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the inquisitor but confirmations and additions to it. 
Such confirmations and additions were then of course 
extorted from the writhing witnesses. Herod, in the 
Stone manner as before, was convinced of the truth of 
the accusation, and, after a form of trial, ordered the 
execution of this son also. 

- It is clear that jealousy of a successor was the motive 
for the murder of these his children. Others — Anti- 
gonus, Hyrcanus, and a brother of Mariamne — had been 
sacrificed to the same fear of rivalry; and amidst the 
swelling tide of prosperity and despotism, few earthly 
eensiderations would hold up a warning or impose 
Hesitation on the tyrant. With him who broke so 
easily the strong ties of kindred, it would appear a 
small matter to order the slaughter of the infants round 
Bethlehem; and if a prophetic announcement terrified 
Urn with the prospect of a " king born into the world," 
it would be abundant reason for the bloody precaution. 
This massacre, therefore, related by the Evangelist, 
completes the historical sketch of his character. 

It was on his death-bed that he gave the word for the 
execution of Antipater. The disease which afflicted 
Lim is described as most distressing and painful. He 
drew his breath — among other symptoms — with great 
difficulty and anguish, aggravated by the frequency of 
Job gasps, and accompanied by spasms of intolerable 
•violence. His physicians tried the hot baths of Callir- 
rhoe, beyond Jordan, and such other remedies as occurred 
to them, but in, vain. His condition was heard abroad., 
not with pity, but joy; and cqt&ca&\& s!i V5k»- "^ 

c 
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became quite savage and full of bitterness against every 
one. Without hopes of life, lie returned to Jericho, 
and out of bis vexation and spite, resolved on tbf 
following almost incredible cruelty: — He sent rorai 
orders tbat a number of the Jews should wait on him, 
and among them many of the most distinguished 
persons; these men he shut up in the hippodrome, if 
race-ground, and sending for Salome, his sister, and ha 
husband, Alexas, told them, that, afflicted as he wu,'t 
was impossible for him to last long, and that he forest* 
he should be disappointed of the mourning that ougtt 
to follow the death of a king; that their task should k 
to alleviate this regret, and for that purpose they BboaU 
issue orders to the soldiers, when they saw the hand of 
death upon him, to surround the hippodrome, and witk 
missiles slay the people collected therein, and this 
secure him a mourning at his funeral, even from thoft 
who were then most gay. Salome and Alexas under- 
took to perform these injunctions; but when the time 
arrived, allowed the victims to go free. As Herod's 
pain increased, he lost his appetite; but asking for u 
apple and knife, he looked round and attempted to stab 
himself. His cousin stopped his hand; and crying 
aloud, it was supposed in the palace that the king was 
dead. Immediately after this it was, that he raised 
himself on his elbow, and issued the death-warrant of 
his son. He then altered his will, and in five days he 
died, after a nominal reign of thirty-seven, an4 a real 
one of thirty-four, years (b.c. 4, March). 
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Chapter XV. 

. The arrangements Herod had made in his will could 
have no effect until they had been ratified by Augustus. 
The final settlement was in favour of the three eldest 
sons, not all by one wife, for we are told that he had 
nine at one time, even after Mariamne's death. Arche- 
laus had Judea, Idumea, and Samaria, with the title 
df,: Ethnarch; Philip had Batanaea, Trachonitis, 
AAiranitis, and Itursea, with the name of Tetrarch ; and 
Jkntspos, Galilee and Percea. The principal affair was 
thei. revenue: Archelaus had six hundred talents, = 
120,000/. per annum ; and the other two, two hundred 
taknis, =40,000/. each. A few towns, with a revenue 
of sixty talents, were allotted to Salome, Herod's sister. 
r vThis distribution of the emperor's patronage was not 
carried into effect without remonstrances. Archelaus 
*ta*i obliged by his hopes of favour to go in person to 
Rome, soliciting the confirmation of his father's will : 
rind would willingly have gone with the garland of 
popularity to adorn his suit. But the Jews, whose 
stout adhesion to their laws and traditions of the elders, 
made them turbulent under any Romanized govern- 
ment, grew presumptuous by his forbearance ; and at 
the feast of the passover, when the great number of 
worshippers quickly constituted a formidable mob, 
drove Archelaus to the extremity of loosing his whole 
band of mercenaries upon them, audi &o, a& tol ^xS^ssl 
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occasions, it happened "their blood was mingled writ 
their sacrifices." This gave a handle of crimination te 
those who, previously averse to any son of the old ni 
sanguinary tyrant just expired, had resolved to petit* 
for a direct Roman administration. Their memorial to 
Augustus seems to be referred to in one of our SariWi 
parables, delivered, indeed, many years afterwards; ui 
the result, as therein implied, was altogether unfavon* 
able to their wish. The absence of Archelans at Bom 
was the signal for risings of the populace, under vtrioa 
leaders, and for some avaricious attempts on the life 
king's treasures by the Roman military officers in tk 
neighbourhood. In one conflict a porch of the temple 
was burnt. It may not be unworthy of notice that 
the meanest of the chiefs who led the banditti of that 
time, assumed, as Josephus says, to wear the diadem: 
and perhaps no reason can be given, but that they 
expected, at that season, to arise in Judea a king who 
should be lord of all, and were willing to bo pretenders 
to that high prerogative. 

An impostor, pretending to be Alexander, Herod's 
murdered son, at this time deceived several persons by 
his resemblance to the real Alexander, so that he was 
sent to Rome by contributions from the Jews in Greece. 
But Augustus, who had seen Alexander when Herod 
referred their domestic variances to him, instantly 
detected the cheat by the robustness and roughness of 
his person. 

In the tenth year of Archelaus' ethnarchy, ho was 
accused by the principal Jews of a^^x\\.^ m Vvia admi- 
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„ pLUCkration, and was banished to Vienne in Gaul*. 

r. ^JThese ten years of government are despatched by ow 

•, lustorian in a few lines, and he gives us no information 

K $s to the specific charge brought against Archelaus : 

we may therefore suppose the profound peace which 

pervaded the East to have afforded rest to Judea also. 



Having now arrived at the cessation of the national 
clynasty, it will be a convenient era at which to review 
the religious condition of the people, which is the more 
interesting as it affords an insight into the state of 
the public mind at the time of the promulgation of 
Christianity. 

" The sect whose power and prominence claims our 
first attention is that of the Pharisees. Their chief 
aim was political power, and their means of acquiring 
it an ostentation of religion. This ostentation was 
necessarily based upon obedience to the law of Moses: 
and as the ceremonial part of this code was best 
adapted to the purposes of their ambition, it obtained 
from the Pharisees the greatest attention. They 
"made broad their phylacteries," writing texts of 
Scripture upon the " borders of their garments," and 
binding them as " frontlets between their eyes" — made 
long prayers to be seen of men — tithed the smallest 
herbs, " mint, anise, and cummin" — gave alms — kept 
the Sabbath with extreme strictness — rather than eat 
of food polluted by Gentile cookery would live entirely 

* Strabo, xvi. 2. 
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on figs and chestnuts 11 — rather than use oil that ftai 
from a foreign press would give ten times the ml 
price c . 

Finding that they could not build a gufficMty 
ostentatious religion upon the laws of God, even in t 
distorted shape, they added the traditions of the fatben, 
" a burden grievous to be borne:" in the spirit of Ae 
more recent Jews, who say that " the written word ii 
only as water, but the Mishnah and Talmud as wae 
and hippocrasV And in the same manner they pre- 
ferred the ritual to the moral obligations : if any artide 
of food, as oil, honey, &c, had been even in thought 
dedicated to tho uses of the temple, it was Gorbo, 
and not to be touched: no, not by a father or a mother 
suffering hunger. 

The abstinence and temperance of their lives cor- 
responded with their professions — they fasted oft— were 
the u straitest sect" of the Jews — like the Stoics among 
the Greeks, who ruled their passions with so sharp a 
curb that they seemed to have none. The end of their 
sanctity was the persuading others and themselves of 
their own meritoriousness ; their not being «• as other 
men," but just men, "needing no repentance," nor 
mercy from God. The gentler virtues, the essence of 
religion, "judgment, mercy, and truth," were incon- 
sistent with such self-righteousness and asceticism: 
" within," the Pharisees were " full of hypocrisy and 

b Joscphus, Vita, sec. 3, vol. ii., p. 2. 
e Josephua, vol. ii., p. 8. Coiif. Tobit i. 3, 10, 11. 
d Prideaux, Connexion, vol. ii., p. 464. 
• Josephus, VitcLy vol. ii., \>. 2. 
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iniquity," — extortion, iincharitableness, persecution, and 
murderous bigotry. 

But tho deformity of their character was concealed 
tinder so solemn and specious a mask that the people 
accepted them for guides, interpreters of the law, dic- 
tators of public opinion. They exercised an influence 
over the popular mind so predominant, that no govern- 
ment and no measure could be woll received by the 
public, unless sanctioned by their ratification. In par- 
ticular they possessed the respect of the women', whom 
they brought to allow even their pretensions to pro- 
phecy. None of the other sects could compete with 
them; if a Saddueee was thrown by circumstances into 
a prominent situation, ho was obliged to acquiesce ill 
the policy of the Pharisees. Power in such hands as 
theirs would be ill wielded: of that wo have an emi- 
nent example (of which we shall say no more), and 
Joscphus testifies their ability to thwart the govern- 
ment, and their proncness to insurrection and mischief. 
Thus they refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
Herod and the emperor, and the penalty, a fine, was 
paid for them by the wife of Pheroras. 

The Pharisees taught, of course, tho doctrines of the 
aw of Moses, which do not require recapitulation. 
Their idea of the immortality of the soul was, that, at 
the advent of the Messiah in his glory, the dead who 
had been true to their law, would rise again in a 
frame and enjoy with their prince tho satisfaction of 
universal empire. "Behold, O my people," saith the 
' Josephus, vol. i., p. 830. 
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Lord God by his prophet Ezekiel*, " I will opea fm 
graves, and cause yon to come up out of your gnw, 
and bring you into the land of Israel." Though tk 
vehicle of the soul should then be another body*, As 
ideas had nothing in common with the PythagoMi 
metempsychosis 1 : nor is it credible, that with At 
Scriptures of the Old Testament in their hands, tkf 
should wander so far from the truth. The expectatia 
of a time when every son of Abraham that had *t 
forfeited his privileges should be served by the Gentikl 
and receive their homage, was a main feature of tb 
national character. Hence the hopeful ardour wift 
which they rebelled against the irresistible power d 
the Romans ; hence the fury with which they head 
the ministers of the Gospel speak of opening the doa 
of salvation to the heathen; and hence the tenacity 
with which Judaizing Christians would make the 
Gentile converts become proselytes of Moses by cir- 
cumcision, holding that without it they could not 
inherit the Jewish promises. With their eyes fixed 
upon the triumphal dominion of the Messiah, thej 
lost sight of his humiliation, and had other solution 
for those prophecies which we understand of his first 
coming in the " form of a servant." The Pharisees 
were reckoned at six thousand, but the bulk of the 
nation must be considered as following them. 

* Chap, xxxvii. 12. 

h ercpov o-<opa. Joseph us, vol. ii., p. 166. 

1 This opinion, adverse to that of many learned writers, is 
excellently well maintained by Ludov. Ramra in an academical 
exercise de Metempsychosi Pharuceorum ; Francof. ad Viadrum, 
1735. 
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The next sect was that of tlie Sadducees, whose sym- 
bols were negative. They denied the immortality of 
the soul, — held there is "neither angel nor spirit," — 
refused authority to tradition, — and dismissed fate 
altogether, saying that a man works out hU own happi- 
ness, and ia the cause of his own sorrows. They 
rejected all the Scriptures hut the Pentateuch; hut by 
this no moro can he meant, than that they required 
proof of any doctrine to be adduced from the writings 
of Moses: for to deny the authenticity of the prophe- 
cies, or the truth of the sacred annals, would deprive 
the nation of its history, and is too extravagant to bo 
supposed : they could, at most, only refuse to consider 
them as an authoritative promulgation of the will of 
God, like the Pentateuch. It is also too hasty to 
compare them to the Epicureans, for they neither denied 
the providence of God, nor even his revelation; while 
the followers of Epicurus wore, if not absolutely, yet 
relatively to mankind, atheists. Tho Sadducees, for 
the most part, were wealthy men. 

A third religious division among the Jews was the 
Eseenes, whose numbers in Palestine and Syria are 
estimated hy Philo at four thousand, not, as it appears, 
including the Therapcutse, — a sect that flourished in 
Egypt, and which, for tho sake of greater certainty, we 
ishall consider as differing from the former, though they 
were, perhaps, only more contemplative and less indus- 
trious. With the Essenes pleasure was a crime, absti- 
neneo and self-denial were virtue. Property was in 
common to the whole community, scattered throughout 
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various villages, which, for greater purity of sbdrtr, 
they preferred to towns, and was managed by inspect* 
elected by all. One in each of their settlements ii 
appointed to provide for the comfort of their frieifc 
from distant villages, if any such visited them. Ik 
aspect of the sectaries was that of children under efr 
rection : their garments were, in winter a rough skat 
in summer a linen cloth; these belonged to thecoma* 
stock, and were never changed till utterly rent andmtt 
out by time and use. At sun-rise they prayed, ailoiAg 
no ordinary expression to pass their lips till the *M 
was up: afterwards they were distributed by 1k 
inspectors to their several occupations, each man Hi 
what he knew best, and worked diligently till an Mitf 
before noon, when, meeting in one place, they bathed 
in cold water (for self-training and chastity), girded 
with linen aprons ; and after this purification they took 
food in a place set apart for the purpose, the men ranged 
on the right, the women on the left. Hither now 
entered who held not with them ; before and after their 
meal they offered prayer and thanksgiving. When 
satisfied, they laid aside their dinner dress, and turned 
again to labour till the evening, after which, as before, 
they met for refreshment ; all being done without noise, 
without haste, so that to a stranger the silence was 
awful; and only enough to satisfy hunger and thirst 
was placed before them. They had no slavery, as against 
nature, and avoided occupations congenial to war and 
vice. They had a common place of worship, or syna- 
gogue, frequented on the Sabbath. Their cardinal rules 
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wore, three: to love God, to love virtue, to love man 
They obeyed their inspectors in nil particulars, but two 
things were permitted to tlmir private discretion, charity 
and humanity : they might give to the needy, not 
being their kindred, and help those in distress. They 
were just and careful in anger, true to their pledge, 
and promoters of peace. Their simple affirmation was 
Stronger than an oath, which they avoided. They loved 
books, especially tlnwe Unit luiiilit the mind or the body, 
and studied the medicinal qualities of herbs, and the 
properties of stones. In philosophy, the metaphysical 
"they left to word-hunters; the natural to star-gazers; 
the moral they applied to tinder guidance of the Law." 
Ojl (much used among the ancients after bathing) with 
them was filth : if one was touched with it he wiped 
it off; for they esteemed negligence of the person a 
virtue, and they always wore white. One admitted 
into their society must confiscate his property to the 
general good, take a hoe, a linen apron and white robe, 
and be m probation for twelve months. Then he was 
advanced to further privileges, but yet not full, and 
remained two years longer ; and before be was received 
into brotherhood ho was made to swear solemn oaths 
to honour God, and be just to men, to hurt none of 
accord or by command, to hate the evil and assist the 
good, to keep faith with all, especially those in power, 
who rule, they said, not without God's will : in au- 
thority, not to abuse it, nor to shine above his fellows 
iu. dress or ornaments; to love truth always, and en- 
deavour to convict liars; to keep his soul pure from 
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unjust gain, and his hands from theft ; to hide wtkfl| 
from the brethren, nor to inform in ought against tha, 
even in the extremity of death. And besides, he vm 
to communicate no tenet otherwise than as he reeani 
it; to abstain from robbery, and to keep the boob** 
the society and "the names of the angels'." fi 
sufficient reasons a culprit was expelled from the led; 
and, unable by his principles and oaths to partake 4 
nourishment with other men, would perish of hongs} 
if not received back. Judgment with them was s* 
rounded with certainty and justice, and not less tfasat 
hundred in number pronounced a sentence. AfUr 
God's name, that of the Lawgiver was most honeniei, 
and death was the award -to him who blasphemed it 
They thought it good to be submissive to the elden) 
and to the majority ; ten being present, one would not 
speak if the nine were unwilling. They kept the 
Sabbath so strictly, that they would not cook, light 
a fire, nor move a vessel from its place on that day. 
" They lived to a great age, mostly above a hundred." 
This opinion was established among them, that our 
bodies are corruptible, and that their matter has no 
permanence ; but that our souls remain immortal and 
are connected with our bodies by a mysterious attrac- 
tion, belonging properly to the finest etherial vapour, 
and, as it were, imprisoned in the flesh; that when 
liberated from these bonds, they are borne aloft, and are 

* See Philo, vol. i., p. 264; 1 Tim. v. 21 ; Coloss. ii. 18, &c 
Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phitos., vol. ii., p. 891, acq., and p. 1032, 
seq., treats the Jewish doctrine of angels from the Talmud and 

Cabbala. 
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^1 pnhappiness ; and that the good live in a place beyond 
gfc ike* ocean, " in which they agreed with the Greeks," m 
y *. place troubled not by rains, snows, or sultry heats, 
vf Int ever cooled by gentle zephyrs : on the other hand, 
pi fbe wicked souls are hurried away to a dark and 
(try region of perpetual punishment. They had, 
are further informed, prophets among them, who, 
educated by study and purification, scarcely ever erred 
ir their predictions. On the subject of marriage they 
-were divided, one part rejecting that institution, not aa 
unlawful, but inexpedient, and imputing depravity to 
the whole female sex; the other part accepting it, and 
Staking candidates for matrimony undergo a three years* 
probation. Philo says, "They rejected marriage be* 
cause a wife is self willed, jealous, influential in shaking 
ker husband's principles, and enticing him by constant 
flatteries; and further, by partiality for her children, 
unfit for a society where interests are common i." Jo- 
sephus mentions an Essene in the time of Archelaua, 
and' another as early as Aristobulus, the son of Hyr- 
eanus, more than a hundred years before the Christian. 
era 111 . Pliny also attributes great antiquity to this sect 
(per seculorum millia) y and places them west of the 
Dead Sea, in what was called the Wilderness of 
Judea". 

Of the Therapeute, (perhaps, in the ambiguous ex* 
pression of Philo, called contemplative Essenes,) little 
need be said. They were Jews infected with the 

1 Joseph us; Philo, vol. ii., p. 457, Beq*> 632, seq., ed. Mangey. 
m Jteephus, vol. i., p. 866, 665. * ?1&3, NaU HUU^ AV 
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philosophic spirit of Alexandria, near whieh tbejWJ 
their camps or settlements. They lived on breai«fr 
soned with salt, or, for luxury, with hyssop; - Motf 
their women were old and unmarried {yrfpauu. *upim\ 
In each house was a cell or oratory, for sacred obaw- 
ances. In their place of common worship, men.ai 
women were divided by a partition. They indulged » 
allegorical interpretation of the law (making itflMfll 
philosophy in disguise), cultivated the singing of hjam, 
and chaunted the burthen in chorus . 

There is no evidence to show that the Herodifll 
were a sect of religion ; very little is known of. ihew 
it appears that they kept the birth-day of Herod ait 
festival p, and this was doubtless Herod the Great. - 

The scattered positions of Jewish communities at thk 
period also attract our attention, for in the preaching rf 
Christianity we find town after town visited by the 
Missionaries of the Redeemer, and synagogues in iH 
those of importance. This dispersion swayed in sone 
degree the choice of scenes for the apostolic labours*, 
and the bigoted animosity of the nation against the 
doctrines of Atonement for all men, was frequently 
displayed even in those distant places. 

The return from the Captivity had been accomplished 
in circumstances of discouragement, and was at first 
undertaken by only forty-two thousand'. Others after- 
wards joined the first settlers, and of these, Nehemiah 

° Philo, vol. ii., p. 471, ed. Mangey. 

p Scholiastes Persii, V. 180. 

. « " To the Jew first." Rom. ii. 10. r Ezra ii. 64. 
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and Ey.ra, were the most important and useful; Lilt 
still, large numbers remained behind. Babylon, there- 
fore, or rather Babylonia, was one of these settlements, 
Joseph us 9 tells us it was inhabited by " not a few tens 
of thousands " of Jews, and again, " by a multitude of 
Jews'." He says a)so», that Alexander the Great, 
being found favourable to the people of Jerusalem, wa< 
entreated by them in behalf of " the Jews in Babylon 
Mid Media:" and Philo speaks- of Babylon and many 
other satrapies as occupied (KOT<xnfi(W) by Jews. When 
the Parthians (B.C. 40) carried off Hyrcanus, they 
allowed hiin to reside among these his countrymen, and 
he was treated by them as king and high -priest. It in 
mentioned that the priests they had among them kept 
their genealogies pure, by not intermarrying with 
foreigners". Ananel, the high-priest whom Herod first 
appointed, was from Babylonia. The First Epistle of St. 
Peter seems dated from hence: "The church that is at 
Babylon, elect together with you, saluteth yon,'' though 
Babylon in Egypt, which swarmed with Jews, and 
where they have now a cemetery, may be meant. 
Anions those assembled at Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost', wc find "Partisans, Medes, Elamite*, and 
dwellers in Mesopotamia.*' 
Alexandria was inhabited by a great number of 

■ Joseph us, vol. i., p. 7-44. ' IiL,»ol. i., p. 741. 

■ Id., vol. i., p. 6(12. ■ Legalw adfaium, Wc. 31. 

" Josejihus, v«l. ii., p. 441. 
1 Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabic, torn, L, p. BO ; HtUtliach.vo]. i,, 
p. 106. 

' Acta ii. 
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Jews. Apollos was a Jew of Alexandria*. They vat 
probably, although credit be denied to the story abMk 
the Seventy, the translators of the Hebrew Scriptm 
into Greek. Alexander, when in Egypt, himself tti 
out the city*, and, according to Josephus, placed cats 
Jews there, giving them, for their loyalty, "equal pri- 
vileges" with the Macedonians. Ptolemy Soter, ee> 
tainly, if not Alexander himself, removed considenkk 
numbers of the Jews to the new city, with the purposed 
increasing its size and importance. A particular quirtf 
or region of the city was allotted to them, that tfarr 
might, in obedience to their customs, preserve the* 
selves free from the pollutions of foreign intercoms; 
and this quarter is called large by Strabo. " They W 
an cthnarch of their own, who was their judge, and had 
the control of their police, the levy of contributions for 
the Egyptian government, and the arrangement of the 
details in the execution of its orders*." This ethnudi 
was properly called the Alabarch, or fiscal governor'. 
The third book of Maccabees gives us an account of a 
persecution of the Alexandrine Jews by Ptolemy Phikh 
pator, in which they were saved by the miraculous 
appearance of "two angels of fierce aspect." In the 
reign of Antiochus Eupator, Onias, by birthright ex- 
pecting the high-priesthood, when he saw that the king 
or his advisers had appointed Jachim, or Alkimus, a 

z Actsxviii. 24. * Arrian, Exp. Alex., iii. 1, 2. 

b Vol. i., p. 584 ; vol. ii., p. 199. Strabo in a fragment, Ap. 
Joseph., vol. i., p. 695. 

e Ruperti, Excurs. ad Juvenal, , i. 130. Ernesti, Claris dc. 
Index Historic* From alaba> ink. 
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person disqualified by inferior extraction for the sacred 
office, fled from Judea and took refuge in Egypt with 
Ptolemy Philometor, who granted him a ruined temple 
of Bubastis, in the Heliopolite Nome, ten miles from 
■ Memphis, or from the modern Cairo. This he sancti- 
fied, restored, and furnished with sacred utensils: he 
kad, however, only a lamp hanging by a golden chain, 
instead of the seven-branched golden candlestick, and 
'ifeis temple was not on the true model, but in form more 
Jake a tower; everything also was on a smaller and 
flower scale. The altar was similar to that at Jeru- 
salem, and was considered to be a fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy of Isaiah xix. 18. " In that day shall five cities 
'in the land of Egypt speak the language of Canaan, and 
■jjwearto the Lord of Hosts : one shall be called the city 
of destruction;" Qof the sun, Marginal Reading.] " In 
that day shall there be an altar to the Lord in the midst 
of the land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to 
the Lord." The zeal of the Jews, furious at any insult 
or unintentional infringement of their customs, led them 
into constant collision with the other inhabitants of the 
city : and as their living in one quarter enabled them to 
summon their friends to every street quarrel, the riots 
were sometimes very serious. In the time of Vespasian 
the Alexandrine Jews seized more than six hundred 
persons, who would, they thought, be obnoxious to the 
Bomans, and, as appears, put them to death with tor- 
ture. The consequence was, that Vespasian sent orders 
for the destruction of the Heliopolite temple, thinking 
that measure would diminish iheir iTO\w&wRfc\ «&.">»& 
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commands were executed by Lupus and PaulliniB,tkf 
successive Roman governors 4 . Chelkias and Amu, 
prime ministers of Cleopatra, mother of Ptolemy I* 
thyrus, were sons of Onias, who built the temple d 
Heliopolis e ; and Philo, the allegorical interpreter of tfcf 
law in the time of Caligula, was of Alexandria. 

In Antioch, the capital town of Syria, a great pro- 
portion of the population was Jewish. This city W 
been founded by Seleucus, the first of the dynasty of 
the Scleucidse, its situation having probably been chow 
as the most central to his provinces, extending over 
Upper and Minor Asia, which could be obtained up* 
the Mediterranean Sea, from which a Macedonia 
would not willingly remove too far. Josephus says, be 
brought Jews thither when the city was first built: tlri< 
must have been from the east side of the Euphrates, » 
he ceded Judea to Ptolemy Soter. To illustrate the 
naked fact, that it contained a colony of that people, 
wc follow the words of their historian in another place': 
" The Jewish race is largely mingled with the native* 
throughout the whole world ; especially in Syria, from 
its nearness, and most of all in Antioch, from its size, and 
their being allowed to live there unmolested." Antioch 
was nearly as extensive, says Strabo, as Seleucia on the 
Tigris, or Alexandria in Egypt. Antiochus Epiphanc? 
desolated Judea, and brought away the spoils of the 
temple; from which his successors selected such as 
were of brass, and presented them to the Antiochene 

d Josephus, vol. i., p. 638; if., p. 435. 
« Id., vol I, p. 669. f Id,, vol. ii., p. 407. 
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ii Jews, to be deposited in their synagogue. The subse- 
j quent monarchs imitated this liberality by still more 
i handsome offerings. The Jews were under no legal 
, disqualification or inferiority, and were able to win over 
many Greeks to their manner of worship. In the reign 
of Nero, just before Vespasian's appointment to conduct 
the war in Judea, Antiochus, son of the Archon of the 
Anttochene Jews, came into the theatre where the 
citizens were holding a public assembly, and denounced 
bis father and others as engaged with some Jewish 
strangers in a design to set fire to the city by night. 
Those implicated in the charge, who were within reach, 
were immediately burnt to death in the theatre, and 
instant vengeance was resolved on against the rest. 
Antiochus, adopting the Greek idolatry to screen him- 
self from suspicion of any participation with his coun- 
trymen, suggested that the conspirators might be 
detected by the application of the same test. " Few of 
the sons of Jacob renounced the purity of their faith, 
and those who refused to worship the work of men's 
hands were put to death." Antiochus then annoyed 
the remainder, by troubling them in the observance of 
the Sabbath. Soon after it happened that the square 
of the market-place, the magistrates' hall, the record 
office, and the palace, were burnt down, and Antiochus 
came forward to brand the Jews as the incendiaries. 
But on this occasion the affair was reserved for the 
investigation of the Roman authorities, and the Jews 
escaped. It can hardly be necessary to remind any one 
how frequently Antioch appears Va t\is \nstov} ^\ *Ofc& 
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Apostles of our Saviour; and that there the disciple 
were first called Christians. 

"In the state of Cyrenb," says Strabor, "werefca 

divisions, — one of the men of the city; the second of ik 

husbandmen, or countryfolks; the third of the metia, 

or foreign residents; and the fourth Jews." He adfa, 

"They have found their way into every city, and themi 

scarcely a town in the world which has not received tb 

people into it, nor where they do not prevail." Joseptai 

gives an account of some Roman oppressions, a.d. 74* 

which three thousand of the richest of them in this city 

perished ; the accusations alleged even reached hinatf 

at Rome. In consonance with these facts, there case 

at the day of Pentecost, Jews, " from the parts of Libya 

about Cyrene." The author of the original work fros 

which the second book of Maccabees is abridged, « 

from hence. Simon, who was found and made to betf 

the cross, was a Cyrcnian. Their colony at Cyreno wis 

derived from Egypt, to which that territory belonged; 

and for a like reason it is that we trace them frequently 

in Cyprus. 

At Rome and Tutcoli were many of this nation 1 . 
Cicero 1 , in the year B.C. 59, alludes to a great multitude 
of Jews in Rome (am, quanta sit manus)^ from whom 
some support of the accusation against Flaccus, in the 
way of clamour and threats, was expected; yet this 
was only the fourth year after Judea was visited by 
Pompey. In suppressing the abominable debaucheries 

* Fragm. ap. Joseph., vol. i., p. 694. 
k Joscpkus, vol. ii., p. 15H. * Pro FlaocOj 28. 
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rf the mysteries and orgies of foreign deities, Julius 
Caesar reserved leave to the Jews to hold their religious 
- meetings as before*. They are frequently alluded to by 
Horace in the first book of Lis Satires, completed about 
B.C. 38'. In Augustus' time, " a great multitude" was 
mustered on an occasion interesting to the nation"-, and 
more than 8000 joined in the memorial against Arohe- 
lana". In the reign of Tiberius, -1000 were sent in the 
ranks of the army to Sardinia, then considered un- 
healthy, and those who refused to serve were executed ; 
the rest were banished from tile city". They formed, in 
the reign of Caligula, a large proportion of the popula- 
tion on the north hank of the Tiber, anil counted 
principally of free din en. Thus also the 4000 drafted 
into the army by Tiberius had been fieei'min 1 ', and the 
synagogue of the Libertines* may hence he supposed 
that of the Jews from the metropolis'. Claudius com- 
manded them all to leave Rome", which Dio' says 
could not be done without a riot, they were so nume- 
rous. St. Paul found a community of them there in 
Nero's time", to say nothing of later periods. 

Joseph us has preserved a letter or ordinance of An- 
tioelms the Great, addressed to one of his officers, and 
enjoining him to remove two thousand Jews out of 

* JosephUE, vol. !., p. 705. 

1 Hor.,So/., I. iv. 143; v. 1U0; ii. 70. 

■ Joseph u-s »ol. i., p. B64; ii. loB. - Id., vol. i., p. BOO. 

• Id., vol. i., p. 1IVJ- TncitUE, Anna!,, II. 116. 

P Taat,Am-aI., II. 85. i Acts vi. SJ. 

' PLilo, Leg. ad Cat, s. 23. 

■ Acts xviii. 2. Sum., Claud., 2B. 

' Dlo, UO Ii, oU itfXtun pit. * Acta xxviii. 17, 21. 
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Mesopotamia and Babylonia into Lydia and Phrygjb,* 
order to preserve those his provinces more strictly in then 
allegiance. They were to be removed with their ehittek, 
and to be presented with a plat of ground to coltinto 
and build upon; to enjoy their own laws, and anexeap* 
tion from taxes for the first ten years of the infancy 4 
their colony; and to be provided with corn and necessaries 
until they obtained the first crop off the newly-appff* 
tioned soil. From these settlers proceeded the numeral 
communities which we find in the cities and islands of 
Asia Minor. The historian has collected sevenl 
decrees relative to his countrymen, and among them in 
often find asserted by the Jews, and established by the 
municipal or Roman authorities, claims which prow 
the existence of numerous Israelitish societies in the 
following towns: — Ephesus, Miletus, Laodicea, Ilali- 
carnassus, and especially Sardis ; in Delos, Paros, Cos, 
Melos, and Crete. The Sardians decree them the 
assignment of an approved site for a place of national 
worship, and order the municipal oediles to see that 
they be provided with such provisions as they custom- 
arily used ; an order which probably implied the grant 
of a separate walk and booths for Jewish dealers. TVe 
learn from Cicero's oration in defence of Flaccus, that 
the Jews at Apamca, in Phrygia, had collected some- 
thing less than a hundred pounds weight of gold for the 
temple; at Laodicea more than twenty; at Adra- 
myttium and Pergamus something. These payments 
were intercepted by Flaccus. A hundred pounds 
weight of gold, at half a shekel each, would give a 
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population of 60,000. St. Paul was a native of Tarsus. 
From the Acts of the Apostles, we learn incidentally 
that synagogues were found in the following cities : in 
Asia Minor, Ephesus (xviii, 19), Iconium (xiv. 1), 
Antioch in Pisidia (xiii. 14) ; in Cyprus, Salamis 
(xiii. 5). 

In Greece the same authority presents us with 
synagogues in Thessalonica (xvii. 1), Berea (xvii. 10), 
Athens (xvii. 17), Corinth (xviii. 4, seq.) There were 
many Jews, says Philo*, in Thessaly, Bceotia, Mace- 
donia, ^tolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, the Peloponnese, 
Eubcea, and Crete ; besides the countries before noticed, 
and the towns of Syria itself, which we have over- 
looked, because their proximity sufficiently accounts for 
the intermixture of this people. 

T Legat. ad Cat., s. 36. 
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Chapter XVI. 

Cyrenius, or Quirinus, a senator, and lately comal, 
was sent on the deposition of Archelaus to Judea, ti 
sell the private property of the late ruler, and to aaoi 
the inhabitants of Judea, so as to bring into operatioi 
the Roman method of taxation*. Coponius, of tht 
order of knights, was to be administrator of the district 
-which became a portion of the province of Syria, nd 
subordinate to its proconsul. The transfer of tbi 
revenue to a foreign power, involved the question never 
satisfactorily set at rest in the minds of the people, 
" Whether it was lawful to pay tribute to Cffisar « 
not?" and though the prudent advice of the high- 
priest influenced the most part to submit, yet discontent 
at the change showed itself constantly in hostility 
against the " publicans," or collectors of the Roman 
dues, and is stated by Josephus, in this place, to have 
been the ultimate cause of the last war, and ruin of the 
nation. The immediate consequence was a commotion 
raised by Judas the Gaulonite b , who is regarded by 
Josephus as founder of a sect holding the same doctrines 
as the Pharisees ; and, besides, the resolution to admit 
no man for their political master. We have the follow- 
ing sketch of his insurrection from the mouth of 

* The commentators on Luke ii. 2, refer mnch to this census, 
but in the way of distinction. Euseb., Hist. EccL, i. 5. Gress- 
WGil, Dissertation, xiv. 

b Of Gamala, Josephus, i. 869; or of Galilee, L 965; ii. 160. 
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Gamaliel: there "ro9e up Judas of Galilee, in the days 
of the taxing, and drew away much people after hhn ; 
lie n] so perished, and all, even as many as obeyed him, 
were dispersed'." It seems not unlikely, that those 
Galileans, "whose blood Pilate" (afterwards) "min- 
gled with their sacrifices," were of his Faction. Never- 
theless, the trilmte now so fiercely objected to, had 
been borne silently after the conquest of Pompey - . 
The only event recorded of the government of Copo- 
nius, is an insult offered by the Samaritans. The doors 
of the temple at the Passover were opened at midnight, 
and, taking advantage of the darkness, they crept in 
and scattered human bones about the porches, a pollu- 
tion which prevented the worshippers from entering, 
Coponius was succeeded by Marcos Amimvws, and 
he by Amnios Bufiis, in whose time Augustus died, 
A.n. 14. This was only eight years after the first 
appointment of a Roman governor. Names, therefore? 
come upon us faster than facts. Annius Rufus was 
followed by Vali!Kh:s Gratits: his timo extended to 
eleven years. In this space he deposed anil appointed 
successively to the high priesthood, Ananus, Ishmaol, 
Eleazar, Simon, and Joseph, also called Cai'aphas; so 
that possibly many of the Jews "wist not who was 
the high-priest," when changes were so frequent. 
These twenty years since Aich.cl.tiui were evidently 
Spent in tranquillity. 

The nest governor was Pontius Pilate. The first 

' Acts v. 37. 
* Joseph. vol.i. p. B30. Cic, Oral, pro Flacco, s. 28, "isloettto." 
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we learn of him is, that in removing troops from til 
own residence in Cresarea, to occupy winter qmuftenk 
Jerusalem, he, perhaps unconsciously, offended tke 
scruples of the Jews about idolatry. The aoWien 
brought with them standards, on which were the efipa 
of Tiberius; and as they entered the town by night, it 
was not till next morning that the citizens beam 
aware that the Holy City was desecrated by the pie- 
sence of images. Philo says, shields with inscriptioa 
only, " and no device/' were placed in the procurator 1 ! 
palace , which is unaccountable; the standards woe 
indeed not the legionary eagles, but the insignia of the 
lesser divisions, the cohorts and monipuli ; they bow 
discs which carried the emperor's profile, as in cob* 
A large deputation was immediately sent to Csesarea, to 
request the withdrawal of the offence; but Pilate, 
afraid of anything which derogated from the dignity of 
Caesar, refused to allow it. The deputation remained 
there six days, and suddenly surrounded by the Roman 
soldiers, declared themselves ready to meet death, rather 
than be denied their suit. Pilate must have felt that 
the peace of the country would be endangered by his 
persisting, and recalled the obnoxious standards He 
was afterwards assailed by a riotous assemblage of 
several thousands, because he had brought a supply of 
water to Jerusalem, from a distance of twenty miles, 
at tbe expense of the sacred treasury. He had cau- 
tiously ordered the attendance of soldiers with stout 

* LegaU ad Caium, s. 38, 39. 



batons, which, when it became necessary, they applied 
unsparingly to the insubordinate mob, anil drove them 
off with wounds and loss of lives. 

Samaria having been part of Archelaus' dominion, 
•was also part of Pilate's government, and accordingly 
he interfered, with perhaps exctWvu promptitude, to 
put a stop to some gathering in that district, arising 
from a fellow who persuaded the vulgar that he could 
show them the sacred things (™ Upaantin^) buried, he 
said, by Moses on Mount Grerizim'. This attack was 
complained of, as causeless, to Vitellius, pro-consul of 
Syria, Pilate's superior, who ordered this officer to 
Rome, there to account to the emperor for his conduct. 
He had administered the government of Judea ten 
years, from a.i>. 2(i to iili: hcWe lie reached the metro- 
polis Tiberius died, (March 26, a.d. 37.) In his stead, 
Vitellius appointed Makcellus, till a successor should 
arrive. Of the character of Pilate, we have means of 
judging from the Gospel. By Pliilo, in a somewhat 
rhetorical passage, he is charged with receiving bribes, 
with tyranny, rapacity, insults, inhuman punishments, 
successive murders without form of law, and with 
purposeless and barbarous cruelty. Eusebius tells us 
that his death was by his own hand, though under the 
coercion of the emperor*. 

Caligula appointed Mabyi.lds to the proenratorship 
( Imrdpxiy) »f Judea; and after him Capito, whose 



i Dcul. isvii. II. Josh. vili. \VA. 

* Philo, Uijnl. ad Caium, s. 111). 

b Euseb., Hist. Ecctes., 1 1. 7, *'£ avay 
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name and conduct are derived to ns from Philosk 
Josephus, pre-occupied with Rome and Agrippt, to 
not mentioned him. He came to Judea very poor; ui 
by robbery and extortion, accumulated consiomkk 
wealth. His criminality was so flagrant, that to sua* 
certain condemnation, as we are told, he resolved, wiA 
astute baseness, to pre-condemn the Jews in the empe- 
ror's mind. For this purpose he availed himself 4 
their aversion to idolatry, and a particular manifestatia 
of it in Jamnia, where they pulled down a rude star 
to Caligula, erected out of mischief or frolic by some 4 
the heathens of the place. Capito wrote an exaggerate! 
account of the affair to the emperor, whose indignation 
as expected, was roused by the recital. The repot, 
which, to do the procurator justice, it would have beef 
dangerous not to transmit, and which, perhaps, was not 
exaggerated more than the sovereign's taste required, 
arrived at a time when similar complaints had ben 
made against the Jews of Alexandria. These were 
maintained by a deputation, headed by Apion, and 
answered and palliated by our author, Philo. The 
daring of the Jews in refusing to acknowledge his divi- 
nity, admitted by all the world besides, incensed Cali- 
gula in a high degree, and he sent out orders to Petro- 
nitis, who had succeeded Vitellius in Syria, to withdraw 
one-half of his troops from the frontier of the Euphrates, 
and, under cover of their eagles, to erect a coloaal 

1 Leg at. ad Caium, s. 30, <fcopS>v tKkoycvs, and evidently 
administrator of the government. I do not know why Mr. Gresfr- 
well has omitted to mention this functionary. 
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statue of him in the temple at Jerusalem. Petronius 
accordingly prepared his legions, and lay at Ptolemais, 
whence he sent to Rome to report progress: the answer 
repeated the original orders. The Jews, while Petro- 
nius at Ptolemais waited for the spring, approached as 
suppliants that this grievance might be spared them : 
in return, he pleaded his positive orders, and they de- 
clared themselves more willing to die than to witness 
•that blasphemy and insult. Petronius then set out for 
Tiberias, on the Lake of Gennesaret, and found the 
minds of all in that quarter equally resolved. Would 
they brave the Roman power ? said he. Not so, was 
the reply; but they preferred death to such a degrada- 
tion: and they bared their necks, as if for the fatal 
blow. Urged by the feelings of humanity, the pro- 
consul took upon himself the heavy responsibility of 
writing to Caligula, with arguments to alter his pur- 
pose: and instantly, we are told, after he announced 
his kind intention, a long drought was seasonably ter- 
minated by an abundant rain. The tyrant's answer was 
all fury and threatening; but it arrived after the news 
of his death, and so was harmless. According to Jose- 
phns, Agrippa had at the dinner-table obtained the 
cancelling of the impious order, before Petronius's 
despatch arrived: and Philo agrees with him in the 
main fact; but gives us a memorial from Agrippa, 
which his imperial patron would never have had pa- 
tience to xead\ 

k Philo, Leg. ad Caium, s. 42. 
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Our attention is now called to the family of Hi 
Of the successors of Herod the Great, Philip was 
enough, living in quiet, to retain his principality tbirty- 
WM ]"*»; he died in tbe 20th year of Tiberius, 
a.i>. 33. Herod, the tetrarch, entered into entrant 
affairs more: he entertained Vitellius and the king of 
Parthia, Artabnuus, upon the river Euphrates; ami 
iucensed Vitellius by sending the earliest intelligence of 
the result of the conference to Tiberius. We have on 
interesting passage concerning him, which no one doubts 
to be genuine, and in which we shall adhere to the 
original. 

Herod, on a visit to Rome, stayed with Herod-Philip, 
his half-brother, and conceived a vile affection for Hero- 
dim, bis wife, who was also of the Herodian family. 
He ventured to propose marriage to her, nnd she con- 
sented, arranging to elope to him when he had left 
Rome. One condition was that he should iliiwifclj Jul 
lawfnl wife, the daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia. 
His wife heard of this proposed ejection from Iieriiomc, 
and immediately took refuge with her father Aretas. 
He, angry at the injustice and insult, sent troops to 
attack 1 lerod, and in the engagement Herod's men were 
totally routed. " To some of the Jews it seemed that 
Herod's army perished by (the providence of) God, 
punishing htm very justly for the death of John, sur- 
luiin.'d the Baptist. For Herod slew him, a good man, 
and exhorting the Jews to practise virtue, justice la 
one another, and piety to God, and so to come together 
to baptism: for thus it appeared to him, baptism should 
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oulcated, applying it not to the pardon of any sins, 
io the purity of the body, as (to signify) that the 
had before been purified by righteousness. And 
est crowding to him, for they were charmed with 
hearing of his words, Herod feared lest his persua- 
«88 might lead to some revolt, for they seemed" 
f to do all by his advice, and thought it much 
r, before anything happened, to arrest and slay 
than to regret (not having done so) when affairs 
changed, and danger should surround him. So he 
sent, on Herod's suspicion, bound to the fortress 
icerus, and was there slain. To the Jews then, it 
ed that the destruction of the army happened in 
eance for him, and that God willed evil towards 
>d." This account wants all the clearness of the 
t, that . " Herod had laid hold on John, and bound 
and put him in prison for Herodias' sake, his bro- 
Philip's wife. For John said unto him, It is not 
al for thee to have her;" but it shows that John 
d his testimony against this disgraceful transaction, 
on as it occurred. 

le accession of Caligula made some alteration in 
:s. Agrippa, son of Aristobulus, and therefore 
dson of Herod the Great and Mariamne, had been 
oured attendant of the new emperor during the time 
iberius, and had been imprisoned for six months 
charge of wishing Tiberius would make room for a 
) worthy sovereign. When he became emperor, 
jula gave him the tetrarchy of Philip, who had 
four years previously, and added tiaafc o& "Vj«wb»* 
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"tetrarch of Abilene 1 ;'* he allowed him also 
the patronage of the temple, and choice of the high- 
print. Herodias, who srems to have lieen allured by 
ambition tn divert her rightful husband, became uneasy 
at tin* pood fortune of Agrippa, iind importuned Herod 
(Antipns) to go to Rome, and seek a like prosperity. 
llt-mil was unwDling; but yielded at last to the solici- 
tations of this woman, and with great p re p oration 
arrived at Home. But an emissary of Agrippa arrived 
with him, anil hronght letters to Caligula, accusing him 
of having been allied with Sejanua, the fallen minister 
of Tiberius, a name to the last degree hated; and of 
correspondence with Artalianns, king of Parthia, who 
threatened the empire on the frontier of the Euphrates 
and Armenia. As a proof, it was added that Herod 
bad laid up arms fur seventy thousand men. Caiigala 
asked Herod if this about the arms were true ; and took 
the confession a 1 * a conviction on the whole accusation. 
Hereupon he banished the miscalculating tetrarch to 
Lyons, (Ltitj<litnum,) not many miles from the place 
of exile assigned to Archelaus, and gave his province to 
his accuser: for Herodias, he said, her brother Agrippa 
was a protection; and he allowed her to retain her own 
property. But Herodias, thanking him for his munifi- 
cence, begged to be permitted to accompany her hus- 
band; at which Caligula chafed, ordered her to share 
both his home and his poverty, giving the property he 
had Bpoken of to Agrippa. 

The reign of Caius Caligula was short. He was the 
■ Lukeiii. .1. 
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i son of the deservedly favourite Germanicus, and the 
i foster-child of the army ; bat his infamous and empty 
i fellies were wholly discordant from the hob-nailed 
i soldier s shoes which procured him his surname, and he 
i was assassinated by Cassias Chaerea, a rough cam- 
paigner of his father's, who had hewn his way to safety 
through the mutineers of the German legions at the 
accession of Tiberias. The senate, after the experience 
they had had of military despotism, were desirous of 
restoring the old form of government by consuls, but the 
praetorian guards, afraid of losing their gratuities and 
quadruple pay, were resolved on having some one, no 
matter whom, to be their emperor. For this service they, 
by accident, chose Claudius, an old man, of mild and 
easy temper, whose dulness made an agreeable contrast 
with the phrenzied madness of his predecessor. Bat as 
two views were entertained of the course to be pursued 
in Rome, two or three days were occupied in fixing 
Claudius on the throne; and Agrippa the tetrarch, 
patronized by Cains, happening to be in the city, was 
able to serve the interests of the new emperor, by 
eommunicatiiig with the senate in such a way as to 
prepare them for submission. The case, indeed, soon 
became so plain, that no one, who cared to keep his 
head, could doubt where victory lay; and therefore 
Agrippa cannot have rendered any essential advantage, 
unprovided with armed abettors as he was, to the cause 
of the new sovereign. It appears, however, that his 
exertions pleased his master-, for he was gratified with 
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a confirmation of prerious grants, and the addhioftfc 
his dominions of Judea and Samaria, and of Libta» 
and Abilene, if they did not belong to him by the gl 
of Caligula* His dominion must have been by tkb 
time tolerably extensive, embracing the tetrarchies 4 
Lysanias, Philip, Herod Antipas, Judea, and Stnuok 
He had also influence enough to obtain for his brodtf 
Herod the kingdom of Chalcis in Syria, and espowed 
to him his daughter Bernice. This Aobifpa m 
Great is described as attached to the law of kb 
country, namely, by external respect, and thus opposite 
to his grandfather, Herod the Great, who shewed moA 
fondness for Grecian manners. Caligula had give* 
him a chain of gold, of weight equal to that of inn, 
which he had worn by Tiberius' orders, for anticipating 
in his wishes the change of masters which nature and 
providence brought about a few months afterward* 
This he dedicated in the temple. He ordered ah» 
several Nazarites to be shaved, at the expiration of the 
term of their vow 11 , having enabled them to provide 
their offering by defraying the expense, and com- 
plained to Petronius of the people of Dura, who had 
placed a statue of Claudius in the Jewish synagogue. 
They were on the sea-coast, but not within the 
limits of his power, belonging to the proconsul of 
Syria, who instantly attended to Agrippa's applica- 
tion, and had the offensive image removed. Th» 
sort of religion is the same with that which induced 
him to court the favour of the intolerant and furkra* 

» 1tamta.V\.\ft. 
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Pharisees, by acts ■which are hardly designated suffi- 
ciently as murders. It was lie, " Herod the king," 
that "stretched forth his hands to vex certain of 
the church, and he killed James the hrother of John 
with the sword; and because he saw that it pleased the 
Jews, he proceeded further to take Peter also"." It i* 
said that the accuser of St. James, witnessing his mar- 
tyrdom, embraced Christianity », Petrouius was suc- 
ceeded in the province of Syria by Marsus, who, finding 
Agrippa building strong walls round Jerusalem, stopped 
this undertaking by a communication to the emperor, 
that it might bo the first genu of a rebellion, Tha 
authority which the Syrian proconsul exercised over 
these petty kings is marked by an anecdote that 
survives. Agrippa invited to visit him at Tiberias, on 
the Lake of Gennesarct, the kin^s i>f l.''>miiiagene,Emesa, 
the Lesser Armenia, Pontus, and Chalcis, of whom the 
last was his own brother. While the festivities lasted, 
Marsus also arrived, and the whole party proceeded to 
receive him a mile from the city with due honour. 
The kings, however, like excellent friends, rode all in 
tine wagon, and Marsus, thinking such intimacy boded 
no good, ordered them all home instantly to their 
several districts. The third year after he had assumed 
the command over Judea, and the seventh after his 
promotion to power, he " sat upon hie throne, arrayed 
in royal apparel, and made an oration" unto them of 
Tyre and Sidon: "and the people gave a shout, 
saying, It is the voice of a god, and not of a man. 
' Euseb., Hist. End., iL 9. 
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And immediately the angel of the Lord smote V* 
because he gave not God the glory : and he wasata 
of worms, and gave np the ghost*/* Josephnstdbtk 
same particulars of the royal apparel, the ■— mW 
multitude, the cry, "It is a god," the instant stroke i 
fatal disease, and his death five days afterwards; brt 
he alters the purport of the assemblage to festive go* 
and the interposition of the Almighty to an appesaw 
of a bird of ill omen, connected with a silly tab i 
prophecy. This latter defection from the troth ii 
similar to those other instances in which he deserts tk 
national doctrine of an exclusive revelation to Ik 
descendants of Abraham, and allows credit to heaths 
superstitions and philosophic speculations. Whatever 
may have been Agrippa's merits with the Pharisea 
and high-priests, he seems to have been sufficiently 
unpopular in Cesarea and Sebaste (Samaria), two rf 
the most considerable towns in his dominions, froa 
which a body of troops was levied, that was generally 
quartered at Caesarea as a body guard for the king« 
governor. These troops and the populace insulted the 
memory of the dead, feasted in the public halls, offered 
libations to Charon, the Stygian ferryman, toasted the 
death of their late master, and placed the statues of his 
two little daughters in a shameless situation, as emblems 
of impurity and lewdness. 

The young Agrippa was passing through his educa- 
tion at Borne, and Claudius was at first inclined to 
place him in the situation his father had held, as king 
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k rf Palestine; but on maturer consideration assisted*,** 
K usual, by the suggestions of bis freedmen, be entrusted 
v iKe government to more experienced, bands; and to 
I avoid ceding it into the charge of Marsus, Agrippa * 
i wemy, sent Cuspius Faihjs as tbe procurator, with 
, ^orders, subsequently recalled, to march the disorderly 
i feoops into Pontus. Marsus also was superseded in the 
jfteconsulate of Syria by Gassius Longinus. Fadus 
acted with promptitude. A local quarrel bad produced 
an appeal to arms on either side, and the procurator 
indignant at this neglect of his arbitration and con- 
tempt of his authority, punished one of tbe promoters 
*f that irregularity with death, and two with exile. He 
put a stop also to the frequent robberies, and ordered 
ihe Jews to replace in the hands of the Romans the 
sacred vestments of which they bad had the oustody 
Tieibre the time of Agrippa. An application to Claudius, 
however, prevailed, and they were allowed to Veep the 
high-priest's robes in their own care. Tbe patronage 
of the offices in the temple, comprehending the nomi- 
nation of the high-priest, passed to the king of Chalets. 
" In the time of Fadus," says tbe historian, " a cheat* 
by name Theudas, persuaded a very great multitude to 
take their goods with them and follow him to the Jordan, 
for that he was a prophet, and by a word would divide 
the river to afford them an easy passage. .His impo- 
tence deceived many. Fadus, however, let them gain 
nothing by their folly, but sent out a squadron, of 
cavalry against them, which came upon them unawares* 
slaying many, And taking many b&w\ $ 
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also Theudas himself, cut off his Head, and brought it* 
Jerusalem." A more simple guide tells us that, U M» 
these days rose up Theudas, boasting himself Uk 
somebody, to whom a number of men, about four toa- 
died, joined themselves: who was slain, and all as nnsj 
as obeyed him were scattered and brought to nought 1 . 1 

Cuspius Fadus was relieved by Tiberius Ah* 
jlnder, son of the Alaharch of the Jews in Alexandria 
and an apostate to polytheism. " In his time came b 
pass the great famine in Judea '," prophesied by Agtb* 
(Acts xi. 28.) Alexander crucified the sons of that note! 
insurgent, Judas of Galilee, and shortly closed Ml 
administration, followed by Yentidius Cumanus. Abort 
the same time, the eighth year of Claudius ( a.d. 40), 
Herod, king of Chalcis, died, leaving children, who 
derived, however, no henefit from their hereditary title, 
as the emperor granted the dominions thus vacant to 
Agrippa II., son of Agrippa the former king of Jndet 
and the tetrarchies. 

At the festival of the passover tumults were most to 
be apprehended, and Cumanus accordingly ordered a 
portion of the troops to see the public peace was pre- 
served, a precaution not unusual, stationing them within 
the porches of the temple. On the fourth day one of 

T Acts v. 36. The chronology requires attention. " Quam 
difficultatem," says Wetstein, "non alia ratione commodius 
solvemus, quam si cum L. Capello dicamus, heec verba com* 
matis 36 non esse Gamalielis in Synedrio sententiam dicentis, sed 
Luce scribentis, et velut interfantis, factumque Theudas cum illo 
Judse Qalilsei ob similitudinem conjungentis." — Wetstein, A r *f. 
Test, vol. ii., p. 488. 
t * He mentions it also with prices oC ^tonv&vot^ nqL i., \k 19& 
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the soldiery, with the contempt for the Jews common 
4fr most men at the time, insulted the assembled multi- 
tude by a scoffing and indecent action, which naturally 
iacensed them against both the man himself and his 
commander. The result was, that the rest of the forces 
-Were called out, the multitude dispersed in terror, and, 
Bays Josephus, twenty thousand persons were numbered 
as trampled or crushed to death in the confusion. Such 
events as these hare a bearing more or less direct upon 
the final rebellion : for they, at least, serve to illustrate 
the character of that superintendence which the con* 
querors exercised over the conquered, and to accumulate 
causes of complaint which would rankle in various 
minds, and so, at last, fill up the measure of indignation 
against the oppressors. The sorrows of the late cala- 
mity had scarce subsided, when a new wound was 
inflicted on the religious feelings of the nation. A 
slave of the emperor was attacked on the public road 
by Bethoron, twelve miles from the capital, and robbed. 
The retribution was an order to the troops to sack 
the villages near the spot, and take into custody the 
chiefest men therein. In the execution of this com- 
mand one of the soldiers found a copy of the Law, which 
he openly blasphemed, tore, and burnt. This was in- 
stantly resented, a multitude ran together to Cfflsarea 
demanding of Cumanus atonement for the insult to 

CD 

Jehovah: and the governor was so urged that he put 
the obnoxious soldier to death. The time of this ruler 
seems to have been spent in tumult. Some Galileans, 
on their way to one of the feativa\& > , wtfc\X&»ftL\>i Kk» 
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Samaritans, in a village on the road, and a mprewntitsi 
of the facts made no impression on the "R^mm, wko,* 
are told, had received bribes from the Samaritan, s 
others in his situation commonly did without senpa 
The Jews, therefore, would redress the injury for tk» 
selves, and burnt some Samaritan villages. The d» 
order roused the negligent prefect, and with a troop rf 
horse and four cohorts (which must be meant her* ti 
that officer had never even one legion), he aimed ts) 
Samaritans and beat back the Jewa, Further opps* 
tion was prevented by the exertions of the uai 
authorities, who deprecated conduct which would gm 
a pretext to plunder the holy treasury, and, perhaps 
destroy the temple itself. These entreaties are eta 
described in similar cases, and they indicate a reli- 
able conviction that if anything occurred which ootid 
veil the iniquity, no considerations of justice or respon- 
sibility would deter the avaricious Roman officers ftos 
that lamentable sacrilege. When Umraidius* Qua- 
dratic, governor of Syria, came into the neighbor* 
hood, the Samaritans complained of the burning of tat 
villages, and he, after citing all parties to his tribunal* 
put to death a few troublesome persons, and sent ike 
Jewish high-priests, the leading men of the Samaritan!, 
Celer a military tribune, and Cumanus himself to 
Home, to abide the decision of the emperor. The 
sentence of Claudius was banishment to Cumanus, and 
that Celer should be dragged through the streets of 
Jerusalem and executed. How this last victim wis 
* Ummidius, not Humidius. Bcrafte^ «A &<««&., Sat. I. L 9C 
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involved is the transaction does not appear: perhaps be 
•commanded the troops in the affray. From this period 
/pe have little else to learn, than the continual suffer - 
jags, insults, and tyrannies, which made the Jews' 
fives unbearable. 

Aotonius Felix, brother of Pallas, one of those 
ffeedmen upon whom all the influence of the court 
devolved, during the sovereignty of the weak Claudius, 
.wms next invested with the Roman power in Judea. The 
-domestic affairs of Felix have some interest. The em- 
peror transferred Agrippa to the two tetrarchies of Philip 
Lysanias, Batanea, Trachonitis, Iturea, and Abilene, 
Agrippa married his sister Drusilla to the king of 
JSnesa. But not long afterwards this match was dis- 
solved. Felix saw her, and conceived a passion for her, 
M for in beauty she surpassed all," and he employed 
Sunon, a Jewish sorcerer of Cyprus 11 , to persuade her 
4o leave her husband and contract an alliance with him. 
The laws of divorce among the Romans were very lax. 
Augustus Caesar had set an example, disgusting to 
modern ideas, and Herod the Great had introduced into 
Judea a contempt for the ordinance of matrimony as 
originally appointed, so that Drusilla, in yielding to the 
solicitations of her suitor, must not be supposed to be 
transgressing the customs of her station, nor to shew 
greater depravity than was common. She had by Felix 
a son, who perished by the same eruption of Vesuvius 
that destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

It easily followed, from the uncertainty of the admi- 

m See Acts viii. 9 ; iftauQ. 
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nistration, the affronts offered to religion, and to 
existence of followers of Judas the Galilean, who ob- 
jected to pay taxes to Rome, that society was daka, 
industry broken down, trade uninviting, and legitiBBSi 
employment diminished. Banditti therefore inWd 
the country, and to such an extent, that Felix hinli 
party to assassinate the high-priest, and was obliged to 
condescend to artifice and perjury before he could untf 
one of the leaders. Some of them, denominated Skai 
carrying concealed about them a curved blade, oM 
sica, murdered their own or others 9 enemies, for spite* 
money. " Cheats also and deceivers persuaded At 
multitude to follow them into the wilderness, for tbj 
said they would shew them plain miracles and fig* 
brought to pass by the providence of God. Aai 
many paid the penalty of their folly, for Felix send 
and executed them. There comes, moreover, about 
this time, one from Egypt to Jerusalem, saying that 
he was a prophet, and advising the vulgar to come 
with him to tho Mount of Olives, which lies opposite 
the city, half a mile distant, for he * wished,' he said, 'to 
show them from thence how, at his command, the walk 
of Jerusalem should fall, and give them entrance.' 
Felix attacked this impostor with horse and foot, killed 
four hundred, and made prisoners of two hundred. 
But the Egyptian fled and was not discovered ▼." These 
deceivers were the offspring of misery : those who saw 

T Compare Acts xxi. 38. The wilderness would be a conve- 
nient phuse for the mustering these bands. For chronology, see 
Gress-weWB Dissertations, Appendix xix., p. 125, note. Ed. 1837. 
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itt6 other relief for their sorrow looked for it from tt 
Supernatural source. The disorganisation of the ties 
Which hind communities in concord and safety — "a 
sign of the times" — may he noted, also from another 
instance. The chief priests quarrelled with the inferior 
priests ; each made a hand of ruffling followers, and 
Engagements, with throwing of stones, took place in 
the streets, " as in time of anarchy." The chief priests 
also, by force, appropriated the tithes of corn, which: 
■Were the subsistence and life of the inferior, of whom 
toe died by starvation. Tacitus marks the character 
of Felix with the severest reproach, as combining the 
Krilfulness of a despot with the meanness of a slave, hut 
it 'does not appear that his account of the transactions 
itttt be reconciled with the facts, 
t Forcius Festus superseded Felix, who, accused at 
the- termination of his period of office by the Cesarean- 
Jews, escaped condemnation only by the influence of 
Ms brother Pallas, enjoying the same favour with Nero 
as with Claudius, but afterwards poisoned, it is said, 
bf his master for the sake of his money w . BurrhuB, 
Who had been the pwdagogus of Nero, at this time pro- 
cured a decree, depriving the Caesarean Jews of their 
municipal rights there; a service for which he was well 
paid in hard cash, but which fanned the enmities in that 
town, till they afterwards broke out more seriously J 
Festus, on his arrival, found Judea full of banditti aridr 
sicarii: the former,. with arms in their hands, plundered 
and burnt the villages; the latter assassinated in secret* 

* Tacitus, AnnaUy "XT* . Q&. 
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Another also of those false Saviours, who profited by 
the miseries of the nation, appeared promising safety 
and rest from their misfortunes: he 'was killed by 
Festus' troops. Thia governor, it seems, died in office. 

Albinto was the next procurator; he did what he 
could to restore order and afford protection to industry 
and trade, and in particular inflicted justice on many of 
the sicarii. But the evils of the country were too invete- 
rate ; the impunity of the robber was at once a terror to 
the peaceable, and an encouragement to quit an unpro- 
tected and unprofitable occupation for one more exciting 
and advantageous. The sicarii one night came silently 
into Jerusalem, seized, bound, and carried off a person of 
some consequence. They then sent to the high-priest 
requiring, as the price of his release, the freedom of ten 
of their brethren arrested by Albinus. The high-priest 
accordingly begged that favour of the governor, and 
never afterwards did criminals long want a ransom. 
The assassins had only to possess themselves of a friend 
or domestic of the high-priest, and immediately the cap- 
tives were bought off. When Albinus heard that his 
successor was appointed, he executed the more flagrant 
delinquents he had in custody, and liberated the rest 
for money. 

Ho was replaced by Gessius Flobus, whose wife 
had interest with Poppa;a, and gained him an appoint- 
ment, fatally to Judea, in which ho fanned into a flame 
the evident embers of commotion, and drove the un- 
happy people subject to his tyranny to raise the stan- 
dard of rebellion in the second year after bis arrival. 
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Roman extortion and unscrupulous avarice must bo 
regarded as the prime causes of the outbreak. It was 
not merely in Judea that the government acted tho 
part of wolves, not shepherds to the flock*, but in every 
comer of the empire. Sufficient means were provided, 
in all provinces at all liable to commotion, for the sup- 
pression of the bursts of popular feeling; and the task 
wa3 not difficult in that large proportion of the Roman 
world, which had never possessed a strong or extensive, 
nationality, and which, by admixture and the large 
change of inhabitants consequent on the intercourse 
arising from the union of the province* into one great 
body, had lost whatever portion of patriotic feeling 
might once have breathed mutual confidence and spirit. 
The Jews were not thus whelmed in the mass of 
mankind: their national worship, their exemption from 
idolatry, their clean and unclean meats, their circum- 
cision, drew a line between them and the Gentiles 
which was never evanescent ; and the obligation of 
appearing to keep the festivals at Jerusalem, continued 
unbroken the connexion between the land of their 
fathers and themselves its children. And so with other 
countries where a mountain home or similar advantages 
circumscribed the people, and taught them to expect 
tho assistance of their conn try men and brethren. 
Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, had been rent to 
fragments and confounded together over and over again 
in the wars of Alexander's successors, and scarcely any 
fritter of a Dalmatian chief ti 
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band of brotherhood or fellowship remained; hoi 0* 
thage, Spain, Gaul, Pannonia, Dolmatia, and all tat 
Alpine countries, even Italy itself, fought in a thoaaai 
battles the noble struggle of independence. And ataai 
it not then be expected of the singularly exclusiTe Jot, 
though few and poor in resources, to vindicate (at 
name of Israel and the house of God from the sprik 
and oppressor ? Under the republic it was a freqos* 
subject of complaint "that the provinces were hanawi 
and plundered," as Pompey, consul elect, said offieaBf 
before the assembly of the people 7 ; but under tat 
emperors two voracious appetites were to be satiated, 
the chief and the subordinate: so that Tiberias cri&i 
for mercy upon his subjects, he would have his ago* 
"take the fleece but leave the skin*." Syria and 
Judca, early in the reign of that emperor, worn out 
with their burdens, (fessoe oneribus 9 J had craved a 
reduction of taxation % yet it was not the revenue that 
lay so heavy on the back, but the gratuities, confisca- 
tions, and plunder: the commander of troops could 
drive a whole town to contribution by a threat of 
billeting his men on the citizens: the unjust judge 
could condemn and execute one who refused a loan of 
gift, or if need were, a thousand ; the aid of the police 
or military must be bought, and no public transaction 
could advance without a bribe at every step. As long 
as the government continued hereditary in the Herodian 
family, the exactions would be less severe ; but when 

. * Cic. in Verr., i. 15. ■ Sueton., Tib., 32. Dio, Lvii. 10. 

* Tacit., Annal^ u. 4&. 
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it fell into the hands of men who must soon surrender 
their trust, and who must provide bribes to the im- 
perial favourites besides profit for themselves, the 
rapacity of every succeeding governor would be more 
hardly satisfied and more acutely felt. Tacitus repre- 
sents Felix and Cumanus as sharing the plunder of the 
bands that infested Samaria and Galilee, and then only 
putting down their audacity when they attacked the 
imperial troops themselves. It might at least have 
been expected of an oppressive government that it 
should provide an efficient military 'police. But bad 
men love disorderly times ; we have already often seen 
how robbery terrified every good subject with inse- 
curity : Eleazar, a bandit, put to death by Felix, had 
continued his ravages twenty years. Taking all the 
injustice and insults of the Roman conquerors into 
consideration, it cannot be surprising that the Jews 
were irritated; and by the unanimity and zeal which 
prevailed among them, encouraged to resistance. 

The disturbances broke out in Caesarea, where the 
Jews and Greeks formed two opposing factions, and 
the congregation of the synagogue were annoyed by a 
person who owned land adjoining to it, and wantonly 
built upon it in such a way as to inconvenience them. 
A handsome bribe to Floras induced him to retire 
from the town, with the understanding that in his 
absence the contending parties should fight it out; 
and it so happened that in the skirmish the Jews were 
beaten, and were obliged to retire from the town, 
fetching away the copy of the Law yrtv\da.^TO&>»Rfc 
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the synagogue, the only prize they had beat able ti 
save. They then applied to Floras for legal pntass, 
and reminded him of his bribe, of which, their meansi 
should, judiciously, have been leas tenacious, far at 
was so incensed at this presumption, that he anssi 
the impolitic deputies. This was galling enooghs 
the Jews, and to add to their spite he seised s inu sal 
talents from the sacred treasury in the name of Cam 
The mob shewed their disapprobation of both tat 
measure and the mover of it in somewhat coarse teas; 
and he, on the other hand, determined to carry tasfi 
with a high hand, accompanied by a large guard, ess 
to Jerusalem and demanded of the native anftcntis 
the surrender of those who had used his name s» 
freely. Too many were involved to leave this easy a* 
execution, and receiving evasive answers he ordoei 
his soldiers to plunder the Upper Market. The oaav 
mand was, of course, exceeded ; 3600 lives were loa\ I 
and many private houses ransacked. Bernice, the | 
sister of King Agrippa, standing barefooted before the 
tribunal of the insolent Gessius, and the high-priests 
calming the people by their entreaties, produced a shot 
lull; but the Roman, whose object seems to have best 
the sacred treasury, which he could not touch witboat 
some plausible pretext, by a manoeuvre of his owi 
produced a renewal of the tumult, and drove the Jews 
to active resistance. He informed the authorities that 
it would be a satisfactory proof of the peaceablenas 
of the inhabitants if they would meet and welcome 
some fresh troops who were coining in: the propoad 
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being gladly accepted, lie forwarded an intimation, to 
bis men that they should receive the welcome with 
silence, and if any reproachful expressions should ba 
heard they should charge, All this was carried out 
fully: the multitude, incensed at the contemptuous 
silence with which their flattering language was re* 
seived, abused Floras aloud : the troops charged, drove, 
them in crowds upon the gate, trampled on them, and 
on entering the town were received with such volleys 
of missiles from the houses, that they were compelled 
to change their route through the city and proceed to 
the palace. The signal thus given, the populace cut 
off the communication between the Antonia and the 
temple, that Floras might not have the means of 
glutting his avarice by sacrilege. He was thus dis- 
appointed of his principal aim, and agreed to retire,, 
leaving a cohort of six hundred men, and not that 
which' had been engaged in the conflict, to guard the 
town. 

Some account of this disturbance must be rendered 
to Cestius Gallus, the pro-consul of Syria, and his 
superior officer, who, receiving incongruous reports of 
the matter from different parties, sent a tribune .to 
collect the truth. Agrippa met this functionary and 
entered Jerusalem with him. The king, anxious to 
save the city, made a speech to the people, whom he 
persuaded so far as to send the arrears of the taxes and 
submit generally to the Roman power; but when lie 
would have induced them to receive Floras as beforej 
they were wild with indignation, Qt&e£*^\Hsn.> 
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the city, and threw stones at him. The promoten i 
the riot then seized a small fortress called Masadi, ai 
refused to receive any sacrifice from a foreigner, t 
resolution aimed against Caesar, -who allowed &•*• 
thing* by way of propitiating the local divinity, astb 
God of Israel would he called by the heathen. Thai 
active steps towards rebellion were not pleasing to ts) 
more sober part ; but their objections were overlooked, 
and they then called for the immediate interference el 
Floras and Agrippa. Floras was 'well pleased to fal 
things so ripe, and gave no reply; but Agrippa serf 
them three thousand cavalry, that resisted seven dqi, 
and were then driven out by the prevailing party, nb 
burnt the high-priest's residence, the palace of Agripfi 
and Bernice, and the town-hall. It was now time fo 
action; too much was done to be recalled, and the insur- 
gents attacked the Romans in the castle of Antonia, 
which in two days they took, putting the garrison to 
the sword c . The next object was the hall *, which after t 
tolerable defence was abandoned by Agrippa's men and 
by the peace-party who had taken refuge there, 01 
permission to pass free, and then of necessity evacuated 
by the Romans, who' retired to the strong towen 
Hippicos, Phasae'l, and Mariamne. In it was found 
Ananias the high-priest, who had opposed the insur- 
rection: he was put to death. The chief actor in these 

b Two lambs and a ball (calf) per day. Philo, Leg. ad Cnum, 
sec. 40. c Beginning of August a.d. 66. 

4 AvXi), query of the Sanhedrim ? See Matt. xxvi. 68, 69; 
Hark xyi. 54, 66; Johnxrai* 15. ' 
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attacks was Manahem, a son of the old rebel of the 
time of the taxation, Judas of Galilee t but others, 
conceiving a jealousy against him, roso and finally 
executed him. The Roman soldiers in the fortresses 
soon surrendered, on condition that their lives should 
be spared ; but they had no sooner piled their arms 
than tliey were slaughtered, with only one exception, 
their commander, Metilius, who agreed to save his life 
by submitting to circumcision. This was singularly 
pusillanimous. The rest asked no mercy, and as they 
fell before their murderers, merely called aloud, that 
their enemies had pledged them safety. After such a 
breach of faith and so decided a rupture, it was impos- 
sible to expect anything hut retribution from the 
Romans. The war was beeun and the rebels must 
meet the consequences. 

Hostilities having thus commented, the surrounding 
cities looked upon the Jews living amongst them, a3 
declared enemies to the Humans; and to show their 
loyalty, to gratify private hatred, or in hope of plunder, 
arrayed themselves in anus against the sons of Abraham. 
Where opportunity existed, the Jews were the assail- 
ants; and so the war appeared and spread through 
Cajsaiva, tie rasa, ^rvthopniis (iinlaru, Hippos, Gaulo- 
nitis, Kedasa, Ptolcmai's, Samaria, Ascalon, Anthedon, 
Gaza, Tyre, Philadelphia, and Alexandria in Egypt, 
in whicli hist place the riot was severely suppressed. 

It was impossible for Cestius Gallus to overlook the 
condition of his province ; ho set out from Antkich with 
troops of his own, and contingents from the principal!- 
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ties tinder him, amounting to about twenty-five itaani 
men. He sent a detachment, which got posmmtf 
Joppa without trouble; and then proceeding into Gdk\ 
he repressed all disturbance there. He next ui o m sh i 
up the Valley ofBethoron towards Jerusalem; bntM 
five hundred and fifteen men and some baggage beta 
he could emerge from the defile; and about the mtik 
of October, a.d. 66, entered Jerusalem. The teaali 
was defended against him, and he attacked it, at ewr/ 
other besieger did, on the north. His machines, sernsj 
the purpose of artillery or musketry, swept the was** 
the defenders: his soldiers, holding their shields abtw 
hem, made a feritufo, which protected them ftel 
injury, and worked at the wall with bars and picksm 
But strangely, on a sudden, Cestius abandoned the 
attempt, recalled his troops, withdrew them, and* 
camped a mile from the city. This extraordinary 
retreat, which — it is our historian's reflection — was the 
work of Providence, to close the scene more fatsllj 
hereafter, gave the insurgents courage, and they cut of 
some of his men, both horse and foot. The next diy 
the anny continued its retreat, pressed, flank and rest, 
by the exulting Jews, who plied their weapons with 
such success, that three officers of rank were killed, 
with many others, and much baggage was lost. Cestius 
that day reached Gabaoh (Gibeah), six miles from 
Jerusalem, a place where he had encamped before, and 
remained two days, when he found that be was sur- 
rounded, and his communications interrupted by Jewi 
on every side, so that be wove to \2ta ra^Wtvm^ yuti- 
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le only by the mountainous character of the country, 

the narrowness of the defiles, to destroy all the 
aals that were not loaded with the artillery of war, 

retreat as fast as possible. His road lay, almost 
1 the first, by a long narrow valley, from the taQ 
s of which the Jews poured down every kind of 
rile, while they were perfectly beyond his reach; 
march was so impeded by their attacks, that he 
r reached Bethoron twelve miles from Jerusalem 
. night. At that post he commenced flight, no 
;er retreat, leaving in his entrenchments, to deceive 

enemy, four hundred men, who were, of course, 
to pieces as soon as morning appeared. In the 
it he had won nearly four miles, no inconsiderable 
>ortion of a day's march for an army, and in the 
-time made forced progress, leaving behind his 
hanical artillery, which afterwards contributed very 
;h to the defence of Jerusalem. The Jews pursued 

as far as Antipatris, but did not overtake him. He 
in his ill-advised retreat five thousand three hun- 
1 infantry, and three hundred and eighty cavalry*. 

* End of October, A.D. 66. 
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Chapter XVII. 



After dealing such a blow against the Roman, i 
was useless to measure consequences, or calculate As 
strength. The Jews had taken upon themselves ti 
oppose in war an empire which had on foot a standiij 
army of three hundred thousand men, besides anxiBft- 
ries*, while they had themselves the disposal of not ok 
company of soldiers. The population of Judea, al 
its neighbouring dependencies, might, at the very est* 
side, amount to three millions 1 *, out of which total, tk 
ordinary rules of statistics would give about six hundal 
thousand men able to bear arms. Now, of this amoat, 
it would be impossible for the most severe and deter- 
mined administration to maintain in the field more thai, 
say, thirty thousand; and in the present state of Judo, 
no one fought who preferred to stay away. The Gali- 
lean army of one hundred thousand men c existed only 
in calculation; the useful portion was only four thou- 
sand or five thousand d , where the very indefinitenea 
demonstrates want of system. In fact, there was no 
army, no discipline, no generals, no commissariat, no 
matSriel but the spoils of Cestius, no finances, no organ- 
ization. The successes already gained were extempore, 

• Twenty-five legions (Tacitus, AnnaL, iv. 5 ; Dio, lv. 23), 
reckoned with their socii at twelve thousand each. Besides these, 
the regal auxiliaries. 

b Josephus, vol. ii., p. 399, where two million seven hundred 
thousand includes those who came from a distance, who were not 
few. Acts ii. 9 — 11. 

c Josephus, vol. ii., p. 208. d Id.) u. 209. 
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depending wholly on the vantage ground of the moun- 
tain passes, and the animation produced by the enemy's 
retreat, and won by the roughest and simplest, weapons 
nature can supply. They might, indeed, furbish up 
pieces of old armour but they were not habituated to 
the use of them, and must have been more encumbered 
than protected by them. In the absence of all method, 
where no one obeyed, and every one had an equal right 
to command or exhort, it would be impracticable to learn 
the number engaged in any skirmish, action, or siege; or 
to form an approximate guess at the sum of all who took 
part at various times in the war. The combatants, whose 
part it would be to shout and run, to throw a stone or 
brandish a knife, were no doubt very numerous. The 
termination, which only probability could suggest, to 
their defiance of the Romans, was utter loss of pro- 
perty, death to all who provoked the soldier's anger or 
were not worth his care, and slavery to the rest, espe- 
cially the youth of both sexes. Such a prospect was 
as bad as any pains the lances or swords of the legions 
could inflict; and many a furious patriot would throw 
away his worthless life on the field of fight. The 
degree of solid effective resistance which could be main* 
tained against the enemy's forces, may be learned from 
two attacks upon the town of Ascalon, which was gar- 
risoned by one cohort of foot and one troop of horse'; 
the latter being commanded by an officer whose name 

• Joeephus, voT. ii., p. 208. 

f Six hundred foot; and by comparing pp. 225, 230, we find 
be means one hundred and twenty horse. See Lipsius, de Militia 
Bomana, I., yj. vii. 
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was Antenins. The Jewi Game down to ■swiriV tks 
town in considerable numbers? as appean by their loss) 
for nobody could know the mm of the living nob; an 
Antenins, who feared no anoh an assemblage, b wqflt 
out his cavalry to the fight. The charge of canity 
upon a scattered body of foot, is known to be 644 
almost to annihilation; and as he had to deal, Josephs] 
says, with men only indifferently armed, the leasng 
phalanxes, as it pleases our historian to caH them, not 
driven back upon the rest, and the whole nmhinfc 
was scattered over the plain: it was too wide to b 
soon cleared by the runaways, and had no iiiteaaptiai 
to the lancers' gallop, so that by the time evening mm 
on, ten thousand Jews were dead, and pretty nearly si 
the rest wounded, without the loss of a man to tk 
Romans. These were not agriculturists or villages, 
but had come from Jerusalem to the conflict, and wen 
commanded, if the word can have a place here, by thin 
generals, whose names adorn the page of history, and two 
of whom were left dead on the field: and yet, with iS 
these expressions of dignity, the affair was worthy of 
the most helpless barbarians. The repulse, however 
was not a sufficient lesson; their triumph over Cestiai 
still intoxicated them: they collected their "whole 
force," and made another attempt. Antonius, on this 
occasion, pre-occupied the passes; and before they had 
time " to draw themselves up for battle " he was upon 
them, and slew eight thousand of them. The sieges of 
towns form an exception to the easy victories of the 
Romans: they had but small improvements on the old 
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u Persian method of embanking up to the walls, and so 
placing^ besiegers and besieged upon a level; and, oon- 
i eequently, the mere masonry offered a resistance more 
i powerful than thousands of enemies. Desperation in 
p Sjoch cases could discover some points on which to vent 
ii its fury; and missiles, which are accessible to warriors 
i unprepared and unharnessed for the open battle, were 
i available, and almost solely available upon both sides. It 
soon appeared, that whatever resources Judea might have 
offered to military promptitude and forethought, would 
certainly be unhusbanded and uncollected in her present 
condition. After the success, a very important success* 
at Bethoron, the authorities at Jerusalem elected mili- 
tary commanders, and assigned them districts; but they 
had only a nominal warrant to maintain their power, 
and were opposed by local chiefs and leaders of banditti, 
who thrust them out of precedence at pleasure. The 
historian Josephus was appointed praetor of Galilee, 
but for what qualities or experience we cannot divine, 
though in the upshot, if we may trust his own tale, 
the whole soul and energy of the war was concentred 
m his important person. 

A judicious general was of course required to conduct 
the war in Judea for the Romans. The news of Ces- 
tius' misfortune reached Nero in Greece, and he selected 
Vespasian, whose low birth and poverty made him an 
object of no jealousy, and whose exploits in Britain, 
where he had commanded a legion and reduced the Isle 
of Wight, had gained him credit*. He was allowed 

r He was bo poor as to be driven to *\&vefan&&%tot ^Q^reft*. 
Saeton., Vesp., 41. 
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three Roman legions, the fifth, tenth/ and fifteeatk, 
with contingents from the Syrian kings, and auxiliary 
cohorts, making up an army of between fifty and sixty 
thousand men. His troops were mustered at Ptolema, 
and his first care was to send a detachment of ix 
thousand foot and one thousand horse into Galilee, fir 
the protection of the people of the principal torn, 
Sepphoris (Sippuri), who adhered to the. Romans, ft 
illustrates the real weakness of Galilee, to see tint 
Placidus, with this division, had no antagonist in the 
field, no bold guerilla warfare to embarrass him, ni 
encamped unmolested in the great plain of Esdraekn. 
Here he lay in the midst of the hundred thousand war- 
riors of Josephus, who were no doubt most heartily b» 
enemies, but perfectly incompetent, for want of prepa- 
ration, to cope with him, and was baffled only & 
attempting the fortified posts, as Iotapata, from which 
he " fled," with the loss of seven men. It was probably 
wise in Placidus, who was detached upon a different 
and defined service, to refuse a regular investment or 
serious attack on Iotapata. It was accessible only by a 
little space on the north, all the rest of it being sur- 
rounded by precipices which it made a man giddy to 
look upon ; and lay in the bosom of mountains, high 
up on a ridge, so that the approach alone was matter 
of difficulty. It appeared to Vespasian necessary to 
destroy this town, probably because it might otherwise 
have been a nest swarming with parties of robbers, who 
would be a perpetual annoyance, and might form a 
nucleus for fresh commotions Cexta^^TA^bkai: did 
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d force make even a show of opposition in the 
field, nor was the place to bo regarded as a garrisoned 
town, fonnidablo from its correspondence with the 
operations of friends in other quarters, and capable of 
combining to execute any military plan. The Romans 
Diet with a spirited resistance, which has been handed 
down to our times in very minute detail, if not com- 
placent exaggeration. It took four days to make a 
road, bo nigged was the mountain path, and so much 
was to he done by the pioneers, before the army could 
pass. Josepbus threw himself into it on the fifth day h . 
He says nothing of his means of defence, nothing of the 
number of his men, but only at last, in true conscious- 
ness of the confusion and nakedness of his multitude, 
reckons the number of the slain : it was forty thousand, 
a round number. These, crowded as they muBt have 
been, and destitute of efficient resources, had to contest 
the petty fortress (castellum)< with Vespasian's pow- 
erful and disciplined army, — which they did for forty- 
seven days, and even in this short time they were in 
want, not only of water, but provisions. The place 
was at last taken 1 , after midnight, while the Jews, 
untrained in tlio vigilance of war, were asleep. Their 
conduct, though careless, and though possibly repre- 
sented with too favourable an eye, was bravo; for 
they held out six weeks against the best engineering 
skill of the day, and a train of one hundred and sixty 
machines, used like artillery for clearing the walls and 

Early in May, *.d. 67. 
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shaking them, and even wounded Vespasian Un- 
self in the ankle. Josephus, as He very entity 
informs us, proposed to proride for hia personal aty 
by flight, on the pretence of looking for relief wUb 
pretence, however, did not occur to him till his ibbb- 
tion was discovered; and, strange to say, after as 
capture of the city, he drew lots with forty othen a 
concealment with him, for the turn to die, and csnt 
out, with one more, the last. We cannot but loi 
upon this as a conning trick : he had, in hia protonaip 
of Galilee, been accused of Romanising; he had Ui 
his measures to conciliate the favour of Agrippa, nb 
was fighting with the enemies of his country ; and aovi 
unlike the thousands who would rather die than sa> 
render, we find him contriving and scheming how to 
get safely into the enemy's hands, and be cursed by all 
his brave countrymen as a renegade. Hia pretensMSi 
to prophecy, which were largely palmed upon Ye> 
pasian, to whom, he says, he was divinely commissioasi 
to deliver an announcement of his imperial destiny, ftt 
which alone he survived, suffice to convince us of bit 
deceitful character. 

The main body of Vespasian's army was probably 
occupied at Iotapata, but he sent out detachments to 
Japha (now a village belonging to the convent of 
Nazareth) 1 , where fifteen thousand killed, and two thou- 
sand prisoners, — and to Mount Gerizim, where elevei 
thousand six hundred killed, — indicated what fate thoe* 

1 Hasselquist's Travels^ p. 158. 
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might expect that dared to continue in rebellion. After 
the siege, Joppa was recovered, which had been seized 
by the Jews when evacuated by the Romans, and made 
the seat of piracy. Tiberias, on the Sea of Galilee, was 
disturbed by the war party, but opened her gates to the 
Romans : at Tarichiea, also on that lake, six thousand 
five hundred were killed in battle ; one thousand 
two hundred in cold blood; six thousand were sent to 
Nero, who was digging away at the Isthmus of Corinth, 
and thirty thousand were sold for slaves. (End of 
August, a.d. 67.) Gamala, on the eastern side of the 
Lake of Gennesaret, was more strongly fortified by 
nature than Iotapata. The mountain on which it stood 
was in shape like a camel (gamel), and on every side 
but ono the town was bounded by tremendous preci- 
pices. It was attacked in the usual way, and taken 
before the middle of October, a.d. t>7. Here Agrippa 
■was wounded by a stone from a sling in the right elbow : 
the number of killed was nine thousand. While the 
siege was proceeding, a considerable number was cut to 
pieces by the cavalry of Placidus at Mount Tabor. 
Gischala was the only town in that quarter, which now 
held out, and on the approach of Titus, John, leader of 
the war party, abandoned it, and took the road to 
Jerusalem, where he afterwards enacted a prominent 
part in the siege. The destruction of these petty forts 
in Galilee had occupied an entire campaign (it began 
late) : the whole Jewish war, indeed, after Cestiua" 
misfortune, consisted in these sieges, and the instru- 
ments of attack applicable to stone walls were in ancient 
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times so little formidable, that'll excites ho surpmeW 
find such a period occupied in Galilee, -whose mouhiaai 
and precipices opposed their passive immobility to m 
invaders. 

The tenth legion wintered at Bethsan, or Scythopbfc 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the recent cat 
quests; the fifth and fifteenth at Cassarea, men a 
the vicinity of Judea and Jerusalem. During the m- 
pension of warlike . operations, faction ran so high it 
Jerusalem, that some of the Roman officers recom- 
mended an attempt to storm the town; but Vespaaa 
refused the advice, thinking that bis appearance befiw 
the walls would restore concord, and esteeming it mm 
expedient to allow the Jews to exhaust their resonrea 
by their bloody quarrels among themselves. The peace 
party in Jerusalem, headed by the chief of the priesb 
and the friends of order and submission, was so strong 
that the zealots or war party, who had seized the 
temple, considered their safety required tbe assistance 
of the Idumcans, by whose aid they gained an entire 
ascendancy over the opposite faction, who before that 
were ready to open the gates to the Romans. 

The campaign of a.d. 68, opened by a march on 
Gadara (Om Km\ on the east of the Lake of Genne- 
saret, and capital of Peraea. Here the friends of 
Roman government were so numerous, that they in- 
vited Vespasian to their town, and the rebels were not 
aware of the plot till the army was almost in sight, 
when they killed a man of station, whom they sus- 
pected of participation in it, and fled, falling on the 
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way into the hands of Placid its and tiic cavalry" 1 . The 
lost was 15,000 killed, 2200 prisoners, and an unknown 
amount drowned in the Jordan, into which they were 
driven by the charges of horse. Some time was then 
occupied in Idumea, that is, the Soizth of Judea, where 
plunder, fire, slavery, and death, desolated the country, 
and enriched the conquerors. During his march, 
Vespasian left the fifth legion in a fortified camp at 
Erninaiis (A'icopolis) to hold in trust for liim the com- 
mand of the famous pass of Bethoron. About the 
middle of May lie arrived at Jericho, and found tho 
nlace deserted; here also he established a eamp, inter- 
cepting all communication between Jerusalem and the 
east side of Jordan, and completed the chain of posts 
round the capital by others at Gophna, as appears from 
Titus' march; and at Adida, the situation of which is 
uncertain. These stations were maintained by the 
Romans, even after Vespasian was called away, and the 
troops left in them were only removed to join the army 
of Titus at the close of the scene". The death of 
Nero, and the rapid ruin of Galba and Otho, suspended 
for more than two years the fatal blow which should 
lay the daughter of Sion in the dust, and visit with the 

■ End of February, i.n. 6a 
" To this may conveniently be- trier red the compassing with 
armies, Luke XXL. 20. Joscphus expressly says, irtptTiixifov 
'ispoo-dXufia irairraxo&tv. There seems to have been no guard 
Over the valley to Hebron: hence Simon came that way to 
Jerusalem. It may hero be noticed, that the f.'liristitins were 
ordered by a special revelation to flee to Pella, koto tiki 
XpvitoB . . 5' airoixAii'iat baOivra. Euseb., Hitt. Bed, 
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fulness of divine vengeance that nation that, by emj 
transgression man is guilty of^ and by one crime em* 
nent above all, had brought about the period wkt 
justice follows exhausted mercy. Some smaller expefr 
tions, which produced plunder, as to Gexasa (X$M) 
and Hebron, spent the rest of the summer and antaem 
During the winter, Yitellius was placed on the throat; 
and, as his character was contemptible, the nemrf 
his exaltation would naturally encourage YespNtt 
to rival him, for he was not in any -respect h»* 
ferior, and far superior in military reputation. Mm- 
anus, in Syria, with four legions, and two othenk 
Alexandria, declared in his favour ; and these, added to 
three of his own, gave him a fair chance in a ventae 
for the empire. Those of Moesia and Pannonia joiaei 
his cause, and put his success beyond doubt. Antonio? 
Primus gained a battle for him at Cremona, and Ye> 
pasian was Emperor of Rome. Rather the distance of 
the several provinces in which the legions who derided 
the choice of their military despot were encamped, 
both from each other, and from Rome, than any other 
circumstance, allowed Yitellius eight months of powtf, 
and occupied a.d. 69 with affairs more important to 
Vespasian than the siege of Jerusalem. 

During the time that elapsed thus, Simon Bar-Gions 
ravaged parts of Idumea, and was invited into Jen* 
salem, where he took his part with a bloody distinctia 
in the siege. Eleazar also divided himself from the 
faction of John of Gischala, and seized the temple, 
which was the strongest post in the whole city. 



Chaiter XVIII. 

The last winter of Jerusalem passed away in fero- 
cious civil contests: lier streets ran with nattvo blood, 
shed by her own children ; anil instead of organising a 
regular defence against the approaching enemy, each 
faction was strengthening its position against Jewish 
antagonists. The city was divided into three garrisons, 
implacably hostile to each other. The party of Eloazor 
were strong in their possession of the temple, but weak 
in numbers; they were constantly engaged with John 
of Gischala, and the sacred precincts were polluted 
by blood and death. On the other side, John wat 
harassed by Simon, son of Gioras", who occupied the 
upper city, and directing his animosity alternately 
against both, he annoyed Eleazar, who was on higher 
ground, by missiles, and in the intervals sallied forth 
against Simon, remaining uii the defensive if they both 
urged him at once. The machines of John were able 
to reach those standing by the altar in the act of sacri- 
fice, and that venerated spot was surrounded by the 
dead bodies of Jews and Gentiles, priests and laymen, 
whose blood stood in pools within die holy place. The 
forces of the three factions were as follows: — Simon 
had 10,000, and 5000 Idnmeans; John had 6000; and 
0. The population of the city in general 
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weie inclined to submit to the Romans, and merij 
objects of plunder to the soldiers. 

The army with which Vespasian had ravaged Join 
had consisted of three legions, hut from these heU 
drafted the best men under his friend Muciannsfe 
assist his measures for securing the possession of tk 
empire; the number deficient was now therefore fflH 
up by two thousand chosen troops, 'which Titus brougii 
from Alexandria b , and three thousand from the garri- 
sons which protected the frontier of the Euphnta 
against the Parthians. Titus was also followed byfe 
twelfth legion, which was anxious to revenge its forms 
defeat under Cestius Gallus ; and thus there were e* 
gaged in the siege the twelfth, the tenth, the fifth, ni 
the fifteenth legions. Titus, with the troops tbat ac- 
companied him from Egypt, came through the desert 
and along the coast to Csesarea, and there meeting his 
auxiliaries, commenced his march towards Jerusalem, 
taking the road by Samaria and Gophna, with the 
allies in the van. His four legions of Romans would 
amount in that age to twenty-four thousand men, and 
perhaps his whole army might be more than double that 
number. One night was spent at Gophna, after entering 
Judea, and the next day he reached Gaboth-Saul (Sautt 
hill, Gibeah of Said), about five miles from Jerusalem. 
At this point, taking with him an escort of six hundred 
horse, he proceeded to reconnoitre the city. As soon as 
the head of his column turned, and began to sweep round 
the city, a "countless" band rushed out at one of the 
b From the third and twenty-second lemons. Tacit., Hist., t. 1. 
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gates, and, dividing his cavalry, cut off Titus with a 
few others. He was so situate that he could not go 
forward, for the ground was intersected by the fences 
and ditches of the gardens up to the city walls, neither 
could he rejoin his men, for there was a host of enemies 
Jbetween hiin and them; and they, unconscious that 
their commander was intercepted, had turned and fled. 
Seeing that he must depend upon his own exertions, he 
turned his horse's head, and shouting to those about 
him to follow, dashed in amongst the enemy, and, 
though he had neither helmet nor breastplate, forced 
his way back uninjured to his own troops, with the 
loss of two men. Josephus, willing to compliment 
Titus, makes the most of this. 

The troops were now brought up from Gaboth-Saul 
to within a mile of the city, where its whole extent 
could be surveyed, and where they were on a level 
with the northern quarter of it: orders were given for 
encamping two legions, that is, the twelfth and fifteenth, 
together ; the fifth just arrived from Emmaus behind 
them; and the tenth, which shortly afterwards came up 
from Jericho, on the Mount of Olives, six furlongs from 
the city. 

The besieged, having a full view of the three camps 
thus in formation, determined to dismiss their private 
quarrels and to join in an attack upon the Romans, as 
yet undefended by ramparts. They chose as the object 
of their assault the tenth legion, which was then working 
at its trenches, and, for the most part, had piled its arms, 
expecting that the intestine dissension oil X^^sw'&'ss^ 
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fear of their adversaries, would restrain them fins I 
sally. The tone of Josephus implies presumpluoany 
ligence on the part of the Romans, bat this it not toll 
supposed : those who had retained their arms had dst 
so as the usual precaution, and in the course of &i 
pline : Julius Caesar, on one occasion, has two-tlriHbrf 
his men under arms to protect the labour of to » 
mainder*. The soldiers, however, being taken by sfr 
prise, were thrown into confusion, -which affected te 
the more as they were accustomed only to exact otfe; 
and since the Jews came flocking on in greater ad 
greater numbers, encouraged by the success of ft 
first adventurers, the Romans at last gave way, audftl 
back from the ground marked out for their camp, to 
that the safety of the whole legion was at haari. 
Titus, coming to the assistance of his men, drove ft 
assailants down into the valley of Kedron, the croaiflg 
which placed them in safety. A little after mid-day b 
dismissed great part of the legion to complete their 
entrenchments, at which the watchman stationed <■ 
the walls shook his cloak out violently, and the Jens 
dashed again like wild beasts across the valley, carrying 
before them the troops still drawn up, a few our/ 
immediately round Titus keeping their ground. "The 
whole legion took to flight," hut discovering the periToBS 
situation of their general, they returned again to the 
char ore, and drove the Jews down into the hollow. 
Josephus, still complimenting Titus, remarks, that thw 
he twice in his own person saved the entire legion. 

c Bell. Gall.,\. AS. 



Within the city some change took phice at this 
period. It was the season of the Passover, and Ele- 
azar's party opened the gates to those who wished to 
worship. Among such, John of Gischala sent in some 
of his own partisans, who, with swords concealed aheut 
them, got possession of the temple, and after the first 
burst agreed to an armistice, hy which two factions 
were consolidated into one. 

Titus next, for the purposes of attack, levelled a road 
from his post on the north side up to the city, chipping 
away tlie rocky prominences, aud filling up the hollows 
witli the fruit trees which adorned the gardens around. 
At this time the Jews practised a stratagem. They 
seemed to he driving out of the city the advocates for 
war, and pretending a desire to capitulate, shouted from 
the hattlcments for peace. By this manoeuvre they 
deceived a few of tho Roman soldiers, who, with some 
difficulty, made their way back to their friends; and 
the Jews testified their delight at their own successful 
ingenuity by dancing and shouting on the walls. In 
four days Titus removed nearer to the town, establishing 
himself at the distance of two furlongs, opposite tho 
tower Psephinus : the tenth legion remained on the 
Mount of Olives. After taking a review of the city he 
fized on attacking it near the monument of John, the 
high-priest, where the first wall was lower; and between 
the first and second walls a considerable space, more 
than a bowshot", was unoccupied hy houses. 

rived, therefore, at tho commencement of the 

'' Jij^i'I'Ijl:^; BtiL. p. 3-1 1 T aec* & 
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actual operations against the town, we must allow fit 
selves here a short digression. The method parae 
by Titus against Jerusalem, was the very same tk 
was used by the Romans and other cultivated natal 
in all similar cases. It consisted in forming a bank, 
(such as a railway exemplifies,) approaching the will 
by degrees, as it tended to completion, and of sack I 
height, that when finished the besiegers might stel 
nearly on a level with the besieged. The materials 4 
which the bank was formed varied according to «*■ 
venience: earth was somewhat scanty in the maty 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and timber was aafc 
available for the purpose. The workmen, that is, tat 
soldiery, employed in the construction of this em- 
bankment, would necessarily be much exposed ti 
missiles from the besieged ; and for their protection, 
screens of every kind, penthouses, and hurdles w«» 
carried forward, preserved from the enemy's applicant 
of fire by coatings of iron, hides, or anything else that 
seemed best. For the same purpose of defending tk 
workmen, the arts of the engineers were taxed to the 
utmost in the construction of machines, which should 
prevent tho besieged from manning the walls at all 
Towers in several stories, of an amazing height, wew 
rolled on wheels towards the point of conflict, and in 
these were stationed companies of bowmen, slingeff, 
and javelineers, assisted, perhaps, by small catapults, 
and the energies of all were directed to prevent a 
single hostile hand being raised against the banksmen 
or others. Machines fox caatliur m\&&s& ^*\th the 



greatest force were invented in vast variety. In the 
principle of their construction ftley were of two kinds, 
catapults and ballistas. Catapults were enormous 
cross-bows for the discharge of arrows, and from them 
the arrow parted with a flight so rapid as to fetch 
sparks of fire from the groove by which it was directed*. 
The ballista was essentially composed of a spring of 
tough wood, which was drawn by main foree (or a 
screw, &c.) to a horizontal position; and when thus 
at foil stretch, was suddenly liberated by the blow of 
a hammer, so that, being checked when vertical, it 
hurled the stones with which it was charged not with- 
out considerable effect. Josephus, in the siege of 
lotapata, saw a stone ball thus propelled strike off 
the head of a man by his side to the distance of three- 
stadia, (six hundred yards,) " like a bullet from a 
Sling'." " Iu the fields about Ptolemais," says Mr. 
Maundrell', "we saw scattered up and down several 
large balls of stone of at least thirteen or fourteen 
inches diameter." At Beer, on the Euphrates, he saw 
others of twenty inches diameter 11 . When, by the 
snperiority of the besieging army, the mound had been 
driven np to the face of the wall, then the battering 
ram was brought into play. It shook the walls with 

■ Of bulb rum jmlts and li;illisra.-t tin; kens clnxsiais is Ammian. 
Marcel!, sxiii. i, Lift "J Julian, but he inverts the names. 

' Joaeplius, Be!!., vol. ii., p. s:ti). liaverc. 

« Journey, p. 54. Consult Vitruvius, X. x. 

h Journey, p. l&G. At the saine plnce he saw remains of some 
old siege-iiiachiucs, ''wheels of entire bluets of wood, two feet 
thick in the nave, and cut to au edge somewhat in the peri- 
phery." 



the efficiency of cannon: and we stall see that the 
heavy fortifications of Jerusalem were unequal to resist 
it. Against thcae arts of the besiegers, the business 
of the besieged was to lay hold one way or other of 
the towers, penthouses, and machines, with fire; by 
covering them with pitch, by throwing fire-halls, or 
burning combustibles attached to arrows and javelins 
upon them ; to ply their own catapults and ballistas; 
to destroy the enemy's works hy sallies ; to catch them 
at favourable moments and pour in showers of arrows; 
to sink their embankments by mines ; to parry the 
blows of tho ram by intercepting them with sacks of 
sand or wool, or by baling its head sideways by ropes; 
— indeed, every metbod which their ingenuity could 
devise was gladly tried. 

It may be observed that this systematic method of 
aiege was originally Oriental. The^first notice of it is, 
I believe, in the time of David. " They cast up a 
bank against the city, ( Abel-be th-Maacuab, ) and it 
stood in the trench, and all the people that were with 
David battered the city to throw it down," (about B.C. 
1020.) Engines of war were provided by Uzziab, 
" invented hy cunning men, to he on the towers and 
on the bulwarks to shoot arrows and great stones 
withal," (about b.c. 800.) Some mention of the same 
arts is made in the time of Sennacherib aud Isaiah, 
about B.C. 713; of Nebuchadnezzar and Jeremiah, about 
B.C. 600, ("Hew ye down trees and cast a mount 
against Jerusalem;") and (.'specially in Nebuchadnezzar's 
siege of Tyre, where " every head was made bald, and 
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every shoulder was peeled" by the burdens'. The 
Persians introduced this method to the knowledge of 
the Asiatic Greeks as soon as ever they came in contact 
with them, by em ploying it against them 11 , and from 
the Asiatics the Athenians learnt it 1 . 

For the execution of the works ho proposed, Titus 
divided his army into three brigades, each of which 
was to form an embankment of its own; he placed his 
archers between the mounds, and the machines before 
them. The suburbs were soon stripped of their trees 
for the purposes of tho siege. The tenth legion dis- 
tinguished itself, and having contrived more powerful 
engines than the others, even threw stones the weight 
of a talent (about half a hundred weight) to the 
distance of two furlongs upon the walls. Tho shots, 
however, were visible; from their whiteness, and the 
Jews had watchmen on the to wen, who gave warning, 
"It's coming™!" on which they stepped aside and 
avoided the blow; but the Romans blackened the stone, 
which then struck down and crushed, not merely single 
men, but many together. Of the people within, Simon, 
being nearest the attack, was most active. The engines 
taken from Cestius and from the tower Antonia were 
of little use ; for, though instructed by deserters, (en.' 



1 2 Sam. is. 15; 2 Chron. xxvi. 14; Isaiah mru. oj; 
2 Kings six. :V2, add Isaiah xxix. 3. Jeremiah. vL II, add 
Habakltuk i. 10; heiics explain 1 Kings xx. 10. Eiekiel ) ' 
18, add iv. 2, xxi. 22, xxvi. H; Daniel xi. 15. According 
negligent author in Atliemena, p. 529, Niucveh (n.c GOG) tell by 
this method. 

k Herodot., i. l(il. ' See Tliucyd., i. 102. 

- See Dr. Cardwell on the place : MSS, 6 ulot tpx'ra 
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Hated Jews it may be, or runaway delinquents,) the 
besieged managed than lint awkwardly. When it wa3 
ascertained by throwing a plummet that the battering 
rams might he brought into play, Titus Lad them 
advanced. The three several rams at once began their 
battering, and filled the defendere with fear. They 
gave up their disputes and united in one effort against 
the foe: standing on the "battlements, they threw fire 
upon the machines, and missiles against those whu 
worked them; the boldest also tore away the wicker 
screens and attacked the men prutei-U'd beneath; while 
Titus with cavalry and archery repulsed their attempts 
and gave full effect to the tarns, of which that belonging 
to the fifteenth legion brought down the comer of a 
tower. Whether awed by this circumstance, or weary 
with fighting, the Jews seemed on a sudden to desist 
from their sallies. The Romans were dispersed about 
the works and entrenchments: — suddenly, through an 
unpereeived gate, the whole united foree of the besieged 
canie pouring forth with flaming brands to set the 
machines on fire. They spread on; the besiegers were 
put to flight, and a terrible conflict took place about 
the engines, which, hut for the manful resistance of 
some of the soldiers from Alexandria, who gave Ctesar 
time to come up with his horse, would then have been 
destroyed by the fire. Titus killed twelve men with 
his own hand, and the rest sullenly retreated. Wo 
may well suppose that true, whieh has been preserved 
by Suetontu-, hut suppressed by the adulation of Jo- 
sephus, that the twelve men fell not by the sword, but 
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by arrows from the hand of Titus*. The ne*t nighjt 
there was an alarm in the Roman camp, from the tre* 
mendous noise caused by the fall of one of the thjg? 
towers seventy feet high, which had been erected upon, 
the embankments. The disturbance produced was set 
at rest by proclamation of its origin, made by order qf 
Tortus. "These towers," says Josephus, "were tjip 
greatest annoyance to the Jews; they were manned by 
archers, javelineers, and slingers, who helped to cleaj 
the wall of its defenders. It was impossible to upset 
tlpjem from their weight, to reach their] tops from thejjr 
hfiighii, or to fire them, for they were coated with iron/' 
Aid now the wall began to give way to the attacks 
of K Nico, (the Victorious,) for so the Jews called the 
biggest battering ram; and as this rampart seemed less 
worth defence from their having two others, and its 
custody required that they should pass the night at a 
distance from their houses, through fatigue, and indif- 
ference, and evil counsel, as soon as Nico made a 
breach, they abandoned their stations and retired to the 
second wall. Thus the Romans, getting possession of 
the first wall on the fifteenth day of the assault, pulled 
down as much of it as their purpose required. .• , 

Titus now removed within the first wall to a position 
near " the camp of the Assyrians," and immediately 
gave orders for the attack of the second wall. Here 
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n Sueton., Titus, 5. " Novissima Hierosolymorum oppugnatione 
jrfi. (al. vii.) propugnatores totidem sagittarum oonfecit ictibus." 
Alio Eutrop., VII. xxi. Compare Sueton., Titus, 3. " Araxoruml 
et equitandi peritissimus." 
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the conflict became more terrible; the party of 
defended the portion nearest them; that of Simon the 
rest of the side exposed. The Jews made perpetual 
Bailies, and fought with the most dauntless courage. 
Without the wall the Roman discipline in general 
prevailed, and they were driven back; from the walls, 
on the other hand, they had manifest advantage. Both 
parties passed the night in arms, — the Jews from fear 
of leaving their walls defenceless, the Romans in con- 
stant dread of a surprise. The battering ram was 
ordered up against the central tower of the north wall; 
and after its thunders had been a short time suspended 
by a man who amused the Roman commander by a 
shew of surrendering himself, it brought that tower 
down, and so Titus took the seeond wall, the fifth day 
after the first had been Teduccd. 

This conquest laid open to him that part of the new 
city, where the wool-staplers', braziers', and clothiers' 
warehouses and market were situate. The possession 
of the first line of defence had introduced him to a not 
quite vacant plat of ground; now, after the second had 
been surmounted, we find him in the streets. It was 
an excusable and prudent precaution to clear away an 
open space among the houses, that nothing might im- 
pede the communications of tho Romans; but Titus, 
hoping that his leniency would have a good effect, left 
the streets as he found them, and restraining his men 
from plunder and burning, allowed the common folk to 
preserve- their property. The garrison did not permit 
the opportunity to pass unimproved; but repressing 
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with threats and death any disposition to favour the 
Romans, which might be shown by the commonalty, 
tthey fell upon the troops that had entered the city, in 
somber one thousand. Some fought from the houses, 
others made head in the narrow streets, and others 
rushing from gates higher up, appeared on the outside 
of the walL The Roman guards upon the breach 
leaped down and totally abandoned their companions 
in the newly acquired part of the city. The Jews 
increased every instant in numbers; they knew every 
lane and alley, and appeared on every side. To retire 
rapidly was out of the power of the Romans, for the 
narrowness of the breach admitted only a few at a 
time. But Titus, placing archers at the heads of the 
lanes and streets, and taking his own post where the 
numbers showed the strongest, gave time for a gradual 
retreat, and so brought his men back to the outside of 
the wall. 

Thus the Romans were repulsed after getting pos- 
session of the second line; and as this success raised the 
spirits of the Jews, they barricaded and manned the 
breach boldly, and for three days held it against the 
enemy. On the fourth day they were compelled to 
retire, and Titus did not now neglect to pull down the 
northern portion of the wall, and garrison the southern 
towers. 

Two walk had now fallen, and a large quarter of 
the city was occupied, but still the formidable tower 
Antonia, the temple, strong in its separate mountain, 
and the heights of Sion, remained unsubdued, and 
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offered serious obstacles. Titus suspended the si cjo hi 
a few days, and as the period was at hand when tlie 
troops usually received their pay, employed the interval 
in n review. The legions, as was usual, marched with 
shields bared of their leather coverings, displaying their 
brilliant polish, while the cavalry led their horses 
dressed out in all their trappings. The Romans beheld 
the spectacle, gleaming with gold and silver, in delight, 
the Jews in consternation. The entire length of the 
old wall, and the northern cloisters of the temple, were 
crowded with gazers ; every house was full, and the 
whole city seemed covered with the multitude of 
heads. 

No overtures for peace having been made liy the 
besieged, on the fifth day Titus resumed his operations, 
and assigning one embankment to each of his legion*, 
he directed two against the castle Antonia, which 
commanded both the temple and the city, and two 
against the upper city, near the Monument of John ; 
the former were in conflict with the "Zealots," under 
John of Gischala, the latter had Simon for their anta- 
gonist. These two captains were provided with three 
hundred catapults and forty ballistas, with the ma- 
nagement of which practice had made them tolerably 
well acquainted. The inhabitants were suffering ranch 
from famine : it became a practice among them to sell 
their property for gold coin, which they swallowed, 
and then leaving the city, recovered it as they could. 
These deserters were unnoticed by Titus, but put to 
death if even a suspicion of their intentions was aug- 
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to tlie party of Simon anil John". Corn was 
nowhere to be seen, the granaties had h'iij> since been 
destroyed in the conflict of the factions, and the 
search for it now grew severe i when discovered, the 
inmates of that house were punished fur not having 
produced it on demand ; if none was found, they were 
tortured to confess their hiding-places fur it. Any one 
who seemed sleek and hale was concluded to have 
secret stores; the pale and emaciated wore passed by. 
If one could purchase by the sacrifice of his entire 
property a single measure of wheat or barley, he ate it, 
perhaps, in the closest chamber of his boose, altogether 
uncooked, or snatched half baked from the coals. No 
one now laid out a table for a meal. Wives would steal 
the last morsel from husbands, children from parents, 
mothers from children ; they would intercept oven 
their own milk from the lips of thoir pining babes. 
Even the most scanty supply of food was consumod in 
terror and peril. The marauders were always- prowling 
about. If a house was closed they supposed that 
eating was going on ; they burst in, and squeezed the 
crumbs from the mouths and throats of those who had 
swallowed them. Old men were scourged till they 
surrendered the food, to which their bauds clung despe- 
rately: and women were dragged about by the hair 
till they gave up what they had. Children 
seized as they hung upon the miserable morsels they 
had got, whirled round, and thighed upon the pave- 
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ment. Those who anticipated the plunderers, by s' 
lowing every atom, were still more cruelly treated, as if 
they had committed a crime. Tortures, which cannot 
be decently translated, were employed to ascertain 
whether food bad been taken. If any wretches crept 
out near the Roman poats p to pick up some aHMnbfe 
herbs or vegetables, they wore plundered on their 
return; and if they entreated, in the awful name of 
God, that some portion, at least, might be left them of 
what they had obtained at the hazard of their lives, 
they might think themselves well off if they escaped 
being killed as well as pillaged. The richer sort were 
accused before the tyrants themselves of a treasonable 
correspondence with the Romans, or of an intention to 
desert. He that had been plundered by Simon was 
forwarded to John ; he that had been stripped by John 
was made over to Simon; "and so they drank to each 
other out of the blood of the citizens, and shared their 
corpses between them." It appears that the sur- 
rounding eountry threw in no provisions: this is ex- 
plained when we recollect that all but the capital was 
conquered, and the positions the army of Titus occupied 
were the " breathing holts" of the city. 

To intercept those who came down into the valleys 
to obtain food, the Roman commander ordered a de- 
tachment of horse to eut them off; and when resistance 
was offered, the prisoners were crucified, five hundred a 

' Prom this expression we may draw the conclusion that the 
horrors n-tntinl ilu imt liohmjr pn-tiwly to tho first tw 
the siege, but, though taken "litiv. extend to a later pi 
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day or more, till there was no more room for the crosses, 
aud no more crosses for the victims'. In mockery, 
some were nailed up in one posture, some in another, 
Titus pitied their fate, hut had not men to spare for the 
safe custody of so many prisoners. The Jewish soldiery 
dragged peaceably disposed persons into sight of this 
horrihle spectacle, that they might know what to 
expect from the Romans. Some of his prisoners Titus 
sent back with the sword-hand lopped off', to show that 
they had been taken in arms, and charged them with 
arguments of surrender to tho chiefs. As he inspected 
his military works he was assailed by the defenders 
•with evil language, and assurances "that they despised 
death, and deliberately preferred it to slavery : that as 
long as they had breath they would do all the mischief 
they could to the Romans : that they looked forward 
to the grave, which would bliud them to tho miseries of 
their native city : and as for the temple, it might 
perish, for tho universe was a more splendid residence 
for tho Almighty presence; but yet that He would 
preserve this his chosen habitation, and that He was 
on their side, in whose hands lay the ond of all." 

At this time a son of the king of Commageno 
brought a band of youths dressed and armed in the 
Macedonian fashion, and expressed his wonder at the 
delay of the Romans in making tho assault. Titus 
smiled, aud said, "The service is open;" whereupon tho 

This aecma contrary to Titus' gencr.il character and his 
leniency hitherto : is there any truth in what Dio, i.nvi. i, 5, 
Says, tliat tile) e.re[>t out by their subterranean glories and 
poisoned the sjiruii,^ the Komuiis used? 
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young man advanced with his Macedonian* to the* 
but was beaten back with almost all bis toes tilled « 
wounded. 

After seventeen days' labour the embi 
the tower Antonia were complete, and tie engines 
brought to bear, when, just as all was ready, John set 
fire to the wooden pillars of a mine be bad constructed, 
and down rolled the banks into the hollow, amid smoke 
and flame, and half smothered combustibles. The 
Romans were thunderstruck, and gave up all attempt 
to preserve their works, thinking that if they rescued 
them from the flames still their labour was bootless, for 
their mounds were " swallowed up." Two days after, 
Simon rivalled the enterprise of John, by an attack 
upon the rams which bad already begun to shake the 
walls from the mounds on his quarter. Some of his 
followers, fierce warriors as were to be found in the 
city, advanced against the enemy with as ranch cool- 
ness as if they had been among friends, and amidst 
blows and thrusts set fire to the engines, nor desisted 
from their purpose till the fire had got a good hold. 
As the flame rose the besiegers poured forth from their 
camp to extinguish it, while the Jews joined battle 
with those who came thns to the rescue, and held last 
amid the flames by the hot iron of the machines, against 
the others trying to drag them back oat of the fire, 
though the penthouses on them were in a blaze. At 
hat, as the desbuetjre element gamed ground and 
seined on the materials of the embankments, the Ro- 
mans homed back to their camp followed by the J 
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■ who drove them on till they rallied behind the pickets, 
1 always stationed at the gates. Titus had been at the 
tower Antonia looking out a place to renew his banks 
* there, and when he arrived he drove the Jews back 
into, the city, but his mounds were gone, the labour 
lost ; and many began to despair of ever taking Jeru- 
salem by the common instruments of war. 

After the operations had been thus thwarted, Titus 
held a council, and determined on the measures pro- 
posed. These were three : one to attack tho town by 
storm, for only a fraction of the troops had yet been 
engaged at the four points of contact, the extremities of 
the four embankments — another to blockade it — a third 
to repair the engines. Titus, in summing up, stated 
the objections to the blockade— the weakening their 
rank by taking so large a circle — the appearance of in- 
activity, disgraceful with so large a force — and against 
the general attack, that it was imprudent to fight with 
men driven to desperation — and, therefore, determined 
to unite the advantages of a blockade with those of an 
assault by drawing a line of circumvallation completely 
round the city, and so hindering all introduction of 
provisions, and also by restoring the mounds and en- 
gines; though the want of materials would be a serious 
obstacle to this measure, for all the timber around the 
city had been felled in the previous operations. 

In conformity with this plan, he surrounded the city 
by a rampart thirty-nine furlongs in length. By the 
zeal of the troops, it was finished in three days: there 
were thirteen stations on the outa\&& ycl wroSuw^^&a-^ 
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the circuit of whicli added ten furlongs more'. The 
Jews were tlms cut off from nil egress, and the famine 
taking a wide range, devoured by houses and by fami- 
lies. The habitations were, full of fainting women and 
children, the streets of the dead bodies of old men: 
" young men, hollow as ghosts, staggered about the 
squares, and fell wherever the last fit seized them. As 
for burying them, tlu^e that were sick were not able to 
do it : those that held out were deterred by the great 
multitude of the corpses, anil by the uncertainty about 
their own fate; for many died upon the very bodies 
they were depositing in the earth; and many, before 
the destined hour arrived, conveyed themselves to tha 
tombg. At these events there was no wailing or weep- 
ing; but with dry eyes and open mouths the sinking 
survivors looked on such as had reached rest before 
thom. Deep silence and a night of death occupied the 
city; and yet worse than all, the robbers themselves: 
for breaking into the houses, like violators of graves, 
they plundered the dead with mockery. They tried 
the edges of their swords upon the corpses, and as men 
lay alive, they thrust at them to test the temper of their 
weapons; but proudly left to die of starvation, those 
who requested their assistance to hasten death. Each 
victim died with bis eyes fixed on the temple, and left 
the factious alive behind him: dreading the stench, 
they at first ordered that all should he buried at the 
public expense; but afterwards, when the charges were 
too heavy, they cast them off the walls down into the 
' Compare Luke xix. 41, 
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I valleys. Titus, as he went his rounds and saw these 



i 



bodies rotting in gore, groaned, and stretching his hands 
towards heaven, called God to witness that this was 
not his work !" 

The deserters (freely received by the Romans,) hastily 
filling their enfeebled bodies with food, fell victims to 
their avidity; and some perished through the cove- 
tonsness of others, — for a man had been seen searching 
^18 excrements for gold he had swallowed, and a report 
spread through the camp that all the deserters had 
brought off their treasures in like manner. The Syrians 
and Arab allies set on them and cut open their living 
bodies for gold. Two thousand are said to have perished 
in this way in a single night; and all Titus' threats 
could not entirely put an end to this cruelty. 

John now melted down the sacred vessels of the 
temple, and distributed the wine and oil to the people, 
— "an act more impious than that which called down 
the wrath of God on Sodom." 

"But why should I detail all these calamities ?" A 
deserter at this period stated that he had paid, on the 
public account, at one gate only, for the disposal of 
115,880 dead in ten weeks' time, reckoning from the 
beginning of the siege. Soon after, some deserters of 
note stated the number of the pauper dead at 600,000, 
with an infinite multitude of others. They said that 
houses had now been turned into catacombs; that a mea- 
sure of corn sold for a talent, = 200/. ; and that the sewers 
and old dunghills were searched for food, so that men 
ate what was not even fit to be I00I5&& M^raou 
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On the part of the Romans four banks wen isvei 
against the tower Antonia alone, and though, the tube 
was now brought from a distance of twelve mik% m 
twenty-one days the mounds were complete, and tk 
rams began to play; but as they did not succeed wei, 
the assailants, locking their shields together overtfaar 
heads, worked at the foundation 'with crow-bars, mi 
got out four large stones. The next night the waft-tit 
in, giving way at the mine which had formerly baa 
made. This was ten weeks after the paschal faD* 
moon. ■ ■ .** 

In the morning a new .wall appeared built by 4b 
foresight of John; and Titus addressed the 
urging. an attempt on the breach. A Syrian^ 
accepted the invitation, with only eleven others, aai 
failed : he, with three of his fellows, was killed, eight 
were wounded. 

Two days afterwards, twenty of the picket-men sta- 
tioned to protect the mounds, with the eagle-bearer of 
the fifth legion, two cavalry soldiers, and one trumpeter, 
ascended through the ruins to the tower Antonia, at 
the ninth hour of the night, with all silence. They 
killed the first sleeping sentinels they met with, and 
then ordered the trumpeter to sound his trumpet. At 
this, the remaining sentinels waked and fled; and Caesar 
hearing the signal, hastened to profit by the hint, and 
came up with chosen men as quickly as possible. The 
Bomans followed the retreating Jews towards the tern- 

CD 

pie, and some very sharp skirmishing took place, in 
whicli one Julian signalled hwufelO, Wt finally the 
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Jews drove back the. besiegers to the tower. Titus 
proceeded to levi'l the foundations of Antonia, and 
afford a broader space for tlie expansion of tlie attacking 
forces. And, hearing that the Daily .Sacrifice was 
interrupted, he endeavoured to take advantage of the 
impression made on tlie people, by using the oratorical 
powers of Josephua in persuading them to surrender 
before the temple should be injured-. John's reply 
was, that he feared not the taking of the city, for it 
was God's own. 

A consequence of the resolution which the Jews r 
taken to make the temple their fortress, was, that it 
was surrounded, as it were, with a circle of dead bodies ; 
and even Titus expostulated with them on the profan 
ness, and reminded them that it had once been death for 
a Gentile to pass within that court, which i 
polluted with blood, 

The Roman general next tried an assault, which, 
from the heights of tin: Antonia, he viewed in person. 
It began at three in the morning, ami after eight hours' 
contest, the Romans had net gained a foot of ground. 

The legions now commenced four banks against the 
temple: one at the north-west angle, one against a 
building projecting on the north, and two others on the 
northern and western porticoes or cloisters. The Jews 

■ This spree!!, nut 
tains the following nor 
the undent prophets, ami ilir nrnrlc mm (rrmlilitijr in tlie balance, 
and about to be fulfilled uu this wretched city," The oracle, in 
the moutb of tin- I'harispe .li.nq.lms, was, of course, not a pre- 
diction of our Lord. Bell. Jad., iv. (i, gives a traditional oracla. 
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even now ooaUBued "their seltiee, and stnpnoi 
horses belonging to the Amman cavalry? theyatteaeal 
also to scale ike e u oi ua faflathm on the aids effc 
Mount of OEvea, bat wen repulsed* Both patie; 
feeing each other on the outskirts of ihe tnmph ratra 
applied fire to the external buildingB of the mmi 
edifice, tad devouring doister after cloister^ clenrifc 
whole spaoe between the temple aad 4he asrjrkrfc 
Some of the Bomans lost then lives by the fire. 

In the city, the sofiering was inearfnarjfck 1 
there was food, it waa fought far — and awes byfc 
dearest relatives. The robbers stumbled afoot art 
open mouths, like mad dogs, sad, thundsng at is 
doors, like drunken fallows, visited pedmfa? three tnai 
in an hourihe same house in their helplessness. ' B*ey* 
thing was eaten. What even the filthiest brutes tasts 
not, they devoured: they chewed their belts, thek 
shoes, and leather coatings of the shields. Some fiver 
on scraps of old hay; and the least " weight** of it un 
sold for four Attic drachmae*. But, of all moet horribly 
a woman, whose lineage, name, and former reside*) 
are distinctly stated, was found to have roasted ha 
young child, and devoured one half of it, displays) 
the remainder to the robbers with mockery aad a> 
proaches*. 

Two mounds being complete on the 8th of August* 
the battering rams began their work; but in six days 
the stoutest engine the Bomans had, produced no im- 
pression on the mighty well-jointed stones of the 



-liii^-lii'lilcrs succeeded no totter, and the Jews 
jot possession of some of the ensigns. The 
, however, applied fire to the gates, and the 
r melting, the woodwork was soon in a flame ; a 
'aa held, therefore, at which it was 
i to spare the temple, and to extinguish the fire, 
lers were issued to that effect. " God, however, 
uled these purposes, and the destined revolu- 
f time was now complete, on tho tenth of Lous 
ragust), the day it had heen previously burnt hy the 
g of Babylon." A soldier, lifted on the shoulders of 
er, with a brand from the burning ruins, set fire 
a little golden door or window (about orio o'clock in 
B day). Titus had retired for rest and refreshment, 
S the news was brought him, he rushed 
a with shouts and gestures, urging the soldiers to 
the progress of the flames. The excitement, how- 
is so great, that they pretended not to hear his 
i, and called to those in front to throw in moro 
When Titus found his exertions vain, he entered 
v the interior, and finding the flames had not yet 
Mached it, he returned again to the outside, making a 
centurion heat hack the forward soldiery with blows. 
But while thus occupied, one who had advanced iato 
the interior thrust fire in between the hinges of a door, 
and as the flames showed from within, Ctesar left the 
attempt to save it, and the temple was btjhnt. 

The prodigies related by Joscphus may be men- 
tioned here, as they relate principally to the temple. 
They were, a star or meteor, like a sword, that s 
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over the city-— a comet that lasted a year— a strap 
light in the feast of unleavened bread, around the tea- 
pie and altar, at the ninth hour of the night— a bafc 
that brought forth a lamb in the temple— the opn«| 
of the heavy brazen eastern gate of itself— the ton 
heard, " Let us depart hence" — the man that cried k 
seven years and five months, " Woe ! Woe 1 to Jem* 
lem !" — and the appearance of chariots and armed pto- 
lanxes galloping in the clouds. Of this last sigai 
may be remarked, that Josephus has mentioned At 
time of the day when it occurred, (just) before smnet; 
an expression which presents us with, something fib ft 
verification, for these phenomena do not, I believe) eitf 
occur but when the sun's rays are horizontal % and orij 
in mountainous countries, such as Judea. 

Titus, up to this time, had received deserters will 
indulgence, as indeed, notwithstanding his threats, he 
continued to do till the last ; but he executed some of 
the priests, who, having escaped to the top of the walk, 
were obliged by hunger to descend. 

The upper city, Sion, still held out: its case wis 
desperate; but Simon and John refused to surrender it 
discretion, and Titus, exasperated at their continued 
resistance, which imposed on him the labour of raising 
his banks here also, at greater trouble than ever, plun- 
dered and set fire to the lower city, which was in his 
possession. Josephus says, that the number of deserters 

T See Sir David Brewster's Natural Magic, pp. 127 to 156. 
A similar picture of the yeomanry was seen in the Mendip Hills, 
1835. 
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ifWBi ^"infinite :" multitudes would of course be- anxious 
Ito leave the almost fallen city, and prefer slavery to 
death; the most criminal were selected from them and 
$l&ui, the rest were sold at the lowest price w . One of 
£he priests purchased his own safety by surrendering 
fjftra the temple wall " two candlesticks, tables, bowls, 
And goblets, all of massive solid gold." He also gave 
up the curtains and the dresses of the high-priests, with 
the. precious stones, and many other articles of sacred 
furniture. Phineas, the keeper of the treasure, was 
captured with arms in his hands, and bought his 
f>acdon by discovering " the tunics and girdles of the 
jpciests, and much cloth of purple, both of the murex 
*nd vegetable dye, laid up for use in the making of the 
curtains or veils, and moreover a large quantity of cin- 
namon and cassia 2 , and of other perfumes which were 
dftily .burnt" on the altar of incense. 
In In eighteen days the banks were complete, and the 
upper city taken. No defence was made, and the 
usual scenes of a town taken by storm ensued. When 
-slaughter was stayed, seven hundred of the tallest 
youths were selected to adorn the triumph of Titus, 
and the rest were disposed of as best they might be. 
Those under seventeen years of age were saleable, not 
having lost their docility, but the remainder were sent 
4ct the works in Egypt 7 , or distributed to the neighbour- 

1 ! f » Deut. xxviii. 68. 

* Cassia is understood to be a sort of cinnamon, probably from 
the same shrub.-— Reyne, TibulL, I. iii. 61. 

; ,7 Deuteronomy xxviii. 68. Jeremiah xuv. 7. Hos. viii. 13 
ix. 3; xi. 5. 
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ing cities, as a supply for the arena, where {hey me 
exposed to wild beasts, or compelled to fight as gbdir 
tors, for the amusement of the populace. 

The rocks on which Jerusalem stood, as well ss may 
others in the Holy Land, were to a great extent no- 
vated, and with much skill and ingenuity, if the mpA- 
chres now shown as the sepulchres of the kings nay be 
assumed for a specimen 1 . The subterranean gaQns 
and chambers afforded access to the watering-places,* 
outlets on the parts flanked by precipices; and Die 
states, that during the siege, sallies were made fan 
them, till they were blocked up by Titus*. Josepfca 
also informs us, that some of the besieged escaped by 
them b . In these excavations, Simon and John, the 
leaders of the garrison or war-party, concealed them- 
selves. John was starved out, and obliged to am 
mercy, which he obtained in the commutation of per- 
petual imprisonment for death. Simon, some weeb 
afterwards, was driven by the same cause to surrender. 
He had carried with him to his hiding-place a store of 
provisions and tools for working the rock, in hopes of 
making his way to the open air; but unsuccessful in 
this, he was at last driven to show himself to the 
Romans, which he did, not at the part of the city 

z The stone coffins are of the native rock, and worked within 
the chambers, being too big to be brought in at the door-way. 
The doors are stone, six inches thick, with stone hinges; they 
are as big as ordinary doors, and worked in panels. — Maundrell, 
p. 76. An attempt of Captains Irby and Mangles, with Mr. 
Bankes and others, to explore further by removing rubbish, was 
stopped by the authorities. 

R Dio, Lxvi. 4. *> Josephus, vol. ii., p. 419. 
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e he had descended, but on the site of the temple. 
He was led first to Torentius Kufus, and afterwards 
sent to Rome, where, having contributed to the glories 
of the triumphal procession, lie was decapitated in the 
forum. 

Jerusalem was desolated : the city, its walls and dwel- 
ling-houses, with the temple, were levelled so evenly 
with the ground, as to leave no trace to passers by of 
having ever been inhabited; three great towers only 
being allowed to stand, as a monument of the victory, 
and the western wall as a rampart for the tenth legion, 
which was left in camp there, under the command 
of Torentius Rufus. 

The numbers which Joscphus has recorded for killed 
and prisoners hare been collected", and found to amount 
to 1,350,400 massacred in the war of Vespasian and 
Titus, with a total of prisoners, 101,700. It wa3 alto- 
gether impossible for any one to learn the true numbers 
with accuracy, and these must he taken merely as the 
judgment of the Jewish historian, subject to the doubts 
which rest ou all his statements, and .the uncertainty 
which attends calculations made without sufficient data. 
Tacitus' 1 , from information received, reckons the be- 
sieged of every age anil sex at GOO, 000, a number more 
proportionate to the extent of the city than the 1,100,000 
killed and 97,000 prisoners which we find in the Jewish 
hl^t'Tian. In that place of Tacitus, however, somemanu- 
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scripts read 200,000, and we may be allowed to agne 
with the estimate of Hecataaus of Abdera*, who, in the 
time of Ptolemy Soter, B.C. 300, gives Jerusalem i 
population of 120,000. Josephus may be right ia 
saying, that as the siege began at the paasover, tb 
town was fuller than usual. 

Josephus dwells, not with the sorrows of a patriot « 
the humility of a believer in Providence, but with the 
gratification of a client and dependant, upon the tri- 
umph of his patrons, Vespasian and Titos ; the fint « 
record, in which two generals united in one proceam. 
The most curious part of the pomp was the representa- 
tions of the war; lands plundered, battalions routed, 
walls overthrown by engines, castles captured, cities 
burnt. The most lamentable was the golden table, the 
seven-branched golden candlestick, and the copy of the 
Law from the temple at Jerusalem. 

It remained, after everything was past, for Lucilim 
Bassus to reduce Herodium and Machserus, and for 
Flavius Silva to destroy Masada, fortresses of little 
consequence ; after which the whole country of Judea 
was let as the private property of the emperor', with 
the exception of the land about Emmaus ; and that, 
according to Roman usage, was granted to eight hun- 
dred of the soldiery, who had served out their time in 
the army. The Jews were taxed two drachmae each 
(fifteen pence), equivalent to the half shekel formerly 
due to the temple, but now payable to the capitol ; that 

• Apud Joseph., Adv. Jpion, i. 22 ; vol. ii., p. 456. 
f 'Idiav avTw ttjv x&pav ^nX&ttw. YoL iL, p. 419. 
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REBELLION UNDER TRAJAN. 2!f9 

o explains it, to Jupiter Capitolinus, the patron 
god of Rome. 

The poll tax was a fruitful source of annoyance and 
disquiet in the reign of Domitian', but the government 
was not disturbed. Nerva also, during his year of 
sovereignty, was not troubled by the Jews. But in 
the eighteenth year of Trajan, " the Jews, indifferent 
parts of the world, at one time, as if Beized with mad- 
ness, rose into insurrection'." In Cyrene, headed by 
Andreas, they destroyed, according to Dio, Romans 
and Greets, — fed on their flesh, made girdles of their 
bowels, smeared themselves with their blood, and 
clothed themselves with their skins : many they sawed 
in twain from tho head downwards, others they gave 
to the wild beasts, or compelled to slay each other in 
single combat, so that in all two hundred and twenty 
thousand perished 1 '. Tho country was so utterly depo- 
pulated, that Hadrian restored it by colonies drawn 
from other quarters'. In Egypt and in Cyprus, led by 
Artemion, they committed similar atrocities: in the 
latter place two hundred and forty thousand perished, 
and hence was enacted the law, that no Jew should set 
foot in Cyprus, even through stress of weather, on pain 
of death. The insurrection was suppressed, under Tra- 
jan's orders, by Quintus Lusius, by birth a Mooi 
(Mtiiinis-) : Martins Turbo is also named as having 

' Suetonius, Damit., 12, where lie relates what he was eye- 

« Euaeb., Hkt. End., iv. 2. Orosiua, vii. 13, 
» Dio, Lxviii. 32. 
1 Eueebiua in Chronica. SyncdluH, i>. 'ii'J. Orosius, i 
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reduced them to jmbinisBion under Hadrian, Lriari, 
it appears that the troubles of Trajan's reign oonovui 
after his death till early in lEadriart's time, yet t3 
distinct from the most serious and final war k . 

Hadrian, scattering municipal benefits to hk pn* 
vinces, resolved to zestoie the city of Jerusalem; Ink, 
unhappily, considered that the site of the hone d 
God would be a convenient spot for a temple of Japtot 
The Jews, grievously offended at his placing aa idol • 
their holy hill, and colonising 1 their holy citv vtk 
foreigners, rose in rebellion, under command of Cochefa* 
or Bar-Cochab, the mm cf tk* *tar m 9 and, assisted If 
their brethren in all parts, maintained a war of mm 
duration and some consequence-. They had no fortifiel 
towns to defend, but they availed themselves of their 
caves and subterranean galleries. In the attempt to to 
the Christians of Palestine to join them they were unsuc- 
cessful. Ticinius Rufas is said to have been governs 
of Judea at the outbreak . The first' commander sot 
against them was Julius Severus, from Britain: be 



k Spartianus, in Hadriano. Eusebius, Hist. EcoL 9 iv. 2, wbo 
seems to name Lucius Quietus for Quintus Lusius, and Aovtova 
for Andreas in Cyrene. 

1 Roman colonies were not the advance of civilised settlements 
into wild districts, but the usurpation of property by old soldien, 
who thus received a sort of pension. Philippi was a colony «f 
this sort : JcoXtwuz. , Acts xvi. 12. 

m Numb. xxiv. 17. 

■ Spartianus, in Hadriano, gives another reason : €c Movennt 
ea tempestate et Judaei bellum, quod vetabantor mntilsR 
genitalia." 

° Euseb., in Chronico Hadr.> 16. 



p Dio, lxix. 13. Tovs Kpariarovs t&p OTpanjyar 6 'Adptarbs 
«r' qvtovs &r€fn|rcy, ®v irpwros *V *2* 
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pursued a cautious yet sura method, overwhelming 
them by numbers, blockading and reducing them by 
famine. These slow tactics did not content the emperor, 
who removed Severus to Bithynin. 

The war was brought to an end by other generals : 
50 fortresses and 985 villages wore destroyed ; 580,000 
men were killed, beside thosu that perished by famine, 
sickness, and fire. When thus, by the extremity of 
massacre (ultima coide), so that scarcely a man survived 
(viz guisgitam ao*/«s evaterit), ha had trampled the 
Jews into submission, the emperor gave his new city to 
the Christians, allowing no Jew to enter it, and callod 
it after his own name, JEWa, a title long retained. The 
commencement of this final war is placed by Eusebius, in 
Chronico, in the sixteenth year of Hadrian (a.d. 133) ; 
its close in the nineteenth (a .d. 130) ; and its height in 
the eighteenth year of the emperor, when a place called 
Hither, near Jerusalem, was besieged'. The capital 
itself, as would appear from the silence of Dio, was 
either in the keeping of the Romans, or at least nut 
held by the insurgents. Itufus is said to have ploughed 
over the foundation of the temple, but this was a Jewish 
tradition', and may rather be referred to Terentius 
Itufus iu the time of Titus; for at tho later period, it 
was not devastation, but a new city and new temple, 
that was proposed. But it is asserted, though loosely, 
by Appian 1 , a contemporary writer, that Jerusalem 
was destroyed by Hadrian. 



ii. 13. 
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The Jews, from the time of their subjugation by 
Pompey, when the Romans first became acquainted with 
them, were held in peat contempt among the hettoa 
public Philo*, including himself, says they were clawed 
not only with slaves, but with' the meanest slaves: 
they were of no esteem, and abominable, even when the 
second book of Maccabees wis compiled*. Juvenal 9 de- 
scribes them as driven from the* city of Borne (by Do- 
mitian), and allowed to collect in the valley and sacred 
grove near Aricia, a settlement of beggars, witjihayfor 
a bed, and a basket (containing enough to save then 
from eating food polluted by Gentile touch), their only 
moveables. The females gained a little copper money 
by telling fortunes \ ' Martial also ' alludes to them, 
exchanging brimstone matches for broken glass*. Their 
circumcision, their holy days, and general superstition, 
are frequently subjects of railing and gibes. The 
Sabbath is termed a fast by Roman authors', perhaps 
because nothing was cooked on that day. 

It was probably on account of the ill odour in which 
the people were held, that neither Vespasian nor Titus 
would assume the title of Judaicus*. 

* Legat. ad Caium, gee 17* * 2 Mace. i. 27. 

* Juv., Sat., iii. 13. w Ibid., vi. 543. 

* Martial, i. 42. 
y Suet, Aug*, 76. Pctron., Frag., xxxy. 6. Justin, xxxvi. 2. 
* Reimar, ad Dum.,Lxyi. 7 ; cf. Cic, ad Attic., ii. 9. Hiero- 
solymarius for Pompey. 
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JEWISH CHRONOLOGY. 

Two periods undetermined, make Jewish Chronology un- 
certain : first, the Israelites were in Egypt either 430 
or 215 years ; and, secondly, there is a chasm in the 
time of the Judges. The following dates are given on 
the authority of Mr. Clinton's Fasti, vol. i., p. 320. 





B.C. 


Adam .■ . 


. 4138 


The Deluge . 


. 2482 


Birth of Abraham 


. 2130 


Call of Abraham 


. 2055 


Exodus .... 


. 1625 


Death of Moses. 


. 1585 


First Servitude 


. 1558 


Death of Eli .. 


. 1128 


Election of Saul ; . Ma 


y or June, 1096 


David ... 


. 1056 


Solomon ... 


. 1016 


Rehoboam 


May, 976 


Invasion of Shishak, king of Egypt 


972 


Abijah . 


959 


Asa . 


956 


Jehoshaphat 


915 


Jehoram . . 


891 


Ahaziah . 


884 


Athaliah . 


883 


Joash . 


877 


Amaziah , 


837 


Uzziah • 


May, 808 


Jotham . . . . 


756 


Ahaz . 


. 741 


Hezekiah 


726 


Sennacherib, king of Assyria, invades^ 


Judea . 713 
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Manassek 

Amos 

Josiah 

Jeremiah begins to prophesy 

Jehoahaz 

Jehoiakim 



Expedition of Nebuchadnezzar — Capti 

Jeboiachin 

Zedekiah 

Jerusalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar 

Captivity ends two years after the capture of 

Babylon by Cyrus . . .536 



. 697 

642 

May, 640 

628 

May, 609 

August, 609 

ivity begins 606 

March, 598 

June, 5.18 

587 



KINGS OF ISRAEL. 




Jeroboam, son of Nebat • 


976 


Nadab .... 


955 


Baasha, son of Ahijah 


953 


Elah .... 


930 


Zimri, captain of Elah's chariots 


930 


Omri, captain of the host to Elah 


930 


Aliab .... 


919 


Ahaziah .... 


896 


Joram . 


895 


Jehu, son of Jehoshaphat, son of Nimshi 


883 


Jehoahaz . 


855 


Jehoash .... 


839 


Jeroboam II. . 


823 


Interregnum of eleven years : but query. 




Zachariah . 


771 


Shallum, son of Jabesli 


770 


Menahem, son of Gadi 


770 


Pekaiah . . . . . 


759 


Pekah, son of Remaliah 


757 


Interregnum of nine years. 




Hoshea, son of Elah . 


739 


Samaria taken by the Assyrians 


721 
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CINGS OF EGYPT*. (Pharaohs known to thb Grekks.) 









B.C. 


Psammitichus . 




699 or 670 


Necos, or Pharaoh Necho 






616 


Psammis 






600 


Apries, or Pharaoh Hophra 






594 


Amasis 






569 


Psammenitus, six months 






525 


Conquest by the Persians, unde 


r Cambyses 




525 



KINGS OF PERSIA. 



Cyrus in Persia 

conquers Lydia 

- Babylon 
Cambyses 
Smerdis 

Darius Hystaspis filius 
Xerxes 

Artabanus, seven months 
Artaxerxes Longimanus 
Xerxes II., two months 
Sogdianus, seven months 
Darius Nothus 
Artaxerxes Mnemon 
Ochus . 

Arses 

Darius Codomannus 
Alexander 
Philip Aridaeus 



} 
) 



559 
546 
538 
529 
522 
521 
485 

465 

425 

424 
405 
359 
338 
336 
331 
323 



* Clinton's Fasti, vol. i., anno 616. 
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KINGS OF SYRIA* (Macedonians). 



no 



1* Antigonns (the one-eyed) 

2. Demetrius Poliorcetes Antig. £, 

1. Seleucus Nicator (over Syria) 

2. Antiochus Soter 

3. Antiochus Theus 
4* Seleucus Callinicus 

5. Seleucus Ceraunus 

6. Antiochus Magnus 

7. Seleucus Philopator 
& Antiochus Epiphanes 
9. Antiochus Eupator 

10 Demetrius Soter 
(a.) Alexander Bala 

11. Demetrius Nicator 
(6.) Antiochus Alex. f. and Trypho 

Demetrius taken prisoner in Parthia 

12. Antiochus Sidetes 

dies 



} 



(11.) 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
(c.) 

17. 

(</.) 



Demetrius Nicator returned from captivity 

Antiochus Grypus i 

Antiochus Cyzicenus j 

Antiochus Eusebes 

Philippus 

Tigranes, king of Armenia 

Antiochus Asiaticus 

Pompey occupies Syria as part of the domi 

nions of Tigranes 



} 



IX. 

318 



301 

m 

261 



187 
176 
164 
162 
150 

146 

138 
137 
128 
128 

125 

95 

83 
69 

65 



KINGS OF EGYPT f (Macedonian Dynastt). 

Ptolemy Soter Lagi f. ... 323 

Ptolemy Philadelphia Soteris f. . . 283 

Ptolemy Euergetes Philadelphi f. . . 247 

Ptolemy Philopator Euer-etce f. • . 222 

• Clinton's Fasti , vol. iiL, ^. fc4ft. * \\&&.to\. m.^. 378 to 400. 
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Ptolemy Epiphanes Philopatoris f. • 

Ptolemy Philometor Epiphanis f. 

Ptolemy Euergetes II. = Physcon, jointly with' 
and opposed to his brother Philometor 
11 after Philometor's death, 

alone • • . • 

Ptolemy Soter II.=LathyrasFhy8Gonisf., with 
Cleopatra, his own mother, and with Alex- 
ander, his own brother. Cleopatra dies, 
89. Lathyrus dies, 81 . . 

Alexander Alexandri f. • • • 

Ptolemy Auletes= Dionysus Lathyri f. 

Cleopatra Auletse filia, the mistress of Antony, 
with two brothers successively .. . 

Cleopatra's death. Egypt a Roman province 



B.C. 

205 
181 



146 



117 
81 
80 

51 
30 



THE MACCABEES. 






The temple prophaned by Epiphanes Dec 
The temple restored by Judas . Dec 
Death of Judas • . . 


B.C. 

. 168— Jan. 167 

. 165— Jan. 164 

156 


Jonathan made high-priest 

Simon • • . . . 




152 
142 


Hyrcanus . 
Aristobulus . 




135 
105 


Alexander Jannseus 




104 


Alexandra • 




78 


Hyrcanus • 

The temple taken by Pompey 

Herod the Great . 




69 
63 

4a 


Jerusalem taken by Sosius 




38 


Death of Herod 


March, 4 


Deposition of Archekus 




A.D. 6 
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TABLE OF THE PRESIDENTS OF SYRIA . 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 



.0 



Scaurus, by Pempey ike Great . .691 

(L.) Marcius Philippus, ex pratura about 693 ... 61 

(Cn. Corn.) Lentulus Marcellinus, ex pratura 695 ... 59 

Aulas Gabinius, ex contulatu . . . 697 ... 57 

Marcus Licinius Crassus, ex oonsttlatu . 700 ... M 

C. Cassius ... 

Marcus Calpurnius Bibulus, ex consulatu • 

Q. Csecilius MetelL Pius Scipio, ex consulate 

Sextus Julius Caesar, by Julius Cmsar 

Q. Coecilius Bssbus 

C. Cassius, ex pratura ... . 

Decidius Saxa, by Antony • . 

P. Ventidius, by Antony 

C. Sosius, by Antony . . abo 

L. Munatius Plancus, by Antony . abo 

L. Calpurnius Bibulus, by Antony . abo 

Quintus Didius, by Antony . 



;./»*• 



53 

49 

47 

43 

44 

41 

39 

38 

35 

33 

32 

30 



Varro, by Augustus 

M. Vipsanius A grip pa, by Augustus 

M. Tullius Cicero . 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 

M. Titius . 

C. Sentius Saturninus 

P. Quinctilius Varus 



L. Volusius Saturninus 

P. Sulpicius Quirinus 

Q. Csecilius Metellus Creticus Silanus 

Cn. Piso, by Tiberius 

Cn. Sentius 

L. Pomponius Flaccus Grsecinus . 

L. Vitellius • . • 

P. Petronius Turpilianus, by Caius Caligula 792 ... 

From GrettweUft Dissertations on ttie Harrrunvy of \fct Go«y«2s. 



about 727 
731 

about 734 
738 

about 742 

about 746 

750 
u.c 

about 755 
760 
765 
770 
772 

about 775 
787 



.27 
. 20 
. 20 
. 10 
. 12 
. 8 
. 4 

o 



I 

12 

17 
19 
22 
34 
39 
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34. Vibius Marsus, by Claudius 

35. C. Cassius Longinus 

36. T. Ummidius Quadratus 

37* Cn. Domitiils Corbulo, by Nero 

38. C. Cestius Gallus Camerinus 

39. M. Licinius Crassus Mucianus 

40. Ceesennius Peetus, by Vespasian 

41. (M.) Ulpius Trajanus, pater 



u.c. -A.D. 



• about 795 


• • • 


42 


about 797 


• • • 


44 


about 802 


• • • 


49 


813 


• • • 


60 


about 818 


• • • 


65 


820 


• • • 


67 


824 


• • • 


71 


about 829 


• • • 


76 



PROCURATORS OF JUDEA*. 



1. 

2. 


Coponius, by Augustus . , 
Marcus Ambivius 


A.D. 

7 
about 10 


3. 


Annius Rufus 


about 13 


4. 


Valerius Gratus, by Tiberius 


15 


5. 


Pontius Pilatus 


26 


6. 

7. 
8. 


Marcellus, by Vitellius, pr. of Syria 
Maryllus, by Caius Caligula 
Capito : cf. Dio Lix. 25 


36 

. 37 
about 38 


9. 
10. 


King Agrippa . . , 
Cuspius Fadus, by Claudius 
Tiberius Alexander 


41 
44 

, about 46 


11. 


Ventidius Cumanus 


about 48 


12. 


Antonius Felix . . 


about 50 


13. 
14. 


Porcius Festus, by Nero 

Albinus • • • • 


58 
62 


15. 


Gessius Floras 


64 


16. 

17. 


M. Antonius Julianas, probably by i 
Liberius Maximus • • 


7 espasian 

about 70 
about 1 2 



* See Gresswell's Ditsertation*. 
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JEWISH WAR. 

A.D. 

66. Loiis 17. The Antonia taken by the Jews. 

— Hyperbercteeus 30. Cestius encamps before Jeru- 

salem. 

— Diiis 8. Cestius' defeat. 
67> Panemus 1. Iotapata taken. 

— Tiberias and Tarichsea taken. 

— Hyperberetseus 23. Gamala taken. 

— Gischala taken. 

— Dystrus 4. Gadara taken. 

68. Till Dsesius 2. Vespasian in Idumea. 

— April 3. Galba emperor. 

— June 9. Nero's death. 

69. January 15. Galba's death. Otho emperor. 
[— January 2. Vitellius emperor. 

— April 16. Otho's death. 

— July 1. Vespasian emperor. 

70. December 21. Vitellius' death. 

[ — Xanthicus 14. Passover. Titus encamps against 
Jerusalem. 

— Xanthicus 23. Works begun. 

— Artemisius 7« First wall gained. 

— 12. Breach made in second wall. 

— 29. Mounds finished to attack Antonia. 

— - Dsesius 1. Works destroyed by Jews. 

— Panemus 1. New works finished. 
— 5. Antonia taken. 

— 24. Outer porticoes of the temple burnt. 

— Loiis 10. Temple burnt. 

— 20. Works begun against Sion. 

— Gorpiaeus 7. Works finished against Sion. 

— '■ 8. Last wall taken. 

79. June 23. Death of Vespasian. 

81. September 13. Death of Titus. 

96. 18. Death of Domitian. 

98. January 27. Death of Nerva. 
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117- The Jews in Africa, &c, rise. 
1 17- August 11. Death of Trajan. 
118. The Jews reduced to submission. 
133. The Jews of Palestine rebel. 

13G. The Jewish war closed by the extermination of the 
Jews of Palestine. 



JEWISH AND MACEDONIAN MONTHS. 



10th Tebeth 
11th Shebat 
12th Adar 

1st Nisan 

2nd I jar or Zif . 

3rd Sivan 

4th Thamuz 

5th Ab 

6th Elul 

7th Tisri 

8th Marchesvan. 

9th Casleu 



3rd Audynseus . 

4th Peritius 

5th Dystrus 

6th Xanthicus 

7th Artemisius . 

8th Dsesius 

9th Panemus 
10th Lous 
11th Gorpiaeus 
12th Hyperberetaeus 

1st Dius 
2nd Apellseus 



December and January. 
January and February. 
February and March. 
March and April. 
April and May. 
May and June. 
June and July. 
July and August. 
August and September. 
September and October. 
October and November. 
November & December. 



THE END. 
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